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ABSTRACT 

This document is concerned- with the question of 
deciding institutional eligibility for participation in Federal 
higher ssducation prograas. Part 1 of the hearings deals with 
accreditation. The contents include statements by the neabers of the 
house coaaittee and various witnesses. Letters, prepared stateaents^ 
and suppleaental aaterials are also included concerning the 
accreditation issue. The extensive appendix includes articles, 
publications, background inforaation, letters, and newspaper articles 
also concerning accreditation* The hearings were held in Washington 
D.C, July 18, 19, and 25, 1974. (?G) 
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FEDERAL HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIRILITY 



THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1974 

IIousR OF Rkpiieskntativks, 
Special SuBOoMMirrKE on Education or the 

CoMMn^TEE OK EDUCATION- AND LaBOU, 

WaMngton^ P.O. 

The subcornmittoo mot. at 0:15 A.>r., pursuant to .intico. in room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, Dx Hon. James G. 
O'Hara presiding. 

Present: Representatives O'Hara, Brademas, Dellenback and Bell. 

Staff present: V/illiam F. Gaul, associate general counsel; Webb 
Buell, counsel; Robert Andringr, minority staff director; John I^e, 
minority staff ; Elnora Teets, clerk, 

Mr. O'Haua, The subcommittee will come to order. 

We have been liolding public hearings throughout this session of 
Congress with a vie\Y to the development of a new title IV of the 
Hiorher Education Act- 
Today we turn to a question which crosses program lines. The basic 
question to be raised in these next few days is: "How do we decide 
when r.n institution of liigher education and its students are qualified 
to participate in Federal education programs?" 

I am not referring, of course, to the financial or intellectual qualifi- 
cations of the individual students. I am looking at the kinds of educa- 
tion we are trying to provide to the American people and the kinds of 
institutions in which we want to see them get that education. 

In statutory provision, and in regulation — and I have directed the 
staff to insert such statutory provisions and regulations in the record 
of this hearing at the conclusion of these remarks — institutions of 
higher education are defined as those which have been accredited by a 
nationally recognized accrediting organization, or which the Commis- 
sioner has reason to believe will be accredited. 

The law and the regulations, then, provide significant leeway for the 
exercise of judgment by accrediting organizations and by the Com- 
missioner of Education himself. 

In the case of the guaranteed loan program, the Commissioner of 
Education has the authority under section 43*^ of the act to establish 
"reasonable standards of financial responsibility and appropriate in- 
stitutional capability," and he is given further authority to limit, sus- 
pend, or terminate the eligibility of institutions which have violated 
or failed to carry out any regulation under the loan program. 

(1) 
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That same section gives the Commissioner the duty of publishing a 
list of State agencies which ho determines to be reliable authority as 
to the quality "^of public postsecondary vocational education in their 
respective States for the purpose of determining eligibility tor all 
Federal student assistance programs. 

The authority provided law may bo, and I am advised that some 
Federal officials so consider it, inadequate to deal with tlie question of 
deciding institutional eligibility for participation in these programs, 
or some of them at least. 

One of the issues we will explore in these hearings is the adequacy • 
of {he law and regulations on that subject, 

AVh(Mi wo comploto those lioarinji's we will know more about accrod- 
i^*lti()n, wiiiit it moans, wliat it implios, what it doos not moan and ^ 
whothor additional or altornativo moans of dociding unon tlic eligi- 
bility of iuFtitutions are rocpiired and should be provided for in tlie 
law. 

[The documents referred to follow :] 

Higher Er ucation Act of 10C5 as Amendcd, Title IV, Part A 
SuBVAHT 1— Basic Educatio>?al OproRTUNiTY Grants 

BASIC educational OPPORTUNITY GRANTS! AMOUNT AND DETERMINATIONS; 

APPLIi'ATlONB 

Sec. 411. (a)(1) The CommiHsioner shaU, during the period beginning July 
1, 1972, and ending June 30, 1975, pay to each student who has been accepted 
for enrollment in, or is In good standing at, an institution of higher education 
(according to the prescribed standards, regulations, and practices of that 
liistkution) for each academic year during which that student is in attendance 
at 'hat institution, as an imdergraduate, a basic grant In the* amount for which 
that student is eligible, as determined pursuant to paragraph (2). 

HEOG Regulations 45 C^F.R. 190 J 

(i) "Institution of higher education" means an educational institution in any 
State which (1) admits as regular students only persona having a certificate 
of graduation from a school providing secondary education, or the recognized 
equivalent of such a certificate, (2) Is legally authorized within such State 
to provide a program of education beyond secondary education, (3) provides an 
('ducational proKrani for whioli it awards a hacholor's degree or provides not J 
less than a two-year program which is acceptable for full credit toward such a 
degree, (4) Is a public or other nonproflt institution, and (5) is accredited by a 
nationally recognized accrediting agency or association or. If not so accredited, 
(i) Is an Institution with respect to which the Commissioner has determined 
that there if: satisfactory assurance, considering the resources available to the 
institution, the period of time. If any. during which it has operated, the effort 
It is making to meet accreditation standards, and the purpose for which tL;S 
determination is being made, that the institution will meet the accreditation 
standards of such an agency or association within a reasonable time, or (il) is 
an Institution whose credits are accepted, on transfer, by not less than three 
institutions which are so accredited, for credit on the same basis as if trans- 
ferred from an institution so accredited. 

Such term also includes any school which provides not less than a one-year 
program of training to prepare students for gainful employment In a recognized 
occupation and which meets the provision of paragraph (I) (1), (2), (4), and 
(5) of this section, and any proprietary Institution of higher education as 
defined In paragraph (J) of this section, which has an agreement with the Com- 
missioner containing such terms and conditions as the Commissioner determines 
to be necoijsary to insure that the availability of assistance to students at the 




school under this part has not resulted, and will not result, in an increase in the 
tuition, fees, or other charges to such students. 

(j) "Proprietary Institution of higher education" means a school which (1) 
provides not less than" a six-wonth program of training to prepare students for 
gainful employment in a recognized occupation, (2) admitn as regular students 
only persons having a certificate of graduation from a school providing sec- 
ondary education, or the recognized equivalent of such a certlfleate, (3) Is 
legally authorized by the State In v^^hich It Is located to provide a program of * 
education beyond secondary education, (4) is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association approved by the Commissioner for this 
purpose, (5) is not a public or other nonprofit Institution, and (C) has been In 
existence for at least tv^o years, 

(k) "Nonprofit" as applied to a school, agency, organization, or Institution 
means a school, agency, organization or institution owned and operated by 
one or more nonprofit corporations or associations, no part of the net earnings 
of which Inures, or may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or Individual, 

Subpart 2— Suppusmental Educational Oppoktunity Gkants 

SELECTION OF BECIPIEKTS , AOBEEMENTf, WITH INSTITUTIONS 

Sec. 41t3C. (a) (1) An individual shall be eligible for the award of a supple- 
mental grant under this subpart by an Institution of higher education which 
has made an agreement with the Commissioner pursuant to subsection (b), If 
the individual makes application at. the time and in the manner prescribed by 
that institution, in accordance with regulations of the Commissioner, 

(2) From among those who are eligible for supplemental grants through an 
institution which has an agreement with the Commissioner under subsection 
(b) for each fiscal year, the Institution shall, in accordance with such agree- 
ment under subsection (b), and within the amount allocated to the Institution 
for that purpose for that year under section 413D(b) select individuals who 
are to be awarded such grants and determine, In accordance with section 413B, 
the amounts to be paid to them, An Institution shall not award a supplemental 
grant to an individual unless it dete**mineR that — 

(A) he has been accepted for enrollment as an undergraduate student at 
such institution or, in the case of a student aheady attending such institution. 
Is in good standing there an an undergraduate ; 

he shows evidence of academic or creative promise and capability of 
maintaining good standing in this course of study ; 

(C) he is of exceptional financial need ; and 

(D) he would not, but for a supplemental grant be financially able to pursue 
a course of study at such institution. 

(1) who is pursuing a course of study leading to u first degree in a program 
of study which Is designed by the institution offering it to extend over five aca- 
demic years, or 

(11) who is because of his particular circumstances determined by the insti- 
tution to need an additional year to complete a course of study normally requir- 
ing four academic years, such period may be extended for not more than one 
additional acrdemi(j year. 

(2) A* supplemental grant awarded under this subpart shall entitle the stu- 
dent to whom it is awarded to payments pursuant to such grant only if — 

(A) that student Is malnf \ning satisfactory progress in the course of study 
he is pursuing, accordinri: to the standa^'ds and practices of the institution 
awarding the grnnt. and 

(B) that student is devoting at least half-time to that course of study, 
during the academic year, in attendance at that iDstltutlon. 

Failure to ho in att^^ndanco at the institution during vacation periods or 
periods of military service, or during other periods during which the Commis- 
sioner det(»rn)ines, in accnu'dance with regulations, tliat there is good cau.se for 
his nonattendance, shall not render a student ineligible for a supplemental 
grant; hut no pnyinents may ho made to a student during any such p<»riod of 
failure to he in attendance or i)eiiod of nonattendance, 
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Skc. -IL'lo. (a) (1) All individual shall ho ollj^ihlo fur (he award of a sui)i)lo» 
iniMital ^niiit undur tliis sul)i)arf hy an institution of hi«!it>r iMhu-ation wliich 
has made an awfnient wllli Iho Coinniissioiior imrsuaiit to siihsi'ctioii (h), if 
ih«^ Individual makes ai)i)li('ati{ui at the time nnd in tho manner i)rescribed hy 
that institution, In accordance witli re^^ulaticuis of the ('omniissionor, 

i2) From anioup: those who are eli^ihle for .suiipleniental ^I'l^nts (Iirou^^h an 
institution which has an a.iireenient with the Commissioner under subsection 
(h) for each liscai year, the institution shall, in accordance with such a^iVt-e- 
juent under subsection (b). and within the amount allocated to the institnti(ni 
f«»r that i»uri)ose for that year under section 4i;iD(b )solect individuals who are 
t<» be awarded sacli Kniiits and determine, in accordance with secilon HIU\, the ^ 
amuiuits to be paid to them. An institution .shall not award a suj>plemeiital 
i;rant to an individual unless it determines that — 

I A) he has been accei»ted for cMirollment as an underj^raduate student at such 
institution or, in case of a student already attendinj^ such institnti(m, is in 
Kood standing there as an underj^raduate ; * 

(H) be sIk^'.vs evidence* of academic or creative promise and capability of 
maintaining ^ood standing in this course of study ; 

iC) hi) is of exceptional tinancial uee{l ; and 

(I>) he would not, but for a snpiileinental grant, be financially able to pursue 
a course of study at such institution. 

SIJOG Regulations 45 C.F.R /70 

(n-) •'Institution of higher education** meai.s an educational institution iu 
any State wlr.cli (1) admits as reffular students only persons having a (!ertifi- 
cate of graduation from a school providing: secondary education, or the recog- 
nized equivalent of such a certificate. (2) is legally authorized within such 
^^tate to provide a proj^rani of education beyond secondary education. (3) 
provides an educational program for which it awards p* bachelor*s degree or 
provides not less than a two-year program which is acceptable for full credit 
toward such a degree, (4) is a public or other nonprofit institution, and (o) is 
accredited hy a nationally recognized accrediting agency or association or. if 
not so accredited, (i) is an institution with respect to which the Commissicmer 
has determined that there is satisfactory assurance, considering the resources 
available to the institution, the period of time, if any, during wh.oh It has 
ojierated. the effort it is making to meet accreditation standards, and the pur- 
pose for w' ich this determination is being made, that the institution will meet 
the accredii.^tion standards of such an agency or association within a reasona- 
ble time, or (ii) is an institution whose credits are accepted, on transfer by 
not less than throe institutions which are so accredited, for creciit on the same 
basis as if transferred from an institution so accredited. 

Such term «ilso includes any school which provides not less than a one-year 
I>rogram of training to iirepare students for gainful employment in a recogni^-.ed 
occupation and which meets the provision of jiaragrapb (ni) (1). (2), i4), and ^ 
(H) of this s(»ction unless the school is a public institution in which case it may 
alKo b(» accr(»ditfHl by the State agency in that State which has been listed by 
the <\)nimissi(mer as a reliable authority as to the quality of publi(» po.stsec- 
ondary vocational education in that State, and any proi)rietary institution of 
Iiiixher education, as defined In § 17().2. which has an agreement witli fhe Com- 
missioner containing sucli terms and conditions as the Commissioner determines 
to be riecessary to insure that the availability of assistance to students at the 
Kchool under this title has not resulted, and will not result, in an increase in 
the tuition, fees, or other charges to such students. 

(20U,S.(^. 10K7-1 (b).ll.n fa)) 

*'I*roprietary institution of higher education'* means a school (1) which 
I>rovides not less tluui a six-month program of training to prepare students for 
gainful eiUjiloyment in a recognized occupation. (2) which admits as regular 
students, only persons liaviiig a certificate of graduation from a school provid- 
ing seoon^'ary education, or the recognized e(iulvaleiit of such a certificate, (3) 
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which is legally authorized by the State in which It is located to provide a 
program of education beyond secondary education. (4) which is accredited by a 
nationally recoKiiivscd accrediting agency or association approved by tlio Co 
misxionor for this purpose. (H) \vhich is not a public or other non roilt institu- 
tion, and (0) which has been in existence for at least two years. 

Suni»ArT 3— GuANTS to States for Svate Studknt Incentives 

rURrosK; appkopkiations authorized 

Skc. 4ir)A, (a) It is uie purpose of this subpart to nuike incentive grants 
avaihibie to the States to assist them in providing grants to eligible students 
in attendance at institutions of higher education. 

SSIG Regnlatiom 45 C.F.R. 192^ 

^Institution of higher education" means an educational institution in any 
Mate which (1) admits as regular students only persons havhig a certliicato 
of graduation from a school providing secondary education, or the recognized 
equivalent of such a certificate. (2) is legally authorized within such State to 
provide a program of education beyond secondary education. (3) provides an 
educational program for which It awards a bachelor's degree or provides not 
less than a two-year program which is acceptable for full credit toward such a 
degree, (4) is a public or other nonproflt histitution, and (5) is accredited by 
a nationaliy recogni^ced accrediting agency or association or. if not so accred- 
ited, (i) is an institution with respect to which the Commisslonei has deter^ 
mined that there is satisfactory assurance, considering the resources available 
to the institution, the period of time, if any, during which It has operated, the 
effort It is malcing to meet accreditation standards, and the purpose for which 
this determinati<m is being made, that the institution will meet the accredita- 
tion standards of such an agency or association within a reasonable time, or 
(ii) is an institution whose credits are accepted, or transfer, by not less than 
three institutions which are so accredited, for credit on the same basis as if 
transferred from an institution so accredited. 

Such term also includes any school which provides not less than a one-year 
program of training to prepare students for gainful employment in a recognized 
occupation and which meets the provision of clauses (1), (2), (4), and (5) 
unless the school is a public institution in which case it may also be accredited 
by the State agency in that State which has been listed by the Commissioner 
as a reliable authority as to the quality of public postsecondary vocational 
education in that State, and any proprietary institution of higher education, 
as denned in § 102.2. whip'.i has an agreement with the Conmi'ssioner contain- 
ing such terms and conditions as the Commissioner determines to be necessary 
to insure that the availability of assistance to studei ts at the school under this 
part has not resulted, and will not result, in an inv nise in tre tuition, fees, 
or other charges to such students. 

"Proprietarj institution of higher education" means a school (1) which pro- 
vide? lot less than a six-month program of training to prepare students for 
gainful employment in a recognized occupation, (2) which admits as regular 
students only persons having a certificate of graduation from a school providing 
secondary education or the recognized equivalent of such a certificate. (3) 
which is legally authorized by the State in which it is located to provide a 
program of education beyond secondary education. (4) which is accredited by 
a nationally recornlzed accrediting agency or association approved by the 
Conunissioner for this purpose. (5) which is not a public or other nonprofit 
institution, and (6) which has been in t.. *stence for at least two years. 

SuRPAiiT 4 — Spkcial PKoaaAMs FOR Stuoents From Disadvantaged 

Backgrounds 

AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 417B. (a) Tlie Commissioner is authorized (without regard t( section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.O. H) ) to make grants to, and contracts 
with, institutions of higher education, including institutions with vocational 
and ca'-eer education programs, combinations of such Institutions, public and 
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private agencies and orgauiziti^.ns (.including professional J^nd scholarly associ- 
ations), and» in exceptional ca^es, secondary schools and secondary xucatlonal 
schools, for planning, developii g, or carrying out within the States one or 
m^re of the nervlres described in section 417 (a), 

Regulatiom 4i CF.R. 152J 

(e) The term 'Ir.stitutlon of Higher Education" lanans an educational insti- 
tution In any State which m^/etB \:he requirements ser, forth in section 1201(a) 
of the Act. 

(f) Tlie term "Post-Secondary School'- m^nns public or private nonprofit 
InstltutJ.oii which meeta the requirements set forth in sotttlon ^*85(c) of the Act. 

VETERANS COST-OF-lNSTitUCnoN PAYMENTS TO INSTITUTIONS OP HICHEB EDCOATION 

Sec. 420. (a)(1) During tlu^ period begi'^ning July 1, 1972 and eudlnir June 
30, 1975t each Institution of hlgnor educ/iiion shall be entitled to a payment 
under, and In accordance with, thi» section during any fiscal year, if the num- 
ber of persons who are vetttrans receivuig vocational rehabilitation under chap- 
ter 31 of title 38, United ?5tat'as C(»U', or veterans -eceiving educational 
assistance under chapter 34 n'i! such titi:, and who ars in attendance as under* 
graduate students at such institution du/ipg any academic yei?r, equals at least 
110 per centum of the number of such recipients who were in attendance at 
such institution during the preceding academic year. 

(2) During the period specified in paragraph (1), each Institution which 
has anallfied for a payment under this section for any year shall be entitled 
during the succeeding year, notwithstanding paragraph (1), to a payment 
under and In accordance with this section. If the number of persons referred to 
in HMch paragraph (1) equals at least the number of such persons who were 
in attendance at such institution during the preceding academic year. Each 
institution which is entitled *;o a payment for any fiscal year by reason of the 
preceding sentence shall be deemed, for the purposes of any such year succeed- 
ing the year. 

VCOI Regulations 45 CJFJt. 189 J 

"Institution of higher education,** or "institution," means an educational 
Institution in any State which: (a) Admits as regular students only persons 
having a certificate of graduation i'rom a school providing secondary education^ 
or the recognized equivalent of such a certificate, (b) is legally authorized 
within such State to provide a program of education beyond secondary educa- 
tion, (c) provides an educational program for which it awards a bachelor's 
degree or provides not less than a 2-year program which Is acceptable for full 
credit toward such a degree, (d) is a public or other nonprofit Institution, and 
(e) is accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or association 
as determined by the Commissioner or. If not so accredited, (1) Is an institution 
with respect to which the Commissioner has determined that there is satis- 
factory assurance, considering the resources available to the iasMtutlon, the 
period of time. If any, during which it has operated, the effort it Is making to 
meet accreditation standards, and the purpose for whSrh this determination Is 
being made, that the institution will meet the accreditation standards of such 
an agency or association within a reasonable time, or (2) is an institution 
whose credits are accepted, on transfer, by not less than three institutions which 
are so accredited, for credit on the same ba«is as if trai ^ferred f t'om an institu- 
tion so accredited. Such term also includes any school which provides not less 
than a 1-year program of training to prepare students for gainful employment 
in a recognized occupation and which meets the provisions of clauses (a), 
(b), (d), and (e) of this definition. 

Part R — Federal, State, and Private Programs op Low-Tntlukst 
Insured I<oans to Students in Institutions op Higher Education 

depinitions for reduced-interest student loan insurance program 
Sec. 135. As used In this part : 

(a) The term "eligible institution** means (1) an Institution of higher educa- 
tion, (2) a vocational school, or (3) with respect to students who ore nationals 
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of the United States, an institution outside the States which is comparable to 
an institntion of higher education or to a vocational school and which has been 
approved by the ConiABissioner for purposes of this part. 

(b) The term "institution of higher education" means an educational institu- 
tion in any State which (1) admits as regular students only persons having 
a oertlflcate of graduation from a school providing secondary education, or the 
recognized equivalent of such certificate (2) is legally authorized within such 
State to provide a program of education beyond secondary education, (3) pro- 
vides an educational program for which it awards a bachelor's degree or pro- 
vide.s not less than a t\.'o-year program which Is acceptable for full credit 
toward such a degree, (4) is a public or other nonprofit instltutJon, and (5) 
is accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or association 
approved by the Commissioner for this purpose or, if not so accredited, (A) is 
an iuKtitution with respect to which the Commissioner has determined that 
there is satisfactory assurance, considering the resources available *-o the instl- 
tuti )n, the ptTiod of time. If any, during which it has oi>eratt'd, the effort it is 
making to meet accreditation standards, and the pur])ose for which this deter- 
mination is being nmde, that the institution will meet the accreditation stand- 
ards of such an agency or association within a reasonable time, or (b) is an 
institution whose credits an.* accepted on transfer by not less than tfiree insti- 
tutions which are so accredited, for credit on the same basis as if transferred 
from an institution so accredited. Such term includes any public or other 
nonpiofit collegiatw or associate degree .school of nursing and any school which 
provides not loss than a one-year program of training to prepare students for 
gainful j*nii)loymenL in a recognized occupation and which meets the provisions 
of clauses (1), (2), (4), and (o). If tlie Commissioner determines that a par- 
ticular category of such schools does not meet the requirements of clause (5) 
because then* is no nationally recognized accrediting agency or association 
qualiliod to accredit schools in such category, he shall, pending the establish- 
ment of such an accrediting agency or association, appoint an advisory com- 
mituv, composed of persons specially qualified to evaluate training provided 
by schools in such rategory, which shall (i) prescribe the standards of content, 
scope, and quality wh.U'h must be met in order to qualify schools in such 
category to participate in the program pursuant to this part, and (ii) deter- 
mine whether particular schools net meeting the requirements of clause (H) 
meet thijse standards. For purposes of this subsection, the Commissioner shall 
pul)lish a list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies or associations 
which he determines to be reliable authority as to the quality of training 
offored. 

(c) The term "vocational school** means a business or trade school, or tech- 
nical institution or other technical or vocational school, in any State, which 
(1) admits as regular students only persons who have completed or left ele- 
ment^.ry or secondary school and who have the ability to benefit from the 
training offered by such institution; (2) Is legally authorized to provide, and 
provides within that State, a program of postsecondary vocational or technical 
education designed to fit individuals for useful emi)loyment in recognized occu- 
pations; CO lias been in existence for two years or has been specially accred- 
ited by the Commissioner as an institution meeting the other requirements of 
this subsection; and (4) is accredited (A) by a nationally recognized accredit- 
ing agency or association listed by the Commissioner pursuant to this clause, 
(B) if the Commissioner determines that there is no nationally recognized 
accrediting agency or association qualified to accredit schools of a particular 
category, by a State ageiicy listed by the Commissioner pursuant to this clause 
and (C) if the Commissioner determines there is no nationally recognized or 
State agency or association qualified to accredit schools of a particular cate- 
gory, by an advisory committee appointed by him and composed of persons 
specially qualified to evaluate training provided by schools of that category 
which committee shall prescribe the standards of content, scope, and quality 
whh'h naist be met by those schools in order for loans to students attending 
them to be insurable under this part and shall also determine whether particu- 
lar schools meet those standards. For the purpose of this subsection the Com- 
missioner shall publish a list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies or 
associations and State agencies which he determines to be reliable authority as 
to the quality of education or training afforded. 
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f(l) The torm "collo^^iate sohool of nursing" means a depart inent. division, or 
other administrative unit in a college or university which provides primarily 
or exdusively an accredited program of education in professional niirshij; and 
allied subjects leading to the degree of bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, 
bachelor of nursing, or to an equivalent degree, or to a graduate degree in 
nursing. 

(e) The term "associate degree school of nursing" means a department, divi- 
sion, or other administrative unit in a junior college, community college, col- 
lege, or university which provides primarily or exclusively an accredited two- 
year program of education in professional nursing and allied subjects leading 
to an associate degree in nursing or to an equivalent degree. 

(f) The torm "^accredited" when applied to any program of nurse education ^ 
means a program accredited by a recognized body or bodies approved for such 
purpose by the Commissioner of Education. 

(g) The term ''eligible lender" means an eligible institution, an agency or 
instrumentality of a State, or a financial or credit institution (including an 
insurance company) which is subject to examination and supervision by an « 
agency of the United States or of any State, or a pension fund approved by the 
Comniissioner for this purpose. 

(h) The term "line of credit" means an arrangement or agreement between 
the lender and the borrower whereby u loan is paid out by the lender to the 
borrower in annual installments, or whereby the lender agrees to make, in 
addition to the initial loan, additional loans in subsequent years. 

(20 U.S.C. 1085) Enacted Nov. 8, 106G, P.L. 8D-329, Title IV, sec. 435, 79 Stat. 
1247; as amended Oct. 29, 1966, P.L. 89-698, Title II. sec. 204, 80 Stat. 1072; 
amended Oct. 16, 1968, P.L. 90-575, Title I, sees. 116, 118, 82 Stat 1023-26. 

Regulations GSL/FISL 45 C.F.R, 177,1 

(e) The term "eligible institution" or "institution" means (1) an institution 
of higher education, (2) a vocational school, or (3) with respect to students 
who are nationals of the United States, an institution outside the United States 
which is comparable to an institution of higher education or to a vocational 
school and which has been approved by the Commissioner for purposes of this 
part. 

(f) The term "institution of higher education" means an educational institu- 
tion in any State which (1) admits as regular students only persons having a 
cortifu'ate of graduation from a school providing secondary education or the 
rt^rogiiized equivalent of such certificate, (2) is legally authorized within such 
State to provide a program of education beyond secondary education, (3) pro- 
vides an educational program for which it awards a bachelor's degree or pro- 
videt; not less than a 2-year program which is acceptable for full credit 
toward such a degree, (4) is a public or other nonprofit institution, and (5) is 
accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or a.ssociation 
approved by the Commissioner for this purpose or, if not so accredited, (i) is 
an institution with respect to which the Commissioner has determined that 
there is satisfactory a.ssurance, considering the resources available to the insti- 
tution, the period of time, if any, during which it has operated, the effort it is 
making to meet accreditation standards, and the purpose for which this deter- 
mination is being made, that the institution will meet the accreditation stand- 
ards of such an agency or association within a reasonable time, or (ii) is an 
Institution whose credits are accepted on transfer by not less than three insti- 
tutions which are so accredited, for credit on the same basis as if transferred 
from an institution .so accredited. Sucli term includes any school which provides 
not less than a 1 year program of training to prepare students for gainful 
employment in a recognized occupation and which meets the provisions of sub- 
paragraphs (1), (2), (4), and (5) of this paragraph. If the Commissioner 
determines that a particular category of .such schools does not meet the require- 
ments of subparagraph (5) of this paragraph because there is no nationally 
recognized accrediting agency or association qualified to accredit schools in 
such fategory, he shall, pending the establisliment of such an accrediting 
agency or association, appoint an advisory committee, composed of persons spe- 
cially qualified to evaluate training provided by schools in such category, 
which shall (a) prescribe the standards of content, scope, and quality which 
must be met in order to qualify schools in such category to pavtioipate in the 
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program pursuant to this part, and (6) determine whether particular schools 
not meeting the requirements of subparagraph (5) of this paragraph meet 
those standards. For purposes of this paragraph, the Commissioner shall pub- 
lish a list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies or associations which 
he determines to be reliable authority as to the quality of training offered. 

(ff) The term "vocational school" means a business or trade school, or tech- 
nical institution or other technical or vocational school in any State which (1) 
admits as regular students only persons who have completed or left elementary 
or secondary school and who have the ability to benefit from the training 
olTered by such infititution ; (2) is legally authorized to provide, and provides 
within that State, a program of post-secondary vocational or technical educa- 
tion designed to provide occupational skills more advanced than those ?;enerallv 
provided at the high school level and which provides not less than 300 clock 
hours of classroom instruction or its equivalent, or in the case of a program 
offered by correspondence, requiring completion in not less than 6 months and 
designed to fit individuals for useful employment in recognized occupations; (3) 
has been in existence for 2 years of has been specially accredited by tlie Com- 
missioner as an institution meeting the other requirements of this paragraph • 
and (4) is accredited (i) by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or asso- 
ciation listed by the Commissioner pursuant to this paragraph, (ii) if the Com- 
missioner determines there is no nationally recognized accrediting agency or 
association qualified to accredit schools of a particular category, by a State 
agency listed by the Commissioner pursuant to this paragraph, and (iii) if 
the Commissioner determines there is no nationally recognized or State agency 
or association qualified to accredit schools of a particular category, by an 
advisory committee appointed by him and compo;3v,d of persons specially quali- 
fied to evaluate training j)rovided by schools of that category which committee 
shall prescribe standards of content, scope, and quality which must be met by 
those schools in ordsr for loans to students attending them to be insurable 
under tlie Act. and shall also determine whether particular schools meet those 
sfandards. For the purpose of this paragraph, the Commissioner shall publish 
a list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies or associations and State 
agencies which lie determines to be reliable authority as to the quality of 
education or training afforded. 

(h) "Eligible lender*' means an institution of higher education or vocational 
school, an agency or instrumentality of a State, a financial or credit institution 
(including banks, savings and loan associations, credit unions and insurance 
companies) which is subject to examination and supervision by an agency of 
the United States or any State, or a pension fund approved by the Commis- 
sioner for this purpose. A pension fund, Institution of higher education or 
vocational sciiool will not be approved by the Commissioner unless it can 
satisfactorily demonstrate that the procedures it has established for making or 
purcliasing loans covered by this part are in accordance with generally 
accepted commercial lending practices and that it is able to carry out *-he duties 
and responsibilities required of it under this part. 
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Si:c. fa) Notwithstanding any other provision of this part, the Commis- 
sioner is authorized to prescribe such regulations as may be necessarv to 
provide for— 

( 1) a fiscal audit of an eligible institution with regard to any funds obtained 
from a student \v'ho has received a loan insured under this part, or insured 
by a State or nonprotit private institution or organization with which the 
Comni[ssi(»n(»r has jin agi'oem(»nt under stjction ^2S(h) ; 

(2) the establishment of reasonable standards of financial responsibility and 
appropriate institutional capability for the administration by an eligible insti- 
Uiiiun of a program of student financial aid with respeot 'to funds obtained 
from a student who has received a loan insured under this part, or insured by 
a State or nonprofit private institution or organization with which the Corn- 
Commissioner has an agreement under section 42S(h) ; 

(3) the limitation, suspension, or termination of the oligibilitv iindt^r this part 
of any otherwise eligible institution, whenever the Commissioner has deter- 
mined, after notice and affording an opportunity for hearing, that such insti- 
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tution has violated or failed to carry out any regulation prescribed under this 

''^(b) The Commissioner shall publish a list ot State agencies which he deter- 
mines to be reliable authority as to the quality of public postsecondary voca- 
tional ftducation in their respective States for the purpose of determining 
eligibility for all Federal student assistant programs. -.oow^os aa 

(20 u:S.C.. 1087-1) Enacted June 23, 1972, P.L. 02-318, sec. 132E(a), 86 
Stat 

* " ' Part C Work Study Progbamb 

grants for work-study programs 

Sec 443 (a) The Commissioner is authorized to enter into agreements with 
eligible institutions under which the Comm'.ssioner will make grants to such 
institutions to assist in the operation of work-study programs as hereinafter 
Dro vided 

(b) For the purposes of this part of the term "eligible Institution" means an 
institution of higher education (as defined in section 435(b) of this Act), an area 
vocational school (as defined in section 8(2) of the Vocational Education Act 
of 19(k5), or a proprietary institution of higher education (as defined lu section 
91 (b) of this Act. , ^ 

(3) For the puiposes of this subsection, the term "proprietary institution 
of higher education" means a school (A) which provides not less than a six- 
month program of training to prepare students for gainful employment in a 
rftcognized occupation, (B) which meets the requirements of clauses (1) and 
{•>) of section 1201 u)^ (C) which does not meet the requirement of section 
rVumQ (4) of section 1201 (a), (D) which is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association approved by the Commissioner for 
ihls purpose, and (E) which has been in existence for at least two years. For 
purposes of this paragraph, the Commissioner shall publish a list of nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies or associations which he determines to be reli- 
able authority as to the quality of training offered, 

CIVS Regulations 45 C.F.R. 175,2 

(1) "Institution of higher education" means an educational institution in 
any ^Xatc which meets the requirements of section 435(b) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1005. The term "educational institution" limits the scope of this 
definition to establishments where teachii;g is conducted and which have an 
identity ot their own (42 U.S.G. 27u3(b) ). 

(v) "Proprietary institution of higher education" means a private profit 
making educational institution in any State which (1) provides not less than a 
G-month program of training to prepare students for gainful employment, in a 
r*)cognized occupation, (2) admits as regular students only persons having a 
certificate of graduation from a school providing secondary education, or the 
recognized equivalent of such a certificate, (3) is legally authorized within 
such State to provide a program of education beyond secondary school, (4) 
is accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or association 
api>roved by the Commissioner for this purpose, and (5) has been in existence 
for 2 years, 

§ /75.// Program eligihility 

(a) General "VVork-Study Programs operated under an institutional agree* 
ment for the p.*irt-time employment of Students may involve work for the insti- 
tution itself (except in the case of a proprietary institution of higher educa- 
tion) or work for a public or private nonprofit organization in any State, 

TiTLK XII — General Provisions 

DEFxMTIONS 

Sec. 1201. As used In this Act — 

(a) The term "institution of higher education" means an educational institu- 
tion in any State which (1) admits as regular students only persons having a 
cenificate of graduation from a school providing secondary eduviation, or the 
recognized equivalent of such a certificate, (2) is legally authorized within 
such State to provide a program of education beyond secondary education, (3) 
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provides an educational program for which it awards a bachelor's degree or 
provides not less than a two-year program, which is acceptable for full credit 
toward such a degree, (4) ig a public or other nonprofit institution, and (5) is 
accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or association or, if 
not so acereditedi (A) Is an Institution with respect to which the Commissioner 
has determined that tliere is satisfactory assurance, considering the resources 
available to the institution, the period of time, if any, during which it has 
operated, the effort it is making to meet accreditation standards, and the pur- 
pose for which this determination is being made, ths ; the Institution will meet 
the accreditation standards of such an agency or as: ociation within a reasona- 
ble time, or (B) is an institution whose credits are accepted, on transfer, by 
not less than three institutions which are so accredited, for credit on the same 
basis as if transferred from an institution so accredited. Such term also 
includes any school which provides not less than a one-year program of train- 
ing to prepare students for gainful employment in a recognized occupation and 
which meets the provision of clauses (2), (4), and (5). For purpose of this 
subsection, the Commissioner shall publish a list of nationally recognized 
p.ccrodlting agencies or associations whicL> he detenuinos to be reliable author- 
ity as to the quality of training offered. 



GENERAL REGULATIONS 

PAUT140— Co\fMLS.SIONKR\S RF.COONITIO^' PROCDDUIIF.S FOR NATIONAL 

AccKKDiTiNCr Bodies A:n> Statk Agencies 

SUKI-AUT A — CUITEKIA FOR NATIONALLY RKCOONIZF.D ACCREOrriNO 
AGENCIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec. 

14J).l Scor)e. 
14U.2 Dellnitions. 
140.3 Puhlicati(m of list. 
145>.4 Inclusion on list. 

149.5 Initial recognition ; renewal of recognition. 
140.0 Criteria. 

Authority: (20 U.S.C. 403(b), 1085(b). 1141(a), 1248(11)); (42 U.S.C. 
203a(b), 2l)rif-3(b), 29oh-4(l)(D), r.08b(f)); (8 U.S.C. 1101(a) (15) (F) ) ; 
(12 U.S.C. 1749c(b)) ; (38 U.S.C. 1775(a)). 

SUBPART B — CRITERIA FOR STATE AGENCIES 

Sec, 

149.20 Scope. 

149.21 Publication of list. 

149.22 Inclusion on list. 

149 23 IniiiUi recognition ; reevaluation. 
149,24 Criteria. 

Authority: Sec. 438(b) of the Higher Education Act of 1965. Pub. L. G0-o2(> 
as amended by Pub. L. 92-318, 86 Stat. 235, 26-i (20 U.S.C. 1087^1 (b)). 

SUBI»AKT A — CRITERIA FOB NATIONALLY HECOONIZED ACCREniTrNO AGENCIES 

AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Accreditation of institutions or programs of institution^^ by agencies or asso- 
ciations nationally recognized by the U.S. Commissioner of Education is a pre- 
requisite to the eligibility for Federal financial assistance, of institutions and 
of the students attending such institutions under a wide vavKty of federally 
supported programs. The recognition of such agencies is reflecied in lists pub- 
lished by the Conuuissioner in the Federal Register. Inclusion on sucli list is 
dependent upon the Commissioner's finding that any such recognized agency or 
association is reliable authority as to the quality of training offered. The Com- 
jidssioner's recognition is granted and the agency or association is included on 
r\\Q li5t only when it meets the criteria estab.isi ?d by the Commissioner and 
set forth in 5 149.6 of this part. 
41-005—75 2 
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§ liQ.'ri DcflnltUmR, 

♦•Accrediting*' means tlie process whereby an agency or association grants 
public recoj;nition to a school, institute, college, university, or speciali'^ed pro- 
gram of study which meets certain established quallllcations and educational 
standards, as determined through initial and periodic evaluations. The essen- 
tial purpose of the accreditation process is to provide a professional judgment 
as to the quality of the educational institution or program (s) offered, and to 
encourage continual improvement thereof; 

"Adverse accrediting action" means denial of accreditation or preaccredita- 
tion status or the withdrawal of accreditation or preaccreditatlon status; 

"Agency or association" means a corporation, association, or other legal 
entity or unit thereof whicli has the principal responsibility for carrying out ^ 
the accrediting function; 

"Institutional accreditation" applies to the total institution and signifies that 
the Institution as a whoU* is achieving its educational objt»ctives .satisfactorily: 

"Regional" means the conduct of institutional accreditation in three or more 

States; , , * 

"Representatives of the public" means representatives who are laymen In 
the sense that they are not educators in, or members of, the profession for 
which the students are being prepared, nor in any way are directly related to 
the institutions or programs being evaluated ; 

"States" includes the District of Columbia and territories and possessions of 
the United States. 
(20 U.S.C. 1141(a)) 
§ lJfD.2 Puhlication of list. 
Periodically the U.S. Commissioner of Education will publish a list in the 
FKDKitAr, Ri:gistkr of the acc-reditlng agencies and as.-;ociations which ho deter- 
mines to be reliable authorities as to the quality of training offered by educa- 
tional institutions or programs, either in a geographical area or in a speclall'/ed 
field. The general scope of the recognition granted to each of the listed accredit- 
ing bodies will also be listed, 
(20 U.S.C. 1141(a)) 
§ I.'/.O..} Inchiiiion on lint 

Any accrediting agency or association which desires to be listed by the Com- 
missioner as meeting the criteria set forth in § 149.0 should apply in writing 
to the Director. Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff, Bureau of 
Postsecondary Education. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

§ 1)0,5 Initial recognition, and rcneioal of recognition, 

(a) For initial recognition and for renewal of recognition, the accrediting 
agency or association will furnish information establishing Its compliance with 
the criteria set forth in § 140.6. This information may be supplemented by 
personal interviews or by review of the agency's facilities, records, personnel 
Qualifications, and administrative management. Each agency listed will be 
reevaluated by the Commissioner at his discretion, but at least once every four 
years. No adverse decision will become final without affording opportunity for 
a hearing. 

(b) In view of the criteria set forth in § 149.0. it is unlikely that more than 
one association or agency will qualify for recognition (1) in a defined geo- 
graphical nr{»a of jurisdiction or (2 )in a defined Held of program specializa- 
tion within secondary or post.secondary education. If two or more separate orga- 
nizations in a detined field do seek recognition, they will both be expected to 
demiinstrate need for their activities and show that th(\v coUnhorato closely 
so that their accrediting activities do net unduly di.srupt the alTected institu- 
tion or program. 

(20 U.S.C. 114i(a)) 
§ IffUfj Criteria. 

In rocinosting designation by the U.S. Commissioner oi! Education as a 
nationally recor*nzed accrediting agency or association, an accrediting agency 
or association must show : 

(a) Functional aspects. Its functional aspects will be demonstrated by: 

(1 )It3 scope of operations : 
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(i) The agency or association is national or regional .'n its siope of opera- 
tions. , , , 

(il) The agency or association clearly (leAncs in its character, hy-hiws or 
accrediting standards the scope of its activities, including the geographical 
area and tfce types, and levels of Institutioiio or programs covered. 

i 2) Its organi7.atlon : 

(i) The agmcy or assooiiitUm has the administrative personnel and proce- 
durcs to carry out its (>penitions in ii timely and effective nirtnner. 

(li) The agency or assoeluiMon delines its liscal needs, manages its expendi- 
tures, and has adequate llnancial resources to carry out its operations, as shown 
by an externally audited iinancial statement, 

(iii) The agency's or association's fees, if any, for the accreditation process 
<lo not exceed the reasonable cost of sustaining and improving the process, 

(iv) The agency or association uses competent and knowledgeable persons, 
qualltied by experience and training, and selects such persons in accordance with 
jiondiscriniinatory practices: (A) to participate on visiting evaluation teams; 
(B) to engage In consultative services for the evaluation and accreditation 
process; and (C) to serve on policy and decision-making bodies. 

(v) The agency or association includes on each visiting evaluation team at 
least one i)erson who Is not a member of its policy or decision-making body or 
its administrative staff. 

1 3) Its procedures: 

(i) The agency or association maintains clear definitions of each level of 
accreditation status and has clearly written procedures for granting, denying, 
reaflirming, revoking, and reinstating such accredited statuses. 

(ii) The agency or association, if it has developed a prei;ccre<lltation status, 
provides for the application of criteria and procedures that are related in an 
appropriate manner to those employed for accreditation. 

(iii) The agency or association requires, as an Integral part of its accredit- 
ing process, institutional or program self-analysis and an on-site review by a 
visiting team. 

(A) The self-analysis shall be a qualitative assessment of the strengths and 
liniitations of the institution or program, including the achievement of institu- 
tional or program objectives, and should involve a representative portion of the 
institution's admini.strative staff, teaching faculty, students, governing body, 
and other appropriate constituencies. 

(B) The agency or as.sociation provides written and consultative guidance to 
the In.stitution or program and to the visiting team. 

(b) RvHp(tnnibUity, Its responsibility will be demonstrated by the way in 
which — 

(1) Its accreditation in the field in which it operates serves clearly identified 
needs, as follows : 

(1) The agency's or association'.s accreditation program takes into account 
the rights, responsibilities, and interests of students, the general public, the 
araden^ic. professional, or occupational fields Involved, and institutions. 

fii) The agency's or association's purposes and objectives are clearly defined 
in it*s charter, by-laws, or accrediting .standards. 

(2) It is responsive to the public interest, in that: 

(i) The asrency or association includes representatives of the public in its 
policy and decision-making bodies, or in an advisory or consulta^-ive capacity 
that assures attention by tlie policy and decision-making bodies. 

fii) The agency or association publishes or otherwise makes publicly avail- 
able : 

(A) The standards by which institutions or programs are evaluated; 

(B) The procedures utl!l/,(Kl in arriving at decisions regarding the accredita- 
tion status of an institution or program; 

(C) The current ac^Tcditation status of institutions or programs and the 
date of the next currently scheduled review or reconsideration of accreditation ; 

(D) The names and afilliations of members of its policy and decislon-nniklng 
bodies, and the name(s) of Its principal administrative personnel : 

(10) A description of the ownership, control and type of lOfa'al organization of 
the agency or association. 

fill) The agency or association provides advance notice of proposed or 
revised standards to all persons, institutions, and organizations significantly 
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affected by its accrediting process, aud providos such persons, institutions and 
organizations adequate opportunity to comment on such standards prior to tlieir 
adoption. 

(iv) The agency or association has written procedures for the review of 
conipliiints i>ertalning to Institutional or program quality, as those relate to the 
a^oncy's standards, and deiuoastrates that i3uch procedures are adequate to pro- 
vide timely treatment of such complaints in. a manner that is fair and equitable 
to the coiuplalnaut and to the institution or program. 

(3) It assures due process in its accrediting procedures, as demonstrated In 
part by : 

(I) Affording initial evaluation of the institutions or programs only when the 
chief executive officer of the institution applies for accreditation of the institu- 
tion or any of its programs ; 

fii) Providing for adequate discussion during an on-site visit between the 
visiting team and the faculty, administrative staff, students, and other appro- 
priate persons ; 

(iii) Furnishing, as a result of an evaluation visit, a written report to the 
institution or program commenting on areas of strengths, areas needing 
improvement and, when appropriate, suggesting means of improvement and 
Including specific areas, if any, where the institution or program may not be in 
compliance with the agency's standards; 

(iv) Providing the chief executive otficer of the institution or program with 
an opportunity to comment upon the written report and to file supplemental 
materials pertinent to the facts and conclusions in the written report of the 
visiting team before the accrediting agency or association takes action on the 
rei)ort ; 

(v) Kvaluating, when appropriate, the report of the visiting team in the pres- 
ence of a member of the team, preferably the chairman ; • 

(vi) Providing for the withdrawal of accreditation only for cause, after 
revifw. or when the institution or program does not permit reevaluation, after 
due notice ; 

(vii) Providing the chief executive officer of the institution with a specific 
statement of reasons for any adverse accrediting action, and notice of the right 
to appeal such action ; 

(viii) Establishing and implementing published rules of procedure regarding 
appeals which will provide for; 

(A) Xo change in the accreditation status of the institution or program 
pending disposition of an appeal ; 

(B) Right to a hearing before the appeal body ; 

(C) Supplying the chief executive officer of the institution with a written 
decision of the appeal body, including a statement of specifics. 

(4) It has demonstrated capability and willingness to foster ethical practices 
among the institutions or programs which it accredits, including equitable 
student tuition refunds and nondiscriminatory practices in admissions and 
emnioyment. 

(5) It maintains a program of evaluation of its educational standards 
desgined to assess their validity and reliability. 

(fi) It secures sufiicient qualitative information regarding the Institution or 
pro;:ram which shows an on-going program evaluation of outputs consistent 
with the educational goals of the institution or program. 

(V) It eneouragfs experimental and innovative programs to the extent that 
these are conceived and implemented in a manner which ensures the quality and 
integrity of the institution or program. 

(H) It accredits only those iufc^tltutions or programs which meet its published 
standards, and demonstrates that its standards,. policies, and procedures are 
fairly applied and that its evaluations are conducted and decisions rendered 
under conditions that assure an impartial and objective judgment. 

(9) It reevaluates at reasonable intervals institutions or programs which it 
has accredited. 

flO) It requires that any reference to its accreditation of accredited institu- 
tions and programs clearl3* specifies the areas and levels for which accredita- 
tion has been received. 
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(0) ReliaMlity. Its reliability is demonstrated by- 
CD Acceptance throughout the United States of its policies, evaluation 

methods, and decisions by educators, educational institutions, licensing bodies, 
practitioners, and employers ; 

(2) Regular review of its standards, policies and procedures, in order that 
the evaluative process shall support constructive analysis, einphiisisse factors of 
critical importance, and reflect the educational and training needs of the stu- 
dent ; 

(3) Not less than two years' experience as an accrediting agency or associa- 
tion ; 

(4) Reflection In the composition of its policy and decisionmaking bodies of 
the community of Interests directly affected by the scope of its accreditation. 

(d) Autonomous, Its autonomy is demonstrated by evldince that— 

(1) It performs no function that would be inconsistent with the formation of 
an independent judgment of the quality of an educational program or institu- 
tion ; 

(2) It provides in its operating procedures against conflict of Interest in the 
rendering of its judgments and decisions. 

(20 U.S.C. n41(a)) 

SrBPABT B— CBITERIA FOB STATE AGENCIES 

S t/,9.20 Scope. 

(a) Pursuant to section 438(b) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 as 
amended by Public Law 92-318, the United States Commissioner of Education 
is required to publish a list of State agencies which he determines to be reli- 
able authorities as to the quality of public postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion in their respective States for the purpose of determining eligibility for 
Federal student assistance programs administered by the OflSce of Education. 

(b) Approval by a State agency Included on the list will provide an alternative 
means of satisfying statutory standards as to the quality of public post- 
secondary vocational education to be undertaken by students receiving assist- 
ance under such programs. 

(20 U.S.C. 1087-1 (b)) 

S 1/,9.21 Publication of list 

Periodically the U.S. Commissioner of Education will publish a list in the 
Federal Register of the State agencies which he determines to be reliable 
authorities as to the quality of public postsecondary vocational education in 
their respective States. 
(20 U.S.C. 1087-1 (b)) 
S l/f9.22 Inclusion on list. 

Any State agency which desires to be listed by the Commissioner as meeting 
the criteria set forth in § 149.24 should apply in writing to the Director, 
Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff, Bureau of Postsecondary Edu- 
cation. OlSce of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 
(20 U.S.C. 1087-1 (b)) 

5 1/(9.28 Initial recoirnitiont and reevaluation. 

For initial recognition and for renewal of recognition, the State agency will 
furnish information establishing its compliance with the criteria set forth In 
J 149.24. This information may be supplemented by personal interviews or by 
review of the agency's facilities, records, personnel quallflcatlons. and adminis- 
trative m.-^nagement. Each agency listed will be reevaluated by the Commis- 
sioner at his discretion, but at least once every four years. No adverse decision 
win become final without affording an opportunity for a hearing. 
(20 U.S.C. 1087-1 (b)) 
S 1^9.2//. Criteria for State agencies. 

The following are the criteria which the Commissioner of Education will 
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utilize in desifiimtiiiff a State agency as a reliable authority to assess the 
miallty of public nostsecondary vocational education in its respective btate, 

(a) Functional aspects. The functional aspects of the State agency mu3t be 
shov/n by : 

[1) Its scope of operations. 'HhQtigQncj: ..t . i i 

(1) Is statewide in the scope of its operations and is lej^'ally authorized to 
api)rove public postsecondary vocational institutions or programs ; 

(ii) Clearly sets forth the scope of its objectives and activities, both as to 
kinds and levels of public postsecondary vocational institutions or programs 
covered, and the kinds of operations performed ; 

(iii) Delineates the process by which it differentiates among and approves 
programs of varyini; levels. 

(2) Its organization. The State agency: 

(i) Employs qualified personnel and uses sound procedures to carry out its 
operations in a timely and effective manner; 

(ii) Kccoives adequate and timely financial support, as shown by its n,ppro- 
print ions, to carry out its operations ; 

fiii) Selects competent and knowledgeable persons, qualified by experience 
and training, and selects such persons in accordance with nondiscriminatory 
practices. (A) to participate on visiting teams. (B) to engage in consultative 
services for the evaluation and approval process, and (C) to serve on decision- 
making bodies. 

(3) Its procedures. Tlie State agency: 

(i) Maintains clear defiinitions oi: approval status an^l has developed written 
procedures for granting, reaffirming, revoking, denying, and reinstating 
approval status ; 

(ii) Requires, as an Integral part, of the approval and teapproval process. 
Institutional or program self-analysis and onsite reviews by visiting teams, and 
provides written and consultative guidance to institutions or programs and 
visiting teams. 

(A) Self-analysis shall be a qualitative assessment of the strengths and limi- 
tations of the instructional program, including the achievement of institutional 
or program objectives, and should involve a representative portion of the insti- 
tution's administrative staff, teaching faculty, students, governing body, and 
other appropriate constituencies. 

(B) The visiting team, which includes qualified examiners other than 
agency staff, reviews instructional content, methods and resources, administra- 
tive management, student services, and facilities. It prepares written reports 
and recommendations for use by the State agency. 

(iii) Reevaluates at reasonable and regularly scheduled intervals Institu- 
tions or programs which it has approved, 

(I)) Responsibility and reliahility. The responsibility and reliability of the 
State agency will be demonstrated by : 

(1) Its responsiveness to the public interest. The State agency : 

(i) Has an advisory body which provides for representation from public 
employment .services and employers, employees, postsecondary vocational educa- 
tors, students, and the general public, including minority groups. Among its 
functions, this structure provides counsel to the State agency relathig to the 
development of standards, operating procedures and policy, and interprets the 
e<lucational needs and manpower projections of the State public postsecond- 
ary vocational education system : 

(ii) Demonstrates that the advi.sory body makes a real and meaningful con- 
tribution to the approval process; 

(iii ) Provides advance public notice of proposed or revised standards or regu- 
lations through its regular channels of connnunlcations. supplemented, if neces- 
sary, with direct communication to inform interested members of the affected 
connnunity. In addition, it provides such persons the opiiortunlty to comment 
on the standards or regulations prior to their adoption ; 

fiv) f^ecures .sufficient qualitative information regarding the applicant insti- 
tution or program to enable the institution or program to demonstrate that it 
has an ongoing program of evaluation of outputs consistent with its educational 
goals ; 
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(v) EncournKos experimental and innovative programs to the extent that 
these are conceived and implemented in a manner which ensures the quality 
and inleprrity of the institution w profcrani ; 

(vi; Demonstrates that it approves only those institutions oi' programs 
which meet its puhlished standards; that its standards, policies, and procedures 
are fairly applied ; and that its evaluation? are conducted and decisions are 
rendered under conditions that assure an impartial and ohjective jud?^ment; 

(vii) liegularly reviews its standards, policies and procedures in order that 
the ovalimtlve process shall support constructive analysis, emphasiz'3 factors of 
critical importance, and reflect the educational and training needs of the stu- 
dent ; 

(viii) Perf )rms no function that would he inconsistent with the formation of 
an independent judgment of the auality of an eduuitional institution or pro- 
gram ; 

(ix) Has written procedures for the review of complaints pertainins: to insti- 
tutional or pro.^'ram quality as these relute to the atcency's standards, and 
demonstrates that such ;)rocedures are adequate to provide timely treatment of 
such complaints in a manner fair and equitable to the compiainunt and to the 
institution or projjrani ; 

(X) Annually makes -Available lo the public (A) its policies for approval, 
reports of its operations, and (C) list of instituiions or programs which it 
has appvoved ; 

(xi) IMpiires each approved school or program to report on chanf,es insti- 
tuted to determine continued compli(?nce with standards or regulations; 

( xll) Confers re^u^arly with counterimrt agencies that have similar responsi- 
bilities in other and neighboring States about methods and techniques that 
may he used to meet those responsibilities. 

(2) Its assurances that due process Is accorded to institutions or programs 
seeking approval. The S.ate agency : 

, (i) Provides for adequate discussion during the on-site visit between the 
visiting team and the faculty, administrative staff, students, and other appro- 
priate persons; 

(ii) Furnishes as a result of the evaluation visit, a written report to the insti- 
tution or program commenting on areas of strength, areas needing improve- 
ment, and, when approprip^-e. suggesting means of impro\ement and including 
specific areas, if any, where lI.? institu^on or program may not be in compli- 
ance with the agency's standards; 

(iii) Pr(n-ides the chief executive ofllcer of the institution or program with 
opportunity to comment upon the written rei)ort and to file supplemental mate- 
rials pertinent to the facts and conclusions in the written report of the visiting 
team before the agency takes action on the report ; 

(Iv) Provides the chief executive officer of the institution with a speciflc 
statement of reasons for any adverse action, and notice of the right to appeal 
such action before an appeal body designated for that purpose ; 

(V) Publishes rules of procedure regarding appeals ; 

(vl) Continues the approval status of the institution or program pending 
disposition of an appeal ; 

(vii) rurnishes the chief executive officer of the institution or program with 
a written decision of the appeal body, including a statement of its reasons there- 
for. 

^ ((•) Cnpncity in foster cthiml practices. The State agency must demonstrate 
its capability and willingness to foster ethical practices by showing that it: 

<i) Promotes a well-defined set of ethical standards governing instiMitional 
or programmatic practices, including recruitment, advertising, transcripts, fair 
and equitable stiident tuition refunds, and student placement services; 

f ii) Maintains appropriate review in relation to the ethical practices of each 
approved institution or program. 



(20 U.S.C. 10vS7-l(b)) 
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Nationally Rbcooni/.ki) Accreditinq Agknciks and AssocIxVTIons 

The followinj? accretliting bodies have been recognized by the U.S. Commis- 
j^ionor of l]duc-ation as boing reliablo authorities ooncorniiiR the ^l^^^^l^^V j^f ^^^^^^^ 
cation or training offered by educational institutions or Pr^g^^^/'^^^^'^^^f?^^ 
11)74. U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare Office Education. 
Bureau of Postsecondary Education. Accreditation and Institutional bligibiUty 
Staff. 

* ftEGIONAL ACCUEDITINQ COMMISSIONS 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Harry W, 
Porter. Executive Secretary, Commission on Higher Education, Gateway one, 
Raymond Plaza West. Newark. N.J, 07102. ^ ^ « t 

New England Association of Schools and Colleges, uobert R. Kamsey, Jr„ 
Director of Evaluation. Commission on Institutions of Hlghar Education. 131 
Middlesex Turnpike, Burlington. Mass. 01803. Ralph O. West. Director of 
Evaluation. Commission on Independent Secondary Schools, 131 Middlesex 
Turnpike, Burlington. Mass. 01803. Richard J, Bradley. Director of Evaluation, 
Commission -on Public Secondary Schools, 131 >flddlesex Turnpike, Burling- 
ton. Mass. 01803. Daniel S Moloney. Director of Evaluation. Commission on 
Vocational Technical Institutions, 131 Midc'.lesex Turnpike, Burlington, Masa. 

08103. « . , r 

North Central A; jlatlou of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Joseph Semrow. 
Executive Secretai . Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. 6454 
SouthShoreDr.. Chicago, 111.60615. ^ « t> . 

Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, Jamea F, Bemis, 
Executive Director, Commission on Higher Schools, 3731 University Way, NE.. 
#1W. Seattle, Wash, 98105. 

Southern Association of College^ and Schools, Gordon W, Sweet. Executive 
Secretary. Commission on Colleges. 795 Peachtree St., NE.. Atlanta^ Ga, 30308. 
Bob E. Chllders. Commission on Occupational Education Institutions, 795. 
Peachtree St., NE.. Atlanta. Ga. 30308, 

Western Association of Schools and Colleges. Kay J, Anders^ \ Executive 
Director, Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and UnlVvTSities. c/o 
Mills College, Oakland, Calif, 95350, Harry D, Wiser, Secretary. Accrediting 
Commission for Junior Colleges, Post Office Box 4065, Modesto, Calif, 95350, 

NATIONAL BPECULIZED ACOBEDITINQ ASSOCIATIONS iND AGENCIES 

Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges, John Mostert, Executive Director, 
Box 543, Wheaton, III. 60187. 

Accrediting Bureau of Medical Laboratory Schools, Hugh A. Woo.sley, Admin- 
istrator. 3038 West Lexington Ave., Oak Manor Offices, Elkhart, Ind. 46154. 

Accrediting Commission on Graduate Education for Hospital Administration, 
Gary L. Fllerman, Executive Director. One Dupont Circle, NW,, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business. Jesse M. Smith, Jr., 
Managing Director, 101 North Sklnker Blvd.. St, Louis. Mo. 63130, 

American Association of Nurse Anesthetists. Bernice O, Baum, Executive 
Director, 111 East Wacker Dr.. Chicago. 111. 60601. 

American Association of Theological Schools. Jesse H, Ziegler, Executive 
Director, 534 Third National Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 45402, 

American Bar Association, Louis Potter. Assistant Director. Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar, 1155 East 60th St.. Chicago, 111, 60637. 

American Board of Funeral Service Education, William H. Ford, Adminis-- 
trator, 201 Columbia St., Fairmont W,Va, 26554, 

American Chemical Society. J, H. Howard, Secretary, Committee on Profes- 
sional Training^ 313 State St., Rochester, N.Y, 14650. 

American Council on Education for Journalism, Baskett Mosse. Executive 
Secretary. Accrediting Committee, Northwestern University. 215 Fisk Hall, 
Evanston.' 111. 60201. ^ . ^ . ^ 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, Fred T. Mahafrey. Secre- 
tary. 77 West Washington St.. Chicago, 111. 60602. 
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American Dental Association, Thomas J. Giuley, Secretary, Council on Dental 
Educiition, 211 East Chicago Avo., Chicago, III. C0611. 

American Library Association, Agnes L. Reagan, Assistant Director for Edu- 
cation, ornce of Library Education, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, III, 60611. 

Ar/erican Optometric Association, Ellis S. Smith, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
Council on Optometric Education, 7000 Chippewa St., St. Louis, Mo. 63111). 

American Osteopathic Association, Albert E. O^Donnell, Director, Office of 
Education, 212 East Ohio St. Chicago, III. 60011. 

American Podiatry Association, John L. Bennett, Director, Council on Podi- 
atry Kdncfttion, 20 Chovy Ohaj^c Circlo, NW., Washinjiton, D.C. 20015. 

American Psychological Association, Ronald B. Kurz, Associate Educational 
Affairs Officer, 1200 17th St.. NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

American Public Health Association, Inc., Maggie [Matthews, Staff Associate, 
Office of Health and Manpower. 1015 H St, NW., Washington. D.C. 20036. 

American Society of Landscape Architects, Gary 0. Robinette, Associate 
Executive Director, 1750 Old Meadow Rd., McLean, Va. 22101. 

American Speech and Hearing Association, Claude S. Haynes, Chairman, 
Education and Training Board, 9030 Old Georgetown Rd., Washington, D.C. 
20014. 

American Veterinary Medical Association, W. M. Decker, Director of Scien- 
tlfic Activities. Department of Education and Licensure, 600 South Michigan 
Avo., Chicnff.i. III. (K)605. 

Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, Charles E, Hall, Jr., Executive 
Director, Interchurch Center, Suite 4D0, 475 Riverside Dr., New York, N,Y, 
10027. 

Association of Independent Colleges and Schools, Dana R. Hart, Secretary, 
Accrediting Commission, 1730 M St., NW„ Washington, D.C, 20036, 

Cosmotology Accrediting Commission, James R. Taylor, Executive Director, 
25775 Southfiold Rd., Soiithfleld, Mich. 4S075. 

Council on Medical Education. American Medical Association In Cc operation 
with: Accreditation Committee, American Occupational Therapy Afi/'^ciation; 
Committee on Accreditation in Basic Education, American Physical ',?herapy 
As.sociaiion ; Curriculum Review Board, American A.ssociation of Medical 
Assistants; Education and Registration Committee, American Medical Record 
Association; Joint Review Committee for Inhalation Therapy Education; Joint 
Review Committee on Education for the Assistant to the Primary Care Physl' 
cian; Joint Review Committee on Education in Radiologic Technology; Joint 
Review Committee on Education Programs In Nuclear Medicine Technology; 
National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory Scienco."^, C. II. WllUam 
Ruhe, Secretary, Council on Medical Education, AMA, 535 North Dearborn St,, 
Chicago, III. 60610. 

(*()uncil on Social Work Education, Alfred Stamm. Director, Division of 
Educational Standards and Accreditation, 345 East 46th St,, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

ICnKineers* Council for Professional Development, David R. Reyes-Guerra, 
Ex(?cutive Director, 345 East 46th St.. New York. N.Y. 10017. 

Liaison Committee on Medical Education. (In even numberGd years), C. H. 
William Uuho. Secretary. Council on Medical Education, American Medical 
Association, 53^ North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 60610. 

(In (xhl nunj!)t»nHl ycar^;), John A. 1). Cwpor. President, Association of 
Amorh'au Medical Collcj,'es, One Dupont Circle, NW., Suite 200, Wa^ihington, 
D.(\ 200;^,6. 

National x\ccrcditation Council for Agencies Sorvinj? the Blind and Visually 
ITandl^-apped. Alexander F. Ilandol, Executive Director, 70 Madison Ave., New 
York. N.Y. 1001 f>. 

National Architectural Accreditin.cc Board, Ilolon Steele, Executive Secretary, 
17:r) xNew York Ave. NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

National Association for Practical Nurse Education and Service, Rose G. 
Martin. Kxecutive Director, 122 East 42nd St., Now York. N.Y. 10017. 

National Association of Sdiools of Art, Willijun I.(»wis. Director, Coin- 
nii.ssion on Accrediting): College of Architecture and Design, University of 
>tichigan. Ann Arbor. Mich. 4810-i. 
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National Association of Schools of Music, Robert Gliddon, Executive Secre- 
tary, Ono Biipont Circle, NW.. Suite GHO. WnsliiuKton. D.G. 20030. 

National A«;soclation of Trade and Technical Schools, William A, Goddard. 
Secretary, Accrediting Commission. 12021 L St„ NW.. WaKlunRton. D.C, 2003G. 

National Council for AccrediLalion of Teacher Educalion, Rolf \Y. Larson, 
Director. IT.IO Pennsylvania Ave., NW.. Washinp:ton. D.C. 20000, 

National Home Stmly Council, William A. Fowler, lOxecutive Secretary, 
Accredit inu' (*onunission. 1001 18th St., NW., WashinRtcm, D.C. 20009. 

Naticinal Leajzue for Nursinjj, Mar;xaret K. Walsh. General Director and Secre- 
tary, 10 Columbus Circle. New York, N.Y. 10019. 

Society of American Foresters. Donald R. Theoe, Director of Professional 
Programs, 1010 IGth St„ NW., Washington, D.C. 2003G. 



Board of Rejjents, Ewald Nyquist, Commissioner of Educati(Mi. State Educa- 
tion Department, The University of the State of New York, Alhany. N.Y. 12224, 

Inquiries should be directed to: John R. Proffitt. Director. Accr'^ditation and 
Institutional Elijjibility Staff, Bureau of Postsecondary Education, U.S. OfSce 
of Education, Washington. D.C. 20202, 

Mr. O'Hara. Our first witness today will be Hon. Peter Muirhead, 
Deputy Commissioner for Higher Education, who will introduce 
those accompanying him, and who will give us the information that 
we will need to start off these hearings, 

Mr. Muirhead. 

STATEMENT OF PETEK P. MUIRHEAD, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
BUREAU OP POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION, U,S. OPFICE OP EDU- 
CATION, ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES M. COOKE, JR., DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY POR lEGISIATION (EDUCATION); 
JOHN R. PROFPITT, DIRECTOR, ACCREDITATION AND INSTITU- 
TIONAL ELiaiBIUTY STAIT, BUREAU OP POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION; AND JAMES W. MOORE, ACTING ASSOCIATE COM- 
MISSIONER, OFFICE OF GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS, OFFICE 
OF MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Muirhead. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am accompanied this morning by Mr. Charles Cooke, our deputy 
assistant secretary for legislation, and on my left, Mr. John Proffitt, 
the director of our accreditation and institutional eligibility staff, and 
on my right, the acting director of the guaranteed student loan 
pronrram. 

Air, Chairman, I think you have provided what I consider to be a 
very succinct and excellent statement of the issues involved in accredi- 
tation and elifribility, and indeed, all of your hearings have been 
si^xnificant and important, but these hearings I think take on an even 
larger sifrnificance because as we move through the hearing it will 
become increasingly evident that this authority, accreditation and 
eligibility can be characterized almost as the powerhouse from which 
all the programs operate. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, 1' should like to submit for 
the record a rather detailed statement. I would like to present a 
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briefer version of that statement and join with my colleagues in 
respondinff to your questions. 

Mr. O'Hara, That would be an eminently satisfactory j)rocedure. 
The full text of your statement will be entered at this point in the 
r^jcord. 

[The document referred to follows :] 
PuKPARKD Statement of Petek P. Muiuh^ad, Drputy CoM^rISsIo^•K^, Bureau of 

POSTSKCONDARY EDUCATION, U.S. OfFICB OK EDUCAflON, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 

Education, and Welfare 

introduction 

Mr. riialrman, Members of the Committee, I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to present this statement to you. 
♦ My statement is divided into three major sections. Frst, I will sketch for 

you an overview of Institutional Eligibility determination by the Office of 
Education as it pertains to funding programs for postsecondary educational 
institutions. 

Then, I will move to a discussion of accreditation as it relates to Institu- 
tional Eligibility for Federal funding programs. 

And finally, I will review the strengths, weaknesses and problem areas which 
we i>erceive in the present system for Institutional Eligibility determination — 
a system which stipulates heavy reliance upon accreditation of educationp.l 
institutions and programs by private organizations that have no legal responsi- 
bility to the Federal government. 

Included as portions of my statement are several informational attachments. 
These include : 

1. An eligibility checklist, or chart; and 

2. A list of .Governmental and Non-Governmental uses of accreditation ; 

3. List of accrediting agencies recognized by the Commissioner of Education, 

overview of institutional ELIGIBIUTY DETERMINATION 

Passage of the Higher Education Act and related statutes in 1005 that year 
launched the need for the Office of Education to determine, compile, and prepare 
lists of institutions eligible to participate in various Federal education pro- 
grams established under the Act. 

Culmination of tho efforts may be seen in the list of over 8,300 institutions 
cited iiy elign)le to participate in the largest and most broadly based Office of 
Education program of aid to students : the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, 
also called the Federal Insured Student Loan program. This program activity 
currently is providing Federal, State, or nonprofit guarantees to lenders in 
belialf of nearly seven million separate student loans for nearly seven billion 
dollars. 

To assist with identifying and creating this list of more than 8,300 eligible 
institutions, the Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff was formed in 
May of ions to produce eligibility determinations for some twenty U.S.O.E. 
programs. That Staff also provides assistance to other agencies within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, such as the Public Health 
Service in relation to health training programs, plus alfording eligibility deter- 
minations to the Department of Justice, Federal Aviation Agency, Veterans 
Administration, Department of Housing and Urban Development and other 
Federal and State agencies. Furthermore, it engages in an extensive informa- 
tion dissemination program to institutions, students and the general public 
regarding eligibility and accrc ation matters. 

The universe of eligible insdtutions in the Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram, which is our largest single listing of eligible institutions, can be divided 
into seven main categories: 

Foreign schools, 800; proprietary, 1,G85; 4-year and higher, 1,730; junior 
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colleges and iustlfnto?;. 1.300; hospital schools of nursing, 450; hkhUcuI tech- 
nology and rolattHi, .1,H53; and public area vocational schools, 1,000. 

Institutional eligibility based upon the 1963 Higher Education Act. and the 
series of amendments and statutes related thereto, is linked to two broad types 
of Federal program assistance: student financial aid, and direct institutional 
aid or support. Student financial assistance programs include the Basic and 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants Program, the College Work- 
Study rrognini. the National Direct Student Loan Program and the aforemen- 
tioned Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Institutional support programs 
include ones such as that for Strengthening Developing Institutions, the College 
Library Supi)ort Program, and Loans and Grants for Academic Facilities. 

The term ''Institutions of higlier education*' as defined In the statutory ^ 
requirements, include public and nonprofit institutions which offer the tradi- 
tional collegiate programs of study leading to a degree. The term also includes 
other public and nonprofit schools which offer oUu year programs of study that 
lead to guinful employment in recognized occupations h as hospital schools 
of nursing and other allied health schools, public area vocational schools and ♦ 
nonprofit business, trade and teclmical schools. Public and nonprofit institutions 
which meet all of the other specific requirements stated in the legislation, 
which I will discuss later, are eligible to participate in institutional support 
programs and programs that provide financial assistance to students attending 
the.se institutions. According to our latest figures, over 3,584 schools meet the 
statutory definition of "Institution of higher education" and have been awarded 
eligibility status to participate in both Institutional support and student finan- 
cial aid programs. 

Eligible proprietary schools may apply for participation in the Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grant Program, the National Direct Student 
Loan Program and the College Work-Study Program, Presently, 1,341 accred- 
ited proprietary institutions are eligible to participate in the Basic f,nd Supple- 
mental Educational Opportimity Grants Program, the National Direct Student 
Loan Program and the College Work-Study Program. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan Program provides for the definition of a spe- 
cial category of schools, called "vocational schools.*' which include public, 
private non-profit and proprietary schools which offer postsecondary occupa- 
tionally oriented programs to high school graduates and non-high school gradu- 
ates. Over 3,000 of these ^'ocational schools have been advised of their eligibility 
for this program. This figure Includes 344 unaccretllted proprietary vocational 
schooLs, 

Before any school or institution may become eligible to participate in educa- 
tion programs admlniplered by the Office of Education, it must meet certain 
minimum statutory reciulremonts such as those indicated on the attached chart. 
The.se statutory eligibility elements fall into three categories. The first of these 
categories relate to favlual information such as tyi)e of school, length of pro- 
grams, and legal authorization. The second category involves special require- 
ments established by program administrators under broader provisions ot law. 
through regulation specifying provisions which participating schools must meet 
(such as "maintenance of efforts requirements" for library aid programs). The 
third category deals with the qualitative aspects of schools— or educational 
pro^nuns — in other words, accreditation, or one of the .tlternatives to accred- 
ited status. 

It is in administering the Ofilce of Education's responsibilities in relation 
to the qualitative factor of eligibility (i.e.. that dealing with accreditation or 
its alternatives) that the greatest and most complex problems arise. Before 
mcnt inning .'^ome of these specific problems, however, we migh!: first discuss 
af-crcditation and the Commissioner of Education's recognition of accrediting 
agencies. 
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OVERVIEW OF ACCREDITATION AS IT RELATES TO INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIBILITY 

Accreditation is a major factor in establishing the eligibility status of edu- 
cational institutions and programs to participate in the various Federal fund- 
ing programs of assistance to education. It also is a unique area in the eligibil- 
ity determination process, because it is a process which takes place outside the 
jurisdiction of the Federal government, and it varies considerably in form and 
purpose, depending upon the organization conducting the process. 

Accreditation, a brief view of its Jiistory and functions 

The practice of accreditation arose around the turn of the century In response 
to the need to upgrade educational quality and to establish definitions and 
standards for general collegiate and professional education. It sought to exe- 
cute a need that is fulfilled in many other countries of the world by ministries 
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of education or other centralized authovitles, which exercise quality control 
functions over education. The philosophy of institutional autonomy in educa- 
tion, and the varying degree of control over institutions of higher education 
exercised by the States, also contributed to the need for this form of quality 
id(»ntiflcatioa in education which is unique to the United States. 

Private educational associations of regional and national scope have devel- 
ored standards and procedures used in conducting peer evaluation aimed at 
determining whether or not educational institutions or programs are operating 
at basic levels of quality. The proce<lurcs of these accrecMting commissions and 
associations usually involve five basic steps : 

1. Establishment of educational standards in collaboration with educational 
institutions and other appropriate constituencies ; 

2. Conduct of inpUtutional or program self-study by applicants for accredl- ^ 
tation under the guidance of the accrediting body ; 

.3. On-site evaluation by a team of peers, selected by the accrediting body, in 
order to determine ftrst-hand if the institution's objectives and the accrediting 
body's standards are being met ; # 

4. Publication of the accredited status of those institutions or programs 
which are determined by the accrediting body to have met its standards ; 

5. Periodic roevaluation of accredited Institutions or programs to determine 
whether or not they continue to meet the established standards. 

The nongovernmental accrediting agencies fall Into two major oatogorios — 
institutional and specialized. Institutional accreditation Is conducted by agen- 
cies such as the commissions of the six regional accrediting associations. For 
example, the Southern Assocatlon of Colleges and Schools maintains four 
accrediting commi.ssion.s — one for elementary schools, one for secondary schools, 
one for vocational schools, and one for degree-granting collegiate institutions. 

Kach regional association maintains at least one commission on higher educa- 
tion and one on secondary education. Two associations have established com- 
missions for postKOcondary occupational education and one has established a 
commission on elementary schools. Institutional accreditation applies to the 
tola! institution and signifies that the institution as a whole is achieving its 
object! V( i> r-..'^^itisf;iciorily. 

Specialized accreditation is conferred by a number of organizations which 
are national in scope, rather than regional, and each of which represent a spe- 
cialized area, such as architecture, business, law, medicine, or teacher educa- 
tion. A primary purpose of specialized accreditation is to protect the public 
aga:i?st professional or occupational incompetence. A majority of the programs 
evulnated by such agencies are located In regionally accredited institutions. 
Ifowover. most of the national specialized accrediting groups, in addition to 
accrediting programs within Institutions, also accredit some specialized Insti- 
tutions which are not accredited by regional association commissions. Rela- 
tively recent newcomers to the accreditation scene are the specialized agencies 
dealing with the private (mostly for-profit) vocational sector of education, 
including business, cosmetology, home study education, and trade and technical 
education. These agencies deal with education located outside of the college and 
university sector, and. therefore, with varying emphases, evaluate both institu- 
tional and programmatic aspects of their educational universe. 

HiHtfiry of rvUr.rUi for listing nationally recognized accrediting agencies and 
associations 

Although the Ofllce of Education has dealt with accrediting agencies through- 
out much of its hl.story. it was not until the enactment of the Veterans* Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952 (P.L. 82-550) that the U.S. Commissioner of 
Kducation was required, for the first time, to publish a list of nationally recog- 
nized nccrediting agencies and associations which he determined to be reliable 
authority as to the quality of training offered by an educational institution. 
This statutory provision was subsequently restated in at least 14 major Federal 
aid-to-education legislative acts. In October 1052. subsequent to the passage of 
the Veterans' Readjustment Assistance Act. Criteria for the Recognition of 
National Accrediting Agencies and an initial list of 28 agencies so recognized 
were published. Ry 19G7, there were 3G agencies listed by the Commissioner. 
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The 1052 Criteria remained in effect until January 16, 1969, when the cur- 
rent Criteria for determining nationally recognized accrediting agencies and 
associations were published in the Federal Reffister, By 1072, the Commissioner'g 
list of recognized accrediting agencies had grown to 47, and by May of this 
year, 01 agencies were listed. Some ten additional accrediting agencies are in 
varying stages of petitioning the Couimissloner for recognition and listing. 

On March 1, 1074, revised Criteria for Nationally Recognized Accrediting 
Agencies and Associations were published under Notice of Proposed Uule Mak- 
ing in the Federal Register. The final version of these new criteria are cur- 
rently in process of being published. We anticipate that they will become effec- 
tive^ soon. A further revision of the criteria will be published by June 30, 1075. 

Features of the proposed revised Criteria may be grouped Into four broad 
categories which seek to Insure the functionality, responsibility, reliability, 
and autonomy of nutlonally recognized accrediting agencies. More specifically, 
these elements Include, In operation, the following : 

a. Functionalitu.~M\ accrediting agency should be regional or national In its 
scope of operations and maintain a clear definition of its activities, both as to 
geographic area and nature and type of institutions or programs covered. It 
should have adequate administrative and financial support to carry out its 
accrediting programs, and should have access to a suOicient number of compe- 
tent and knowledgeable personnel to participate on visiting teams, on its deci- 
sion-making committee, and as consultants. The agency shall also have devel- 
oped clearly written procedures for each level of accreditation status, including 
institutional or program self-analysis and on-site reviews by a visiting team. 

b. i2c.vpo«5i7;i7i/y.— Conjiiderations here include; a clearly identilied need for 
accreditation by the agenc> in the field in which it operates; responsiveness to 
the public interest; adequate provisions for due process in accrediting proce- 
dures; demonstrated capability and willingness to foster ethical practices 
among tlie institutions or programs which it accredits; a program of evaluation 
of edu(!ational standards. 

c. Raliabilili/.-'Thii agency demonstrates wide acceptance of its policies, pro- 
cedures, and decisions: regular review of its standards and procedures; e:^peri- 
ence as an accrediting agency; and reprdsentatlon In Its policy and decision- 
making bodies of the community of Interests directly affected by the scope of 
Its accreditation. 

d. Autonomy. — Tlie agency must demonstrate the autonomy and independence 
of its de visions from outside infiuences. 

It is noteworthy that these revised Criteria place Increased emphasis upon 
accrediting agencies' responsibility to the public Interest and their reliability 
of operations. 

Whereas the various versions of the Criteria for Nationally recognized 
Arcrediting Agencies and Associations have been the Office's Instrument for 
directly supporting constructive change in the area of accreditation as It 
relates to the eligibility process, the Office has funded or supported a number of 
projects over the past six years designed to improve indirectly the effectiveness 
(if tiie eligibility determination proce.'^s: 

1. Study of Accreditation of Vocational-Technical Curricula in Postsecondary 
Institutions, conducted by the Center for Research and Development in Higher 
Kducation of the University of California under contact with the Oflice of 
Kducation ; 

2. National Study for Accreditation of Vocational/Technical Education, con- 
ducted by the American Vocational Association under contract with the Office 
of Kducation ; 

ii. Study of Licensure and Related Health Personnel Credentialing, conducted 
by tlie Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ; 

4. Study of Accreditation of Selected Health Educational Programs, spon- 
.^ored by the American Medical Association, the Association of Schools of Allied 
Health Profc'ssions, and the National Commission on Accrediting; 

5. Model State Legislation for Approval of Postsecondary Educational Insti- 
tutii).is and Auf liorization to Grant Degrees, developed by the Education Com- 
mission of the States through funds supplied by the Office of Education, the 
Veterans Administration, and tlie Department of Defen.^e; and 

0. Study of Private Accrediting and Public Funding, prepared for the Office 
of Education under contnu-t with the Hrooklngs Institution and the National 
Academy of Public Administration Foundation. 
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Review procedures for liHting natiojially reeognized accrediting' agowies 

Those accrediting agencies requesting recognition by the Commissioner of 
Educatiou undergo intensive review by the Office's Accreditation and Institu- 
tional Eligibility Staff and by the Commissioner's Advisory Committee on 
Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility, in order to determine whether or not 
they comply with the Criteria for Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agencies 

and Associations. _ , , ^ ^ . u j u i.t 

The Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff was established by the 
Commissioner of Education In 1968 in order to centralize matters within the 
Oflice of Education dealing with eligibility and accreditation and to provide 
support for the Commissioner of Education's Advisory Committee on Accredita- 
tion and Institutional Eligibility. 

Actcrediting agencies seeking recognition by the Commissioner, or those 
undergoing regular periodic review, file petitions with the Director of the 
Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff. The Staff reviews the petition 
and may take various investigative steps in order to prepare a summary report 
to the Advisory Committee concerning the applicant's .status with the Criteria 
for Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agencies and Associations. At the time 
of the Advisory Committee review, agency representatives and Interested third 
parties are offered time for brief oral presentation before the Committee. The 
Advisory Committee recommendations regarding petitioning accrediting agen- 
cies are forwarded to the Commissioner of Education for his review. The Com- 
missioner informs the applicants of his decision following his consideration of 
the Advisory Coniniittee's recommendations. 

Acronclos listed, or recognized, by the Commissioner are normally reviewed 
every four years. Developing agencies may be given a shorter period of recoj.'ui- 
tlon.' indicating the Commissioner's determination that such agenoieu; rave 
potential to eventually fuUlll the Criteria. The Commissioner exercises the 
right to roview at any time a recognized agency which has developed piob- 
lems relevant to its compliance with the Criteria. 

Appeals of tlie Commissioner's decisions are heard by specially constituted 
panels of kiiowledgeahle nongovernmental porscms who are not members of the 
Advisory C(;mnnttee. These hearing panels report directly to the Commissioner, 
who acts upon their advice. 

The Advisory Committee performs a key role in the process of recognl'/ing 
accrediting agencies and associations for the purpose of determining institu- 
tional or prognun eligibility for Federal funding programs. The Committee was 
established by the Secretary of Health. Education, and Welfare in 19G8 and was 
subseqnontly chartered under the '.'ederal Advisory Committee Act (P.L. 

It is composed of li) members from various segments of the secondary 
and postsecoiidary education .conununity, student/youth population. State 
departments of education, professional associations, and the general public. The 
(VimmittO(» is advisory to the Secretary of Health. Educati{)n, and AYelt'are and 
tlie CVnnniissioner of Education. Its functions include the authority to: 

1. Review nil <'urrent and future policies relating to the responsibility cf the 
ronnnissioner for the recognition and designation of accrediting agencies and 
assnciatiuns wishing to be designated as nationally recognized accrediting 
agencies and associations, and recommend desirable changes in criteria and 
Iirocedures. 

2. Perform slmilnr functions relevant to the Commissioner's authority to 
recognize State agencies for approval of public postsecondary education and 
nurse education ; 

:\, Review and advise the Commissioner of Education in the formulation of 
all current and future policy relating to institutional eligibility; 

4. Review legbiation affoctiuK the OfUce of Education's resi)onsibility in the 
area of accreditation and institutional eligibility and recommend needed 
chancres: 

n. Review and recommend action to the Commissioner of Education regarding 
applicant national accrediting agencies and State vocational and nurse educa- 
tion approval agencies; 

{). Develop standards and criteria for specific categories of vocational train- 
ing institutions and institutions of higher education which have no alternative 
route by which to establish eligibility for Federal funding programs; 
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7. Advise the Coniinissloncr regarding the award of degree-granting status to 
Ffderal agencies and institutions. 

STKK.Vr.Tna. WKAKXKSSKS, and l»nOBI,EM AUKAS IN THEPKESKNT SYSTEM 

I turn now to several key observations about the dynamics of the present 
system, gleaned from the Office's six years* experience in monitoring the eligi- 
hility niechiniisni I have described above. These observations are offered in tlie 
spirit of enlisting your continued support for the improvement of the system. 

1. Thr vdutivv (intommn (,J the avcrcditing agencies, — Accreditation has been 
written »nto Federal legislation as a quality control device in order to help 
ensure the (Jovernment's investment In i)ostsecondavy education, and, even 
4 more importantly, as a means of aiding students and others In identifying 

Institutions and programs deemed to be etlucatlonally worthy. We must con- 
stantly bear in mind, however, that the accrediting agencies are private, inde- 
jiendent, voluntary agencies having discrete, albeit laudable, purposes which 
do not always coincide neatly with the objectives Inherent in Federal aid to 
educttlinn. Accrediting agemjies are committed philosophically to stimulation 
of Institutional or programmatic uplift through a traditional pattern of expert 
l)eer review. They do not v»ew tlienis(»lves, nor do they function, as regulatory 
bodies, 'i'hey have no legal authority to require compliance ; they work Instead 
by persuasion to maintain understanding and acceptance of their role and 
function by their constituents and the general public. All accrediting agencies 
are limited in funds and staffing, and rely heavily on volunteer labor from 
member organizations. All are now deeply aware of, and some have already 
experienced, a marked vulnerability to litigation, which they are ill-prepared to 
engage in successfully. 

<)ne aspect of the Office's relationship to accrediting agencies involves the 
processing of complaints against accredited schools and schools which are 
eligible for ])articipation in P'ederally-funded programs of assistance to post- 
secondary education, ('omj)laints about schoolf-* —whether accredited or non- 
accredited— are directed to the Accreditation and Institutional Kllgibillty Staff 
from many sources. These include parents, consumer organizations, students, 
rsOP] regional oflicers, i)ther divisions within O.K., other Federal and State 
agencies, the <'ongress, and the White House. These complaints include such 
matters as misrepresentation by salesmen, inadequate or late refunds of tuition, 
p(»or quality of instruction or equipment, and enrollment of persons incapable of 
benefU'Ug from the Instruct i(»n. 

Althfiuirh the Office is nt)t empowered to exercise direct control over educa- 
tional institutions, it does .seek to determine, in the case of accredited schools, 
whether or not a po.sslble violation of the accrediting agency's standards has 
occurnMl in such cf)mplaint cases. 

The Staff rt»views each complaint and, if an accredited school is Involvod, 
directs a copy of the complaint to the appropriate accrediting agency with a 
nnpiest that tlie agen(»y review the matter and report its findings to the Staff. 
The StalT, in turn, reviews the rt*port of the accrediting agency and informs 
the complainant of the agency's findings. In the event that the Staff is not 
satisfied that the accrediting agency has Investigated the matter thoroughly 
or if the complainant provides additional substantive information relating to 
the complaint, the Staff may ask the accrediting agency to review the matter 
furt)»'M*. 

Although the Staff usually directs complaints against accredited schools to 
the appropriate agency for investigation, the Stuff may, at times, correspond 
directly with .schools regarding alleged educational malpractice. Such was the 
case in' conne<'tion with a .series of articles dealing with proprietary vocational 
schools which recently appeared in the Bontoi Globe. 

The fi/nhc accused several proprietary vocational schools operating in tli^i 
Hoston area of a variety of abuses ranging from misleading advertising 'o 
violation of State laws. Inasmuch as several of the .schools imined by the Globr 
are accredited by nationally recognized accrediting agencies, these abuses, if 
actually committed, would indicate serious violations of the agencies' accredi- 
tation ^standards. Ac(»ordlngly, tlie Staff corre.si)onded with the accrediting 
agencies and requested that they submit to O.E. a reim^t of their investigation 
of the matter. Further, because several of the .schools cited are eligible for 
Fetleval llnnncial assi.-<ta..cr prognuns administered by O.K., the Staff wrote to 
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each eligible institution and requested that it provide O.E, with its response 
to the GU)ho allegations. Presently, the Office of Kd^u-ation still is in the midst 
of an intensive review of the cases and issues revealed by the Ghbc articles. 
A report on this will be presented to the Connni.ssioner*s Advisory Coniniittee 
sometime this fall, 

Another timely series of articles resardhifi t.he trade school Industry wn.^ 
published recently in the Washington Post, Entitled. "The Knowledge Hustlers," 
these articles provide another jierspectlve on what, hopef\illy, is a national 
effort to rid the Nation of fraud, exploitation, and deceit wherever practiced 
on Americans seeking to further their education. The Poift .scM'ies gives greatc^r 
visibility to important issues regarding which the Federal Government is work- 
ing elosely with State and private groups in an effort to fashion solution.s. 

The relevant statutes speak only to the Federal reliance on the outputn of the ^ 
accrediting agencies for eligibility purposes, ami those o\itputs are the lists of 
accredited institutions or programs maintained by every accrediting body. 
Hecause of the vast .^ums of Federal money which ultimately flow through reli- 
ance upon the accrediting mechanism, however, the Office has deemed it o??!y 
prudent to e.siablish. and gradually intensify. F'*deral oversight of the opera- * 
titms of those accrediting agencies recognized by the Commissioner. One of the 
pressing (piestions right now is just how far this oversight can and should go 
in order to achieve reali.stic assurance that both the students educational 
rights and the taxpayer's dollars are protected while, at the same time, avoid- 
ing unwarranted Federal intrusion into the educational process. 

2. Pnihlcm!< of conHistcncy with a hctcrogcncoi^s nnivcmc, — Because of the 
need for consistencv in administration, there is a tendency to think of "post- 
secondary ed\icatiou" as a homogeneous entity. This frame of reference has 
been reinforced by an active Federal posture against discrimination of any sort 
against any of the various categories of schools. In reality, however, the post- 
secondary educational universe is a set of heterogeneous sub-.systems. 

With the establishment of each new funding program. O.E. has found the 
problems becoming more complex in sorting out the real from the imagined 
differences among institutional types, particularly as categorized by type of 
control ' public, private non-profit, and proprietary, or proflt-maklug. Though 
the educational funding statutes make some provision for stricter treatment 
and limited benefits for prcfit-raaking schools, they are silent on the extent to 
which the public should be protected from unethical school operators who are 
more interested in profits than in education. The Office of Education has been 
examining the problem of need and justification for valid, differentiated stand- 
ards in this regard for some time now. From a practical standpoint. O.E. has 
determined that one feasible attack ui>on this problem can be made by shoring 
up Klucational consumer protection in general, a subject which shall be treated 
separately below. 

3. JncrraHing rnynplcxUy of eligibility determination, — We are all aware of 
the fast-pacod change takhig place all around us. and education Is logically in 
as much ferment as is the rest of society. The basic philosophical framework 
for Federal reliance on the private mechanism of accreditation for eligibility 
puri)oses was developed initially for the 1952 Korean GI Bill (twenty-two years 
ago) and reinforced by adoption of the 1058 National Defense Education Act 
(sixteen years ago). It was essentially retained during the mid-sixties when 
landnmrk legislation in support of higher education was enacted (approxi- 
nmtely ten years ago). We should not be surprised to find, then, strains and 
bruises as we attempt to resolve today's eligibilUy problems into statutes that 
were designed to suit another era. Almost twenty classes of students have 
enrolled, under Federal funding assistance programs, in the halls of ivy since 
the Korean 01 Bill became law. 

Some .si)eeific illustrations will convey my meaning better. Without elabora- 
tion, I shall merely cite nine eligibility dilemmas currently facing the Office, 
none of which is adequately addressed by statute, regulation, or guideline; 

1. Open universities, or external degree and other non-traditional programs 

2. Foreign institutions 

3. Branch Campuses 

4. Postsecondary occupational-technical education 

5. Library institutions, organizations, and agencies 

6. Combinations of institutions (consortia, etc.) 
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7. Partially eli^'lble Institutions 

H. Small, fi-eti-standinp:, special puriKise Institutions 
!K Part-time study and continuing education 

Two other basic points should be made with regard to difficulties In eligibility 
determinations. First, the Office must deal symputhetieally with the accrediting 
agencies* attempt to address what they see as their own goals, needs and pur- 
poses. Tlie olijectives of some of tiie accrediting organl/.ations occasionally are 
not targeted full.v on broader pui)llc or social goals. L'nder present reguhulons, 
there often is nothing that can be (h)ne when such unfavorable impact occurs. 
Second, informed and discerning administration of the existing eligibility 
machinery is not limited to declaring Institutions and programs eligible, but 
also to declaring them ineligible when necessary in an appropriate and tlmelv 
manner. Indeed, the ability to act swiftly and fairly on the termination of 
eligibility is extremely critical wlif!i an Instltutif)n's (luality situation is deteri- 
orating rapidly. 

The authority to develop regulations to limit, suspend or terminate eligibility 
fnv the Federally In.sured Student Loan Program was obtained h\ the Higher 
Kducation Amendments of 1972, and procedures are presently being drafted 
under this authority. 

4. ^lilumtlomil n)ni<um('v protrvtUm.—VxWv/.UvA the concept of educntional 
consumer protection, the Oflice has been moving strongly on this front during 
the past two years. Specifically, the Office of Education has supported, partici- 
pated in or accomplished the following general remedies for unethical .school 
practices in iK)srsecondary education : 

I. Infornmtion exchange with States, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
other Federal agencies concerning consumer complaints against educational 
institutions falling within the purvie'.v of these agencies ; 

L*. .Support and consultathm rewarding FTC's development of consumer edu- 
cation materials and (Juldes for Private Vocational and Home Smdy Schools: 

Support and consultation with various States on special programs and 
improvement of legislation In the educational realm ; 

4. provision of contract funds. In conjunction with the Department of Defense 
and the -'eterans Administration, for the development of a model State law 
governing the approval of private postsecondary schools by the Kducation 
Commission of the States ; 

r*. Funding by fhe Office for a study of the interface between private accredi- 
tation and eligibility for participation In Federal education programs (in the 
tinal stages of completion by the Brookings Institution) ; 

0. Creation and operation of the Federal Interagency Committee on Educa- 
tion's Subconnnlttee on Educational Consumer Protection. This Subcommittee, 
in which O.K. serves as the lead a«?ncy. presently Is preparing a report out- 
lining a proi)OHed Federal strategy for dealing with the overall educational 
consumer protection problem. This report will be presented to the Interagency 
Committee at its September meeting. 

7. Revision of the Criteria for Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agencies 
and Associations to provide both specltlc and general requirements for r€>sponsi- 
bllity and accountability to the public interest on the part of accrediting 
agencies and associations listed by the Commissioner of Kducation ; 

8. Initiation of improved methods for reviewing accrediting agencies and 
associations having status with the Office; 

Review by the ('ommlssloner's Advisory Committee on Accreditation and 
Institutional Eligibility of matters pertaining to the ethical operation of eligi- 
ble educational Institutions; and 

10. Tightening of the '*three-Institutional-certIfication** procedure a statutory 
alternative to accreditation by a nationally recogni/.ed accrediting agency by 
which an Institution may demonstrate that its credits are accepted, on transfer, 
by not less than three Institutions which are so accredited, for credit on tlie 
same basis as If transferred from an institution so accredited. 

I want now to elahorate briefly on two items in the realm of educational 
consumer protection. First, while considerable publicity has been given to the 
unethical practices of certain proprietary schools, there Is growing evidence 
that similar problems exist at nonprofit vocational and collegiate institutions. 
As the comiH'tltlon for students lM»comes more acute. It Is i>ossil>le that many of 
these institutions are adopting practices previously ascribed only to the propri- 
etary school industry. 
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Secoml. increased reliance on State agencies to provide added consumer pro- 
tection in postsecondary education is a matter which deserves thorough explo- 
ration at this time. One salient advantage in using State agencies, when thoy 
are elBcient and effective. Is that they generally can provide closer surveillance 
and oversight, and can react more quickly, than can a regional or national 
organization or agency. 

SUMMARY 

I have tried above to sketch out for you our view of the real world of accredl- 
tath>n and Institutional eligibility as we see it today from our particular van- 
tage iK>lnt. It is not an altogether gloomy picture. A true statistical persi)€ctive 
tells us that Federal aid to i)Ostsecondary education has been a phenomenal 
success : billions of dollars have flowed, millions of students have beneflted. and s 
thoiisands of institutions have been strengthened for service to the nation. 
There is a great deal to be proud of. 

It is becoming increasingly evident, however, that the national concern for 
extending postsecondary education opportunities to all who desire and can 
benefit from them will require more diversification and flexibility in obtaining 
these opportunities than is now the case. This, of course, means that accredita- 
tion and eligibility procedures must be adapted to these changing conditions, 
while at the same time preserving institutional autonomy and protecting the 
edticational consumer interest. With your continued good help, we shall try 
to hammer out eligibility standards that will facilitate needed changes and 
innovations in iwst secondary education— standards that will be strict enough 
to protect Che public Interest but flexible enough to encourage rather than 
inhibit needed changes and innovations in iwstsecondary education. 



(;t)VFUN MKNT.M. AND No.VGOVKKN MENTAL AGENCIES UTILIZING INFOUMATION 

About the Accrkditkd St.\ti;s of Institutions ani> Programs, June lOil 

(Hv tlK> Accreditation and Instittitional Elifi^billty Stafl*, Department of Health. 
Ktlucatlon. and Welfare. Ofllce of Kdticatlon, Bureau of Higher Education) 

A number of organixatlons. both governmental and non-governmental are 
concerned with the accreditation status of Institutions of higher education. The 
Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff services these organizations on 
a continuing basis, providing current information about accreditation and the 
status of educational Institutions. The organizations listed below are frequently 
concerned with information provided by the AIE staff : 

governmental agencies 

1. Air /-Vj/tc— Student nursing pro;:rams are affiliated with Air Force Hospi- 
tuls. Alhliatcd institutions must be accredited by an agency listed by the u.i>, 
I'oinmissloner of Education. ^ , , 

2. Arwnl Fnrcrs Chaplains 7?oa/'J.— Potential military chaplains must have 
eariied degrees from Institutions accredited by nationally recognized accredit- 
ing bodies. , . 

'S. Army yurac Corp.^.— Supports medical education programs accredited by 
nationally recognized accrediting associations. 

4. Cnu^tta Bureau. — Collects basic research data from the AIE staff on the 
accreditation status of i)Ost-secondary educational institutions^ 

n. Civil Service Commission.— Ctiudidatos for Civil Service examinations 
must be graduates of accredited institutions in order to sit for certrln exami- 
nations. The Civil Service Commission often needs historical Information on the 
accreditathm status of institutions for its credential evaluation work» 

G. Depart mrnt of Dcfnisc— The Army, Navy» Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
<onsuIt with the U.S. Office of Education to determine the accredited status 
«f institutions for >?arly release programs, for determining the eligibility of 
personnel for educational benefits, and for granting other benefits to military 
personnel and their dei)endents. 

7. Department of Housing and Urban Development.— Grants are made to 
accredited institutions for the construction of college housing. 
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8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor StutMicM. — AIK provides ciiiTent 
inforinntion to BLS on the accredited statUR of Iihstltutions which the Bureau 
uses In the preparation of research documents. 

0. Department of Sitatn, — Information on the nntnre and quality of V.S. insti- 
tutions of higher education is provided to i)otential foreij;n students by the 
Department of State. AIE supplies this information by reporting on tlie accred- 
itation status of institutions. 

10. Immigration and Naturalization jS?rnj/cr.-— Hef')re the Attorney General 
may approve a TJ.S. institution for the attendenci; of non-immigrant stiulents, 
he is required by law to consult with the Office of Education to determiue 
whether applicant institution is considered "an established institution of learn- 
ing or other recognized place of study, is operating a bona fide school, and has 
the necessary fac^ilities, personnel, and finances to instruct in reco'jnized 
courses." The service rwinired is performed by the AIKS stafC at elementary, 
secondary, higher, and vomtional-technical levels. 

11. The Institute of International Education. — In its quasi-oflUcial rolr ns the 
agency facilitating study of students in countries other than their own, IIIO 
utili'/cs the services provided by the AlEH in its activities. 

12. lAbrarj! of VonurvnH,—^XiiK members call on AIIO for data necessary in 
Lc research projects and to obtain information requested directly by Members 
of Congress. 

Membn-s of Co?if;?w«f.~-C()ngressional offices continually contact the AIIOS 
for information about the academic and eligibility status of higher education 
and vocational-technical schools located in their respective districts or states. 

14. Xatinnal Inatitntea of //ra////.— -NIII requires current Infornmtion on the 
accreditation .status of institutions in order to determine the eligibility of ai)pli- 
cants for research grants. 

15. Xutional Lifirary of }fedieinc. — Maintenance of current information on the 
accreditation status of educational institutions offering pre-medical curricula 
is a service performed l)y the NLM, This informati(»ji is used acros.s the country 
l»y medical schools evaluating credentials of iK)tential students. 

Ki. Ojjirr nf Kdueution. — I'SOK program staff requires information about 
the accreditation status of edncatioiial institutions for admini.stration of post* 
secondary pr()gran)S established under the Higher Education and Vocational 
Education statutes. 

The AIES certifies to the National Center for Educational Statistics the 
eligibility of institutions of higher education on the basis of accreditation or an 
acceptable equivalent, for inclusion in the Edueation Directory: Iliqher Kdw 
eatinn, published annually by the Office of Education, and probablv the most 
widely used piddication issued by the Office, 

17. f/uhlic Health ASrrnVT.— AIES certifies to the Surgeon Cteneral, Public 
Health 'oervice. the accredi:ed or preaccredited .status of nu»dical. dental, 
osteopathic, pharmaceutical, podiatric. and veterinary .schools, to facilitate the 
adminislration of The Public Health Service Act. It also certifies to the Divi- 
sion of Nursing, PHS. the accredited status for acceptable efjuivalenti in tlie 
case of nursing schools or programs at the hospital, associate, baccalaureate 
and higher degree levels. This includes certification of nursing schools accred- 
ited by State nurse approval agencies. 

^ IM. Soeial Security /ir/mt»t.«*ira?fon.— Students attending accredited institu- 
tions of higher education are eligible to re<'eive survivors benefits under Social 
Security ic»gislati()n and SSA sometimefi requests AIES for this information. 

VX State Department of Edueation. — Information on the accreditation status 
of institutions of higher e<luaition is requested by state teacher certification 
oftlccs. Hi.storical data are often nee<Ied l)y these olfices. 

20. State Higher Kdueaiion Aiisii<tanee .'U/c^iric^.— Inforniatl(»n about the 
accreditation and eligibility status of institutions is constantly re(piested by 
the.se agencies which administer loans to eligible students in eligible institu- 
tions under the provisions of Title IV (b) of the Higher Education Act of lOf].", 
as amended, 

21. Veterans .•lr/^a/«i.'?^rofio».— Information on the accreditation status of 
institutions i.s needed by the VA in their administration of the War Orphans 
Educational Assistance Act of 1950. Public Law R2*-r)no. the Veterans Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act. first enunciated the responsibility of the T'.S. Conunis- 
sioinr of Educati(m for publishing a list of nationally* recognized accrediting 
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agencies which he (leterinliied to be reliable authority as to the quality of edu- 
cation aud training oflforod by educational institutions and programs. The 
AIES supplies the VA with information necessary for the performance of its 
functions under the provisions of this act. 

KONOOVKBN MENTAL AGKNCIKS 

22. American Association of University Professors, — Infor'nation is frequently 
fiought by the AAT/P as membership in this organization is limited to faculty 
of accredited institutions of higher education, 

2:^, College Blue Hook Corporation.— UaqwoHtH for information on the accred- 
itation status of institutions is made by this company for use in their publica- 
tions. 

24. I'Jducational Testing #S^e7'ncc,— ETS requests information for their own 
internal research purposes. 

25. Xaiional Education Associatio7i.— The NEA utilizes Information on 
accreditation in its research efforts. 

2G. International Association of Universities, Paris. France, — This organiza- 
tion publishes a world directory every two years auvl requests a list from the 
AIE staff of accmJited U.S. in.stltutions of higher education. 

27. Peterson's Annual Guides to Graduate Study, Undergraduate Study,— 
This corporation consults AIES for Information u.sed in compiling its guides. 

28. Press (magazines and newspapers). — AIES receives requests from the 
press for information a])out institutions currently in the news including enter- 
prises designated as degree mills or subject to such designation. 

21K The Public. — Many citizens request current and historical information 
about the accreditation and ellgll>ility statu? of institutions of higher educa- 
tion and vocational-technical schools. 

Mr. MuiRHEAD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

A short word about the overview of how institutional eligibility is 
determined. The passage of the Hij?her Education Act and related 
statutes in 1965, launched the need for the Office of Education_ to 
prepare lists of institutions eliorible to participate in various education 
projrrams established under the act. 

The accreditation and institutional eligibility staff was formed in 
May of 1968 to carry on this work for some 20 Office of Education 
T>rofframs. In addition it provided elificibility determination to other 
HEW agencies, the Department of Justice, Federal Aviation Ajrency, 
Votorans' Administration, Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and other Federal and State agencies. 

The number of institutions, Mr. Chairman, listed as eligible now 
under the provisions of that act totals more than 8,300, including the 
whole ranprp of pollejriate and noncollegiate institutions in the post- 
secondary education community. 

Institutional eligibility is linked to two broad types of Federal 
prosrram assistance: student financial aid and direct institutional aid 
or support. 

Hpforo anv Sfliool or inslitufion mnv bocome eligible to partifipato 
in education programs administered bj the Office, it must meet cer- 
tnin minimum statutory requirements, sucl. as those indicated in the 
chart which is attached to my statement. 

The most pertinent of those statutory requirements deals with the 
qualitative aspects of schools or educational programs — in other 
words, accreditation, oi\ ar; the law provides, one of the alternatives to 
nrr'redited status. 

Tt is in adTiiinisf^^nu'r the Offin* of Kdiicatioirs responsibililic.^ in 
relation to ibo (jualitative factor of eligibility— that is, dealing with 
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accreditation or its altenmtives— that the groatesf and most complex 
problems arise. 

If wo. are niontioninfj some of these specific problems, it miijht be 
helpful for us to discuss briefly accreditation and the Commissioner's 
responsi})ilitv for reco<?nizinjr accrediting ajjencies. 

Accreditation is a niajor factor in establishinji; the elif^ibiP^y status 
o^f educational institutions and pro<?rams to participate in the'various 
Federal funding; programs of assistance to education. 

It is also a unique process because it takes place outside the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, and it varies considerably in form 
and purpcw, dependinor upon the organization conducting the proces.?. 

Let nie make a brief comment on the history and function 'of 
accreditation. The practice of accreditation arose around the turn of 
the century in response to the need to upgrade educational quality and 
to establisli definitions and standards for general collegiate and pro- 
fessional education. 

It souglit to carry out a need that is fulfilled in numy othc^r coun- 
tries of the world by ministries of educj^tion or other centralized 
authorities. Such authorities exercise quality control functions over 
education. 

Tlie philosophy of institutional autonomy in education, and tlie 
varying degree of control over institutions of higher education excr- 
rised by the States, also contributed to the need of this form of qiial^ 
ity identiiication in education which is uniq^ue in the United States. 

Private educational associations of regional and national scope 
lUiVe developed standards and procedures in conducting peer evalua- 
tion aimed at determining whether or not educational institutions or 
pr()^iri"inis are operatin*; at basic levels of quality. 

Tne pr<x^edures of these accrediting conmiissions and associations 
usually involve five basic steps, and they are detailed in the full 
statement. The fi\'e steps are : 

1. The establishment of educational standards. 

2. The conduct of institutional or program self-study. 
On-site evaluation by a team of peers. 

4. Publication of the' accredited status of these institutions or 
programs. 

.^). Pt^'iodic review of the arrredited institution. 

The nongovernmental accrediting agencies fall into two major cate- 
gories~::i^^fituti(mal and specialized, 'or programmatic. Institutional 
accreditation is coiuhicted by such agencies as the commissions of the 
six regional associations, for example, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and I^niversities. 

Specialized accreditation is carried on by a number of organizations 
which are national in scope, rather than regional, and each of which 
repres(Mit a specialized area, such as architecture, business, law, medi- 
cine, or teacher education. 

Tlie primary purpose of specialized accreditation is to protect the 
public against professional or occupational incompetence. 

Now a word about tlie Commissioners statutory respon.^ibility to 
list ujitionally recognized acicrediting agencies. Altliough the Office of 
Kducation has dealt with accrediting agencies throughout much of its 
history, it was not until the enactment of the Veterans' Readjustment 
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Assistance Act of 1052 tliat the U.S. Commissioner of ICducation was 
required, for the first time, to publish a list of nationally recognized 
accrediting agencies and associations which he determined to be 
reliable authority as to the quality of training oiFered by an educa- 
tional institution. 

By 1972, the Commissioner s list of recognized accrediting agencies 
had grown to 47, and by May of this year, (>1 agencies were listed. I 
should report that some 10 additional accrediting agencies are in 
varying stages of petitioning and Commissioner for recognition and 
listing. 

Criteria for nationally recognized accrediting agencies and asso- 
ciations have been revised from time to time and tlie liiost recent 
revision appeared in the Federal Register on March 1, 1074-. 

I have provided a detail of those criteria in the statement which I 
iiave submitted for the record.^ It is nofe.woi'thy, T think, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the most receiit set of criteria which now a}>pear in the 
Federal Register place increased emphasis on the acci'editing agencies' 
responsibility to the public interest and their reliability of operations. 

AVliereas the various versions of the criteria for nationally recog- 
nized accredit inix agencies and associations have been the Ofiices 
insfnnnent for directly supporting constructive change in ihe area of 
acrrediiation as it relates to tlie eligibility ])ro<'oss, the Ofiioo has, in 
addition, funded or supported a number projects over the ]>ast 0 
years designed to improve indirectly the ellecliveness of the eligibil- 
ity determination process. 

I have listed those studies in the statement for the record and I 
would like to particularly })oint out the ylndy that has been curried 
on through the cooperation with the Brookings Tnstitulion. That is a 
study of private accrediting and public funding, and that has be^n 
prepared for the Office of Education under contract with the Brook- 
inirs Institution ami the National Academy of Public Administration 
P^oundatioiK 

We will he having considerable discussion and hearings on that 
report. 

Let nie now mention rnther briefly the procedures that are followed 
in listing natiomilly recognized accrediting agencies. Those accredit- 
ing agencies requesfing recognition by the Conunissif)ner of Educa- 
tion undergo intensive review by the Office'.-^ accreditation staff and 
institutiomil eligibility stntT iuu\ this is done in order to determine 
whether or not they comply with the (»riteria for nationally recog- 
nized ac(»rediting agencies and associations. 

Accrediting agencies seeking recognition by the Commissioner file 
petitions with the Commissioner and the staff. 'I'he staff re\*iews the 
petition Jind may take various steps in order to prep*»r'e a sunnnary 
repoi't to the Advisory Conunittee on Accreditation ana Institutional 
FJiiifibility coticerning the a})plicanf s conformity with the criteria for 
natiomilly I'ccognized Jic(»rediting agencies and associations. 

At the time of the advisory conunittee review, agency representa- 
lives and interested third parties are offered time for brief oi'nl 
presentation before the conunittee. The advisory conunittee recom- 

'Sop p. 11. 
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UKMulations rejranlin^ petitioning uccreditin*? agencies are fonYardod 
to tlie Commissioner of Edncation for liis review. The Commissioner 
informs the appli<:ants of his decision following his consideration of 
the advisory committee s recommendations. 

Ap|>eals of the Conunissioner's decisions are lieard by specially 
constituted panels of knowledgeable nongovernmental persons who 
wxv not members of the advisory committee. As you must have noted, 
tlie advisory conunittee ])erforms.a key role in the process of recogniz- 
ing a<*c.rediting agencies and associations for the purpose of determin- 
ing institutional or program eligibility for Federal funding 
programs. 

The advisory conunittee is composed of 15 members from various 
segments of tile, seeoiulary and post secondary education comnumity, 
student/youth population, State departments of education, profes- 
sional ass(K'iations, and the general public. 

'I1\e committee is advisory to tlie Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Conuui'ssioner of Education. Its functions, wliich 
I will be pleased to submit for the record, are listed in the complete 
statement. 

I would also, with your permission, like to submit the names of the 
membei's of that advisory conunittee for the record. 

Afr. O'IIaha. "Wiliiout objection, the submission will be included in 
tlie record. 

[The <locume?)t referred to follows:] 

AnvisoKV COMMITTKK ON Al.'CRKDrr.VnON AM) hNSTri'LTION AL EMGUJIMTY 
MK.\fllt:R AM) EXIMKATION DATK 

Dr. Jdlin K Barrows. Dlrortor of Institutional Studies, riiivorsity of Ken- 
tucky. Lexin^^ton, Ky. 40rm, June 80. 1975. 

Mr. Thonuis Holtori. President. MlUs RIv(t Tomato Corp.. P.O. Box 67. Horse 
Shoe. X.C. 2S742. Juno :]0. 1070. 

Ms. Homa Brown, ronricll on Hottlth 0r;:ani7ntions. A.^sociation of Schools of 
Allied Health. IIM Stenton Avenue, Apt. No. 20fj. Philadelphia. Pa. 10118. 
.In no ao. i{>7r). 

Hon. LilUaiAV. Bnrko. .Tud^re. Cleveland Miuiicipal Court, Cleveland City 
Hall. (^loveland. Ohio 44114. .Iun(» 30. 1070. 

M.<. Marip A. (.'have/.. 1(K).") Jenkins, University of Oklahoma. Norman, Okla. 
UrMWK June 30. 1074. 

Dr. Leadio M. Clark. Assi.^tant Superintend(Mit of In.'^tniction. Lo,s Rios Com- 
miinlty ('oileire District. :2011 Arden Way, Sacramento, Calif. 05825. June 30. 

v.m. 

I >r. ifi'orfj^i^ r.. CJra.'csmuck. Prof(»ssor of Political Scicncts University of 
Mic!ii;;an. Ann Arbor. Mieh. 48104. No. 

Mr. John P. X. Irving. Ks([.. Dean. S'^^aton Hall Univcr.sity Sdiool of Law, 
40 (Minton Street. Xowark. X.J. 07102. Ju'-e 30. 1074. 

Mr. Ahnpr V. McCali. Ksq.. Prosident, Baylor Universitv, Waco, Tex. 70703. 
June 30. 1075. 

Mr. Wciuhill H. Pierco. K.\ocutive Diroctor. Kducation Commission of the 
St;if«'S. 3<K> Lincoln 'i'nwcr Buildinf?. 1S(K) Lincoln Street, Denver, (Vilo. S0203. 
June 30. li)7L 

Mr. (icorijo L. Barney. Diroctor. Mayo State Vocational School, Third Street, 
PaiiM.^ville. Ky. 41240. Juno 30. 1075. 

Dr. James P. Steele. Vice President. American College of Radiology. IJox 
050. VaTikton. S.D. 57078. Juno 30. 1074. 

Dr. Walter D. Taihot. State SuiK^rintondoat of Public Instruction. Utah State 
Pw.nrd of Kducation. Salt Lake City. Utah S-tlll. June 30. 1070. 
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Mr. Valloan Wilkie. Jr., Executive Vice President, Sid Richardson Fonndu- 
tioii. Fort Worth National Bank Rnlldlnfr, Fort Worth, Tex. 70102. Jiine «0. 
1074. 

Mr. Philip 11. Wye, Haven Junior High School. 2417 Prairie, Evanstou, III. 
60202. June 30. 1075. 

Mr. MuiKHEAD. Having jrone over that very briefly, ami I am sure 
yon will want to discuss it in more detail in'oiir back and forth, let 
me share w^th yon now some of the problems that we have identified 
conceriiin^^ accreditation in relation to institutional, program and 
stndent eligibility. 

I turn now to what I consider to be several key observations about 
the dynamics of the present system. They have been gleenecl from the 
Office s f) years experience in monitoring the eligibility mechanisiu. 
These observations, as always, are offered in the spirit of enUsting 
your continued support for the improvement of the system. 

r^et me speak for a moment to the relative autonomy of the accred- 
iting agencies. Accreditation has been written into Federal legislation 
as a quality control device in order to help insure the Government s 
investment in postsecondary education, and, even more importantly, 
as a means of aiding students and others in identifying institutions 
and programs deemed to be educationally worthy, 

VVe niust constantly bear in mind, however, that the accrediting 
agencies are private, independent, voluntary agencies having discrete, 
albeit laudable, purposes which do not always coincide neatly with 
the objectives inherent in Federal aid to education. 

Accrediting agencies are committed philosophically to stinuihition 
of institutional or programatic uplift through a traditional pattern of 
expert r.v^er review. They do not view themselves, nor do they func- 
tion, as regulatory bodies\ 

They have no legal authority to require compliance; they work 
instead by {x^rsuasion to maintain understanding and acceptance of 
their role and function by their constituents and the general public. 

All accrediting agen(Mes are limited in funds and staffing, and rely 
heavily on volunteer labor from member organijsations. All are now 
(leeply aware of, and some have already experienced, a marked vul- 
nerability to litigation, which they are ill-prepared to engage in 
successfully. 

One aspect of tlie Ofiices relationship to accrediting agencies 
involves rhe processing of complaints agiiinst accredited .schools and 
.schools which are eligible for participation in federally funded pro- 
g!\'uns of assistance to postsecondary education. 

Complaints about schools — whether a{rredited or nonaccredited — 
<'oine from many sources. These include parents, consumer oriraniza- 
tions, students, the OfUce of Tuhication regional offices, other divisions 
within the Oflit'e of Education, other Federnl and State agencies, the 
Coiigress and the White House. 

These complaints include such matters as misrepresentation by 
salesmen, inadequate or late refunds of tuition, poor quality of 
instruct i(m or e{(uipment, and enrollment of persons incapable of 
benefiting from the instruction. 

Although the Office is not empowered to exercise direct control over 
educational institutions, it does seek to determine, in the case of 
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accredited schools, wliether or not a possible violation of the accredit- 
in<r agency's standards lias occurred in such complaint cases. 

The staff reviews each complaint and, if an accredited school is 
involved, directs a copy of the complaint to the appropriate accredit- 
ing- agency with a request that the agency review the matter and 
report its findings to the stalF. The staff, in turn, reviews the report 
of the accrediting agency and informs the complainant of the agency's 
findings. 

Although the staff usually directs complaints against accredited 
schools to the appropriate agency for investigation, the staff may, at 
times, correspond directly with schools regarding alleged aducational 
malpractice. Such was the case in connection witli a series of articles 
dealing with proprietary vocational schools which recently appeared 
in the Boston Globe. 

Tlie Globe accused several proprietary vocational schools operating 
in tlie Boston area of a variety of abuses ranging from misleading 
advertising to violation of State laws. Inasmuch as several of the 
schools named by the* Globe are accredited by nationally recognized 
accrediting agencies, these abuses, if actuiilly committed, would iiuli- 
cate serious violations of the agencies' accreditation .standards. 

Accordingly, the Office of Education staff* corre*sponded with the 
accrediting agencies and requested that they submit to the Office of 
Education a report of their investigation of the matter. 

Further, because several of the schools cited are eligible for Federal 
financial assistance programs administered by the Office, the staff 
wrote to each eligible institution and requested that it provide the 
Office with its response to the Globe allegations. 

I can report, Mr. Chairman, that presently the Office of Education 
is in the midst of an intensive review of these cases and issuers 
revealed by the Globe articles. A report on this will be presented to 
the Conunissioner s Advisory Committee .sometime this fall. 

Another timely series of articles regarding the trade school indus- 
try was published recently in the Washington Post, entitled "The 
Knowledge Hustlers.-' These articles provide another ])erspective on 
what, hopefully, is a national effort to rid the Xation of fraud, 
exploitation, and deceit wherever practiced on Americans seeking to 
further their education. 

The Post series gives greater visibility to important issues regard- 
in^r which the Federal Government is working clo.c^ely with State and 
private groups in an effort to fashion solutions. 

Because of the \ast sums of Federal money which often flow 
through reliance upon flie accrediting mechanism, the Oflice has 
deemed it only pi'udent to establish and gradually intensify Federal 
ovcrsiglit of the operations of tliose accrediting agencies recognized 
by tlie (Commissioner. 

Ouo of the pi'essing questions right now is just bow far this over- 
sight can and should go in order to achieve realistic, assurance that 
both the student's educationtil rights and the taxpayer's dollars are 
nrtoected while, at the same time, avoiding unwarranted Federal 
infrnsiim into the educational ];>rocess. 

Let us make a few connnents now about the com]">lexifv of eligibil- 
ity determination. ai-e all aware of the fasf-pacod change taking 
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])la('0 all around us, aiul education is logically in as much ferment as 
is the rest of society. 

Tlie basicj philoso{)hical framework for Federal reliance on the 
private mechanism of accreditation for eligibility purposes was devel- 
oped initially for the 1052 Korean GI bill — 22 years ago — and rein- 
forced by adoption of the 1958 National Defense Education Act — IG 
years ago. 

It \va^5 essentially retained during the midsixties when landmark 
legislation in support of higher education was enacted — approxi- 
mately 10 years ago. We should not be surprised to find, then, strains * 
and stresses as we attempt to resolve today's eligibility problems into 
statutes that were desii^ned to suit another era. 

Almost 20 classes of students luive enrolled in and passed through 
our colleges since the passage of the Korean GI bill 22 years ago. 

I^et jne then make two other basic points with regard to difficulties 
in eligibility determinations. First, the Office must deal sympatheti- 
cally with the acci'editing agency s attempt to address what they see 
as their own goals and purposes. 

The objectives of some of the accrediting organizations occasion- 
ally aiT iu)t targeted fully on broader public or social goals. Second, 
informed and discerning administration of the existing eligibility 
nuichinery is not limited to declaring institutions and programs eligi- 
ble, but also to declaring them ineligible when necessary in an appro^ 
priate and, I hope, timely manner. 

Indeed, the ability to act swiftly and fairly on the termination of 
eliiribility is extremely ci'itical when an instifuticm s quality situation 
is deterioratin*; rapidly. 

The {luthonty to develop regulations to limit, suspend or terminate 
eligibilifv for the federally insured student loan program was 
obtained in the Higher Education Amendments of 1972, and proce- 
duros are presentlv being drafted under this authoi'ity. 

We will respond to your questions about that during our back and 
forth. 

Let us speak then foi* a moment about the increased need for con- 
sumer ])r()tection. Utilizing the concept of educational consumer pro- 
tection, the Office hiis Immui inovinir stroiurlv on this front during the 
past 2 years.^ v^pecifically, the Office of Education has supported, 
pni'ticipiited in, or accomplished a number of general remedies for 
imethif-al school practices in postsecondary education. 
^ For e.\amn1(\ w(» have set \\\) an iiifoi'mation exchange with the 
Stat(»s, the Federal Ti'ade Commission and other Ft^Ieral agencies 
(•oMcrrning consumei' complaints against educational institutions fall- 
intr withi)! the purview of these agencies. 

Wc have provided, through contract funds in conjunction with the 
Department of Defense and the Veterans Administration; for the 
development of a model State law governing the approval of private 
pf)stse<'on(lary schools by the Education Commission of the States. 

We have funded n study of the interface between private accredita- 
tion a?id eligibility for* participation in Federal education programs. 
The sfiuly* which is in its final statres of comnletion, is being con- 
diicttyl by the Brookim>'s Institution and the National Academy of 
Public Adjuinistration Fouiulation. 
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We have worked through the Federal Interagency Committee on 
Education-s Subcommittee on Educational Consumer Protection. We 
expect that they will have a rather detailed report on Federal strut- 
egy for educational consumer protection at thoir Septeniher meeting. 

Permit me now to mention two items in the realm of educational 
consumer protection. First, while considerable publicity has been 
frivm to the unethical practices of certain proprietary schools, there 
is growing evidence that similar problems exist at nonprofit voca- 
tional and collegiate institutions. 

As the competition for students becomes more acute, it is possible 
that many of these institutions are adopting practices previously 
asci'ihed only to the proprietary school industry. 

Second, it seems to me, increased reliance on State agencies to 
prnvidf. added consumer protection in postsecondary education is a 
Tiiatter which deserves thorough exploration at this time. 

One salient iidvantage in using State agencies, when they are effi- 
cient and effective, is that they generally can provide closer surveil- 
lance and oversicrht, and can react more"^ quickly, than can a regional 
or national organization or agency. 

Summariziiig, then, Afr. Chairman, I have tried above to sket(*h out 
for ymi our view of the roal world of accreditation and institutional 
eligibility as we see it today from our i)articular vantage point. 

It is not an altogether gloomy picture. A true statistical perspective 
tells us that Federal aid to postsecondary education has been a phe- 
nomenal siiccoss: billions of dollars have^flowed, millions of students 
have benefited, and tliousands of institutions have been strenfirhened 
for service to the nation. TluM'e is a great deal to be proud of. 

It is becoming increasingly evident, however, that the national 
concern for extending postsecondary education opportunities to all 
\yho desire and can benefit from them will require more diversifica- 
tion and fiexibility in obtaining these opportunities than is now tlie 
case. 

This, of course, means that accreditation and elifribility procedures 
must be adapted to thes*^ changing conditions, wliile at the same time 
preserviiur institutional autonomy and protecting the educational 
consnmer interest. 

With ynnv conf inued good lielp, wo sliall fry to hammer out eligibi^ 
ity standards that will facilitate needed changes and innovations in 
postsecondary education— standards that will l)e strict enough to pro- 
tect the pu}>lie ii^fei'est but flexible enough to encouraire rather than 
inhibit ncnuled changes and imiovations in postsecondary education. 

Xow. Mr. C'haii'man, we will be phvised to res])ond to voiu* questions. 

Mr. O'lfAn.v. Thank you verv much, Mr. ^Fuivhead. 

Tlie nrol)1cni that the connnitfoe is immediately addressinir is one of 
eligibility for participation of institutions and their students in 
PVderal assistance proorrams. T a<xree with what T took to be the drift 
of your statement to the effect that the question is broader than that. 

1 our statement indicates that we must concern ourselves with not 
only protecting the student in whose education Federal funds are 
mvolved but protecting the educational consmner .<ro:uM*a]1v, even if 
no Federal funds are involved. 
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I certainly would agree with that, tluit the siibconimittee should 
look into it and I pledge to you that we will work with you in that 
quest. 

With re3pect to the immediate questions before iis> the ways in 
which institutional eligibility might be revised, I, as you, like the 
system that we now use, using accrediting age?icies. 

I don't think I want to see the Federal Goveniment in the business 
of deciding which institutions ought to be accredited and which ones 
not, and substituting governmental judgments for those of the accred- 
iting agencies. 

Rut, it is apparent, T think, to all of us that the accrediting process 
needs to be buttressed by certain federal recjuirements for participa- 
tion in these programs, in other words, I thmk we are going to have 
to develop a system that says a school must be accredited and "one, 
two, three, four/' It must have these other qualifications in addition 
to accreditation. Does that seem to you to be a feasible approach? 

Mr. MuiKHKAi). I think you stated it very well, Mr. Chairman. I 
think the accreditation process needs to be adapted to the needs of 
today, and we probably should, first of all, try to work with the 
accrediting agencies to see if they will include these other criteria of 
accountability that you have referred to. 

If that is not in harmony with the purposes of accrediting agencies, 
then I do think there is need for the federal <yovernment to then 
insist upon certain eligibility standards that would do the things you 
liavr indicated. 

First of all,, to protect the Federal resources and protect the con- 
sumer interest. 

Mr. O'IIara. Mr. Muirhead, I have before i :e a copy of your letter 
to Senator Brooke dated May 8, in which you identify some of the 
particular problems involved in the Globe's series of articles. Do you 
have that l>efore you? 

[The letter referred to follows :] 

DKrARTMEN'T OF HEALTH, EdUCATIO:^, AND WELFARE. 

Office of Education, 
bubeau of postbecondary education, 

WasJiini/ton, B.C., May S, 101^. 

lion. Edwaud W. Ruooke, 
U.S. Senate. 
Washinr/ton, D.G, 

Ih:\\i Sknatou Kkookk ; This i.s in further respon.se to your letter of April 4 
('(uu-orninK tht> UoHton Clobe^s serie.s of articles on proprietary school.^. In my 
jmiunient, the Boston Globe has performed a real public service in uncovering 
unacceptable patterns of recruitment and educational training at certain pro- 
prietary residential and correspondence vocational sdiools in the Boston area. 

The functions of the Oftlce of Education with respect to institutions of higher 
education ( im.-lnuin;? :)iwprictary vocational education schools) must relate to 
the basic role of the .>*^\ce in providing assistance, either in the form of cate- 
Rorit-al institutional as^ustance or student linancial aid. The eligibility of an 
insf itutioii of higher education to participate In such I'Vderal programs is 
determined on the basis of criteria contained in the statutory definition of such 
institutions. See 20 U.S.C. 10S5, 1088, 1141. With respect to the quality of train- 
ing offered in an institution or its pattern of recruitment, the Federal statutes 
appear to contemplate that such controls as are exercised will be exercised 
by private accrediting agencies or otherwise through the process of accredita- 
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fldii. That is. if an institiitinu is acrreditcd, it is generally eligible for partici- 
pation in Federal programs, and th^ accrediting process is normally carried out 
by private accrcliting agencies. The role of the Commissioner of Education 
is essentially to approve the accrediting agencies rather than to accredit the 
individual institutions dim^tly. In this connection he is authorized to publish 
u list of nationally recogniml accrediting agencies which he determines to be 
reliable authorities as to the Quality of education or training ofTered by the 
institutions to be accredited. Higher Education Act, sections 435. 401, 1201. 
20 I'.S.C. lOSn, 1088. 1141. 

A determination of whether an accrediting agency may be Included in the 
list is made on the basis of published criteria against which the activities of 
the accrediting agencies are judged. The Office of Education has recently devel- 
oped revised criteria for Nationally Recognl^ced Accrediting Agencies and Asso- 
ciations, wiiich should increase Office flexibility In ascertaining the reliability 
and responsibility of the nationally recognized accreditiing agencies and associ- 
ations, including those which operate in the private proprietary sector. 
Enclosed i.s a copy of the proposed revised Criteria. 

As appears from the foregoing discussion, under the prevailing statutory 
sciieme. monitoring with respect to recruitment and educational training poli- 
cies of proprietary vocational schools Is not directly carried out by the Office 
of Education. Such monitoring is properly a function of nationally recognii^ed 
accrediting agencies, identified through the listing procedures described above. 
While the Commissioner possesses some authority witli resiH^ct to eligibility 
status, it should be noted that stiitutory langimge In the General Education 
Trovislons Act precludes the use of certain education laws. Including the 
Higher Educalion Act, as a basis for exercising Federal control over curricu- 
lum, program of instruction, or administration of educational institutions. 20 
f.S.C. 12a2a. 

Within tlie parameters of the above-described statutory scheme, it may be 
possible to enhance the degree to which individual accrediting agencies will 
excrci.sr an increasing level of monitoring respon.sibility. This is a nnitter to 
wljich we are giving careful consideration. 

Jn the interest of further strengthening the Federa^ Government's hand in 
the matter of education consumer protection, the Officr of Education is serving 
as lead agency in tiie Federal Interagency Conunittc* on Education's SuIjcoui- 
mil tee on Kchicational Consumer rnilection. Recently the Federal Interagency 
Commit tet- has stated it.< support of tlie Education Conuni.^^sion of tiie State's 
Model State Legislation for approval of Postsecondary Institutions and Authori- 
zations to (Jrant Degrees. Along with RCS. the Cflice and other members of 
the FK'E Subcommittee sponsored n Nati(»nJil Invitation Conferenct* on dm- 
sunier Trotection in Postsecondary Education wiiicli was held in Denver, Colo- 
rado, on ^Fnrch 1U74. Tlirough the Subc(mnnittee. the Oflice al.so worked 
with the Federal Trade Conuni.ssion in developing the FTC*s recently published 
consumer education materials relevant to private, proprietary education. 

'I'he oHice jilso has entered into a contract with the liroolcings Institution 
antl tlu* Nati(»nal Academy of Public Administration Foundation to prepare a 
report on the function of institutional and eligibility process and on the conse- 
(piences of this use of accreditatitin for Federal voVwy and funding for i)ost- 
secondary education. The report will review the Federal Government's rulo in 
protectiiiu' thf» interests of students against tlie abuses of unscrupulous school^j. 
W(» expcf-r puhlication in .Tune. 

As the aiohr'H articles on the vocational education industry efJectively hijrh- 
li'^'l)r. live kiiuN of (»ducat if)nnl malpractice have arisen. Tljese arc: misleading 
advert isiri;:. indiscriminate recruiting, poor c(mrse completion, false job-place- 
ment promises, and insnflicient tuition refiuids. Tlie Oflice relies upon thi* 
re<iiiirce'< 'if l-'ederal and State regulatory bodies, and recognixed accredltin:: 
airencies tn review coniplaints pertaining to consumer al)uses in tlie proprietary 
fi!»hl of education. The actual and potential r.eojie and nnignitude of tlie.se 
ahu.'^es. lniwever. i'iearly indicate that additional Federal statutory action is 
HHiuired if educational consumers are to l)e protected properly. Nillowing are 
remedial steps which the Congress might consider in revising current eligibility 
refpiirenients for proprietary schools to participate In Federal financial aid 
prograiiis : 
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lU'ciulriiiK a Federal tuition refund policy as a condition of receiving institu- 




iiiK statutes. Curvently, . 

dents recplvini,' Kedenil benefits approximate a general pro-rata model. 

UequiriUR. as a mandatory condition of institutional eligibility, that all 
salesmen he compensated on a salaried (non^connnission) basis. 

HroadeniUK the scope of section 438(b) of the HiKlier Education Act of 
to enable the Commissioner to recognise State agencies for purposes of monitor- 
ing private vocational education. Currently, the scope of the Conunissioner s 
recognition of State agencies is restricted solely to public postsecondary voca- 
tional education. , , , ^ _ . , 

Kccjuiring participating proprietary schools to provide the Office of Kdnca- 
ti(m. on a regular basis, with validated infornmtion regarding student drop- 
out, course completion, and job placement rates. 

Hroadening the existing authority of the Conmiissioner to limit, suspend, 
and terminate the eligibility of a participating school in the Gimranteed Stu- 
dent Loan Program to encon^pass other Federal aid programs. 

Defining appropriate revisions to current eligibility re(iuirenients--revisions 
relating to protecting students enrolled in proprietay institutions—is a crmi- 
plex matter, involving deeper nimincutions than might sui)erfically appear. 
Throughout our review of this question, the^e primary issues emerge: (3) 
broad societal implications. CJ) national administrative nexibility. (») con- 
cerns of program administration and practicality and. (4) protecting the inter- 
ests of the educational consumer. The complex intricacies of these issues are 
highliglited bv the O/ofoc's series on private vocational schools. 

In further response to the specific queries posed by your letter of April 4. we 
believe that clear and evident detlciences exist in present monitoring devices 
used to assure the quality and capability of s(rho()ls whose students now receive 
Federal funds. The present statutory system that requires using pvlvate non- 
governmental agencies for purposes of educational evaluation and setting mini- 
mum standards of educational quality, by definition, lacks direct government 
(umtrols or regulatory authority. ^ , ^ . 

The advisability of establishing a Federal system of controls, or of indi- 
vidual schot)! approvals or registrations, is now under refiew in the Brookings 
Institute-XAPAF study referred to above. However, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that careful consideration is required in defining the appropriate Fed- 
eral role and the extent of direct government intervention that is permissible 
aiul ('(mipatible with our traditionally independent, diverse, pluralistic and 
{iut{)n(Hnous educational .system. 

Parentlietically. the reference to the GAG report cited in part seven of the 
Ol'ihc'a series refers to a study undertaken of the Veterans Administration, 
and its programs which lies outside tlie immediate province of this agency. 

While the (rlnhc's articles concentrate on proprietary schools, there is grow- 
ing evidence that similar problems exist at nonprofit vocational and collegiate 
institutions. As the competition for students becomes more acute, it is possible 
tliat many of these instituti(ms may adopt similar techniques. 

' \n intensive review is now underway within the Oflice of Fducation regard- 
in-'' the nbui-es cited in the (ilnhp^^ series, and as soon as our stafl' research is 
i.t.mi)leted, be assured that I will transmit our further findings to you. 
Sincerely, 

rKTF.u P. MTnaiiRAn, 
Actimj Ci))nmii<Hion<:r of Eflucation. 

Mr. MuiuHKAi). I do now, sir. 

Mr. O'IIaka. You indicate on pap*e of tlie letter: '•Followin<r tire 
renuMlial stops wliich the Confrross niio:]it consider in revisino; current 
oli<nl)ility requirements for proprietary scliools to participate in 
federal financial aid pvo/rrum?.-' ^ 

And I might emphasize a point you made in your statement, Mr. 
Muirhead, and that is, tlmt this problem is certainly broader (lian 
proprietary schools. Some proprietary schools Iiave very excellent 
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records, others do not, and some nonproprietary schools are getting 
into problems. 

And, of coni*se, the nonprofit corporation sometimes permits, under 
various State laws, very profit-minded individuals to operate under the 
«?uise of a nonprofit organization. 

The organization itself might make no profit but it might pay a 
six-figure salary plus bonuses to the founder and president of the 
corporation. It is not unknown that these devices have been used and 
abused. 

liut your first suggestion I tliink is one that I think is a very 
iniportant point, the "tuition refund policy. It has been pointed out in 
the (}\ohe and elsewhere that under the*tuition refund policies that 
are actually operative, it is sometimes to the school's advantage to 
have tlie student drop out. They malve more money if he drops out 
< ban if he completes the course. 

We have to get straightened out with resix>ct to tuition refund 
policies and that must be a condition, wliether it be a condition under 
the accrediting process or a condition that we impose in addition to 
the accrediting process I don't know. 

Do you have any observations on that first point? 

Mr. Mt;iKiiEAn. We have, of course, been thinking very seriously 
about that problem, and you are quite right in -indicating, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it is not a problem that is peculiar to proprietary institu- 
tions. It is a problem that applies to all our tuition-charglno- 
institutions. ^ 

We believe that, under the authority that you have invested us with 
to develop regulations for determining limitation, susi>ension and 
termination of in.stitutions, we can include in tliose regulati(ms a 
viable refund policy that an institution would be required to follow 
in order to be eligible for federal participation. 

We would ideally wish that we could see this included in the criteria 
published by accrediting agencies so that all institutions, whetlier 
they are eligible or participating in Federal funding, would provide 
for a fair refund policy with regard to students. 

I can report to you that, in the working drafts that we have of the 
proposed new regulations on limitation, suspension and termination, 
we will mclude a provision for a viable n^fnnd policv, and hopefullv 
we will find more of the accrediting agencies including that in their 
criteria. 

^ We will include it as the regulations provide, for institutions par^ 
t icipatmg lu the guaranteed loan program. 

I should report to you, ^rr. Chairman, that part of our lec/ishitive 
reifuest to you this year will be to ask your autboritv to permit us to 
pxtond that regulatory language on limitation, suspension and termi- 
nadon to a 1 other programs, rather than having it limited to the 
guaranteed loan program. 

n I t^^Jnk that is an excellent idea, but I do think 

that the Congress, m the exercise of its responsihilities, oiK^ht to tell 
YOU just what kind of regulations it expects, rather than simplv liv- 
ing a grant of power to regulate. ^ ^ 

41-005—75 i 
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We do want to get into the particulate of the kind of regulations we 
would expect to be promulgated. 

The second point has to do with the manner of compensating sales- 
men, and I think that is a good point. That point, however, along with 
point— if I can assign numbers to them— 4, a truth-in-advertising sort 

of thing. . . 

Someone once said one of the most deceptive documents m ther 
world is a (tollege catalog. I am not sure that is a fair indictment, but 
they aren't always the most informative publications that you can 

find. ^ .11 

^Ve ought to be concerned with the kinds of materials that are 
provided to prospective students. We ought to perhaps be concerned 
that the kind of information you point to in item 4, requiring certain 
schools to provide the 01^ on a regular basis with validated informa- 
tion regarding dropout, course completion rates, signup. 



furnish such information to the prospective student and not just the 
Office of P2ducation. I think that would be very helpful way of 
dealing with the problem. Do you have any reaction to that? 

Mr. MuiuiiKAD. I think your ideas are very worthwhile. We would 
hope that the Office of Education could possibly take a little more 
initiative in this area, particularly in those areas where students have 
!)een enrolled at institutions and their costs are paid through the 
guaranteed student loari. 

We are now proposing to put into t)ie hands of all such student bor- 
rowers a sort of truth-in-lehding statement, so that they know just 
what obligation they are accepting. We have some evidence to indicate 
that sometimes students sign up for such loans and don't fully realize 
what their obligations are. 

We feel that at least we have the responsibility to see to it that 
before they contract for a loan they understand fully what their 
obligations are, 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, and I am concerned — it is another aspect of the 
guaranteed loan program and the institutionally based programs — 
about the salesman that shows up on the doorstep and attached to his 
clipboard are two or three sheets of paper, and he says, "Sign here." 

One of the things you are signing is your application for a guaran- 
teed loan. It sometimes isn't clear to the student what he is getting 
into. I am not so sure that we can't approach that a subaspect of 
not permitting that one-stop kind of service, where you sign up for 
school and for your loan and waive your rights, all at the same time. 

Mr. MuiRHEAD. I think that is a very good suggestion. That partic- 
ular situation, of course, is not peculiar to education. I support, and I 
am sure you are advocating, that the recipient have an opportunity (o 
think it over before signing on the dotted line and having it become 
legally binding. 

I would hope that our regulations might provide for some oppor- 
tunity for the prospective student to seek additional counsel. . 

O'Hailv. I have a case right now of a young gentleman who 
enlisted in the Marine Corps and immediately started thinking it over. 
I think he may have some problems getting out of the contract, but I 
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am going to suggest to the Armed Services Committee that they 
might provide a few opportunities like that too, at least a few days in 
which you can think it over and change your mind. 

r think there ought to be the same sort of thing here, I am^ not 
going to take any more time excei)t to say this; that the committee 
is det<*rmined to end, to the extent it is possible to do so by statutory 
enactment, the abuses of these programs. 

We do hope to have legislation before the end of the session and we 
will be working with you. I don't want to come down hard on any 
notion of what we are going to do until we have heard some of the 
other witnesses on this subject, but we are very interested in yonr 
recommendations and we do hope to work with you and get something 
(lono sliortly. 

Mr. Dcllonback, do you have any questions? 

NIr. rhcLLENBACK. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Muirhead, as always, your contributions are helpful. Wo ai-e 
grateful for your being here again. You have outlined this issue well 
so we can go forth into the problem areas on a good sound basis, Peter, 
and we are very thankful for that. 

In terms of our essential responsibility — not the running of the 
show or the administering of it— but the making of policies under 
wliich the Federal Government operates, I am interested in some of 
the delays that have been involved with these regulations. 

In the 1972 amendments, we gave you authority, as yon pointed out 
in your testimony, to limit, suspend, or terminate, an institution's 
eligibility under the GSL program. It was my understanding quite 
some time ago that regulations were about ready to be published, and 
we fire now a long way past the 1972 amendments. I am wondering if 
you have anything you could contribute to us on this. I meiitiou this 
not to attack and criticize you, but is the law too complex? Is th« 
issue too complex? Don't you have enough people? Why has it taken 
this length of time and the regulations still aren't out? 

Mr. Muirhead. I think the question you ask is a perfectly fair one, 
and on the face of it it would appear as though we should have been 
responding at a much earlier date. I ^irst of all must acknow^ledge 
that we are running behind in carrying out this particular provision 
in the amendments of 1072. 

Rut, as I can say to you, and you probably as much as anyone would 
understand all the complexities of the Education Amendments of 
1972, there were a host of other provisions that Ave were required to 
carry out, particularly the provisions having to do with the establish- 
ment of regulations for new programs. We have moved as rapidly as 
we could and still maintained the quality of the regulations. 

It was a matter of priorities, Mr. Dellenback, tliat we have moved, 
first of all, to produce the regulations that were needed to have the 
pro<rrams continue to operate as the law required. 

This particular provision of limitation, suspension, and termination 
cnt across all the regulations. We, at one time, thought we would 
include it in the <ruaranteed student loan program regulations and 
have it soU^ly reside there. 

We thought better of that, and now wo are seeking to have special 
regulations that are separate from the pro<rrammatic regulations, 
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looking forward to the time when regulations of this kind will be 
available for all otht programs. 

The shorthand answer to your question, Mr. Dellenback, is that m 
the order of priorities we had to put our staff, time, and resources on 
some higher priorities. 

Mr. Dellenback. Have you attempted to do anything under section 
438(a) without waiting for the regulations, or have the authorities we 
sought to create by statute just lain quiescent? 

Mr. MuiKHEAD. I am not sure I understand that. 

Mr. Dellenback. The section we are talking about gave the Com- 
missioner authority to limitj suspend, or terminate an institution s 
thereto. 

vSinoe we gave yon tlie authority, have you actually used that 
authority at all ? (Dr, because you don't have' the regulations fornni- 
luted, have we done nothing by what we enacted into law 2 years ago 
so far as this problem is concerned? 

Mr. MumiiKAD. We have taken steps that we felt we were permitted 
to do under the profrramed legislation, but we have not been able to 
eligibility. I was aslcinjr about the regulations that would l>e pertinent 
clothe them with the autliority of regulation. In instances where there 
have been abuses in sriiools, we have counseled the school. 

We have taken them to the point of telling them that their eligibil- 
ity was threatened, but we did not have tlie \iltinuite authority that 
resides in regulations. 

Mr. Dkllknbac'k. Under sortion 4P>S(a) of the law it says: 

'I'ho liniitation, sus-ponsion or tormination of oliKilnUty uiuh^r tliis part ol' 
any othorwise elijjible institution, whenever the Commissioner ha.s dotermined 
that, the notice of affording the opportunity for a hearing, that such institu- 
tion has viohited or failed to carry out any regulation prescribed under this 
part. 

Have you used tliat at all ? 

^fr. Mi'iKHKAn. Let nie ask Mr. Proffitt to respond to that. 

Mr. Pkoffitt. Xo^ sir, we have not used it in the formal sense 
because, afrain, tlie wordinir of flie law ties it back to tlie regulations 
of the program and oiie of the things we toy around with in terms of 
possibilities for chan<re in tlie statute would be to provide some ele- 
ments whereby the Commissioner could act on a broader basis but 
whirh wmild imt be tied to tho regulations of any specific program 
while keepino: that as one of the elements which would trigger limit, 
suspension or termination. 

We ha\'e, for somo time, since lOfiS I IxOieve, terminated scliools 
in terms of tlio eliofibility status. We have also limited them in terms 
of their pnrticipation in various programs, and from time to time, we 
have enTa'.r^»d u\ a form of suspension. 

Tint tliaf 1ms been utili'/inp; other elements of our authority and has 
not been in a formal sonse sucli as tb.ls. 

Mr. Drr.r.KNfiACK. What yon ha\*e said, Pr. Afuirhead, about 22 
years havin/^^ o:^)ne by and all of these clian^es liave been takimj: pla^e — 
t am w;<h ynu on this. On ])a^r(* 20 you outline — really 0 — (?lifxi])ility 
dilemmas. A»rain. T understand. 

But it frn!ikly is frustratin<j from our. standpoint when 2 years aofo, 
rerofnii'/.iTur some of these problems, we passed a law and said you 
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need oertain additionjil legal tools to accomplish certain things, and 
we tried to give you some of those additional authorities that were 
necessary to deal with these problems. 

On this one particular ponit it is my recollection that about a year 
ago the quotation was tlie USOE would "soon publish" regulations to 
implement (his section. That was a year ago. If you weren't going 
publish the regulations, I don't think you should have said that, 

r am frustrated by the fact that having been apprised of the prob- 
lem we enacted legislation which, for 2 years now, has not been used. 
I can understand that we may have loaded you with so many problems 
that you couldn't do them all, but I woulcl nnu'h rather a year ago 
you had come before the Congress and said, "AVe can't do all these - 
things at once. You ha\'e given us a host of tools. We have the respon- 
sibility to come out with regulations but we aren't going to be able 
to do it for a wlule/' 

I am tempted to ask you another quesnon at this stage of the game, 
What other sections have you not yet been j.ble to implement which 
we jiist. douY happen to be focusing on in our inquiry? 

We recognize how fully complex that law is. But I would suppose, 
or at Jleast hope, that somewhere in OE there is someone who said there 
are 172 things that law calls on us to do, and we have now done x 
luunber of them. We haven't even gotten to the remaining y number. 
Further, I hope that pci'-^ion is also keeping tab on what isn't being 

done so that when tliis law is going to have to bo revised — we are 
getting Hose to that time again — we know what in heck we are sup- 
posed to be concent rating on. 

I mean this analytically—you know that. I don't mean to be climb- 
nig on YOU, and yet T pose the question : "Have vou failed to measure 
up to the responsibilities we gave you?*' What do we do from here? 

Afr. MtriiurEAD. I think your comments are perfectly justified, Afr. 
Congressman. I have no other explanation for you other than that, 
wlien we did appear before you a year ago we were more optimistic 
than we had any right to be, as our subsequent actions have sliown. 

^Yv have made decisicms in the Office of Education to carry out the 
provisu)!is of the education amendments of 1972 at a priority level. 

We are now nu)ving nmch more vigorously on this particular item 
aiul r can share with vou that we noAV luive a draft of the proposed 

procedures for limitation, suspension, and termination. 

Tf is our preseiit plan to circulate that to the interest^l parties and 

to move for its publiration in the Federal Register. Oin ,->resent srhed- 

ule for publisliing it foi* rulemaking purposes in the Federal Register 

is nbout the first of Xox'ember. 

T wduld be ]>leasfMl to respond to questions concerning what some of 

the provisions are that we would include in the proposed re.q:ulations. 

The reirulafions will deal with the problem of refund policy. They 

will doal with the probloni of whether or not the school is reiving too 

heavilv upon Federal fuiuls for its operating costs. They will deal 

with the job placement Practices of the school. They will deal with 

the dropout problem in the school. 

T| Iras boen a very comnlex assijrnment. T lust have no better expla- 

natif)n U)v you than fhe fact that it has imt been on our front burner 
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because we felt that thei-c were other activities lliut had to be done 

Mr Deu.enback. So with tlie estimated Xovember publicat ion date 
for that, Br. Muirhead, it will not really be pertinent to this year s 
enterinjr classes at all. We really will have no iin])act uiilii next year s 

classes? , 

^rr. Mi-iKMKAD. That is rifrht, Mr. Dellenback. 

Mr. Dki.i.knuack. One oilier specific (juestion that we fcet to when 
we look at 1201. In section 1201, we lead off by sayiiifi that the terin 
"institution of higher education" means an educational institution in 
anv State which admits as regular students only persons having a 
certificate of gmduation from a school providing secondary education 
or the recognized equi^'alent of such a certificate. 

That is the basic beginning. What about vocational schools, com- 
nuinity rollcgpc;, etc., which admit students which don't meet that 
re([uiremont? Do fliev qualify ? 

Mr. I»iiOFKnT. Xo,\sir; they would not f|iialify. The .schools would 
not qualifv if the .students do' not qualify. However, we have, in many 
cases, found that such institutions provide at least one or more pro- 
trrams which do ivfiuire high school graduation or the equivalent. 
^ Therefore, we have extended eligibility to the school for those 
particular programs and to the students within tho.se ])rograins, Imt 
make it very clear to the institution that there is a limitation of the 
eli<xibilitv status on tho.se. programs. 

Afr. lVr:i,r,ENM5.UMv. At the risk of trending on the toes of mv good 
friend and colleague from California, ^fr. Bell, it is my recollection 
that the California communitv rolleges have almost an open door. 
Anybody who is IS is admitted, but no siu-h requirement as section 
A-iofi201. . , , 

Do thopp community colleges qualify? Do the students in those col- 
leges qualify for the kind of help we' are talking about. 

Mr. PaoFFirr. Yes, thev do. 

^fr. DF.i,r,KN-i5.\rK. Even though the student doesn't meet that partic- 
ular requirement? Even thoucrh you may have oO percent of the 
student body that doesn't qualify, the .school still qualifies? 

^fr. PaoFFriT. That is correct. 

y\v. T)fu,f.n?',ack. What is the percentage minimum, 10 percent? 

]\rr. PaoFFriT. We have no percentage minimum. There is a voca- 
tional sfhool that has a pro.'rram for students out of 500. We extend 
eligibility to the .school for that program. 

Afr. DKr.i.KNUAf'K. For those .Hfudenfs that qualify? 

Afr. PaoFFfiT. Yes. sir. 

^fr. Dkm.kn-iuck. What about all of the others at the school, the \p:> 
in your example— is if correct they would not fjualify for any sjjpcial 
help undei- the definif ion? 

^fr. PiiOFFirr. That is correct. We ha\-e alrend; -^uirgested that con- 
sideration be given to revising this language ;ind we have some s])ecific 
laiiirnaae to propo.se for that which essentially would be that they 
admit as rciriilar students ner.sons who have completed or left hiivh 
school or who have the ai/ility to benefii from the training ofl'ercd by 
the institution. 
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Mr. Dkixknback. Is there any difference on tliis particular point 
in the way you treat community colleges and private vocational 
schools? 

Mr. PnoPFirr. There may be in the way we treat community col- 
le<res and private vocational schools. 
Mr. Delleniuck. I am thinkinc: particularly of that. 
Mr. PROFPrrr. There is \'ery definitely. 

Afr. Dkllenhack. I recall that there'was a problem with vocational 
schools in Kentucky which didn't qualify because they were missing 
something. I am wondering exactly where the line of demarcation is. 
However, I don't think we need follow that at this particular time. 
We will talk about that further. 

I do hoj)e tliat you will be coming forth, Dr. ^^uirllead, with specific 
proposals that you have for changes in statute. You have just said 
there may be a reconnnendation to us. Dr. Muirhead, relative to tliis 
particular one and whether we ought to change it. 

That is the kind of specific input which we would like to have, 
where you say, because of this particular problem we would urge you 
to do so and so relative to this section of the statute. 

r hope these will be forthcoming soon. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Afr. Mi'iuriKAn. Thank you, Mr. Dellenback. 

Mr.^ O'Hara. The gentleman from California, ^fr. Bell, has been 
very interested in this subject l)ecause of certain abuses that have 
occurred in his State and elsewhere. Although he is not a member of 
the subcommittee, he is very interested in these hearing and the chair- 
num has invited him to participate in tlie hearings. 

Mr. Bell. 

>f r. Bell. Thaiik you, Mr. Chairman. 

^fr. Muirhead, .T am delighted, from the California standpoint, that 
the junior college institutions have been able to l>enefit from this law, 
but I am wondering why you did not point up the changes needed 
in the law to include it. 

You went around the statute. I am 'wondering why you didn't come 
to tlie Congress and make the suggestion that the law be changed so 
that it would clearly provide for postsecondary school^, such as we 
luive in California, to be eligible. 

Afr. AfriuHEAO. Congressman Bell, we intend to take full advantage 
of ^^r. Dellenbaclc's invitation to submit suggested legislative 
changes. T had already volunteered one* that we would ask for an 
e.xtension of tlie limitation, suspension, and termination provision 
to all progranis and will pursue Mr. Dellenback s invitation to submit 
additional legislative remedies. 

Mr. Bfj.l. Mr. Muirhead, the articles in the I>oston GIoIk*, and other 
newspapers report tremendous abuses that have been occurring in 
Boston, Los Angeles, and other areas. As you. know, when a student 
takes out an insured loan, he assumes thai tlie. Federal Govennnent 
has certified the school, and, therefore, the school is reliable and 
educationally sound. 

The students go ahead and get sucked in by virtue of the fact that 
the Federal (tovernment appears to be behind these institutions. 
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K('j;;\r(lless of your otlior priorities, Muirlioad, I think when you 
talk abotjt a $(5 million loss, in the West Coast Trade Schools alone, you 
are talking about a tremendous amount of money that the Federal 
(lovernment and students are in trouble over. 

Beyond that, you are going into the philosophy of the very founda- 
t ions of our educational system. We are trying very hard. For the last 
2 years this Nation has been trying to get young people in poverty 
areas into educational institutions, so that they can get a job that will 
keep them out of trouble, poverty, and many other things. 

Then, to have the Federal Governnii^nt appear to be part and parcel 
of this problem, I can't think of many priorities that would be higher 
than that. I am wondering what steps you believe we should take and 
will be taking immediately to solve this problem. 

Mr. MuinnEAD. Mr. Bell, you are quite right in pointing that out. 
That is indeed an overriding priority. But I think it is fair for me to 
point out that the West Coast School situation is in the present status 
because we did take lu'tion and we did move vigorously to protect the 
consumer interest. 

Really, it is a very good example of using tlie authority we do have. 
We do plan, and I think it is fair to share this with you, Mr, Bell^ to 
look into that case and to see to it that in every way possible we will 
protect the interest of student. 

We have notified our regional office to consult with the students and 
if, as a result of the closing of the school, the student has not com- 
pleted his instructional program, then we will hove a procedure for 
adjusting the amount of money that he owes '.nder that loan. 

It would be a tragic thing, just as you have indicated, if, as a result 
of a school finding itself in such a financial condition, that it closed, 
and. the student was then left with a loan to repay without finishing 
his instructional program. 

Mr. Bell. I appreciate your moving on tlie matter of the West 
Coast Trade Schools. What do you have planned regarding the 
act-rcdited institutions that are involved, the ones holding the. loan 
paper s It isn't just the West Coast Trade Schools. 

The West Coast Trade Schools involve a $6 million loss in the Los 
Angeles area alone, but you also have the problems mentioned by the 
(Jlobe in Boston. These problems are coming to the surface and there 
may be others. The entire problem is what I am concerned about, 
however, not just this one Los Angeles incident. 

Mr. MriRHF.AD. And I think it is why we should surface that prob- 
lem. I am goine: to ask Mr. Moore, tlie director of the guaranteed 
pronrram, if he would sliare with you what steps we plan to take. 

Mr. Moom:. Mr. Bell, we have identified slightly under $7 million 
worth of paper wliich represents loans taken by students who went to 
West Const Trade Scliools or West Coast S(^hoo]s, the predecessor. 

There was a change of ownership in 19G0 or 1070. This paper is held 
by -JO credit institutions, virtually all of them in California. It 
includes a large number of credit unions, several banks and, if my 
menuirv sf^rves me coiTecflv, a couple of savings and loan institutions. 

Thf-^e 7,000 accounts thi^ summer arr to he examined under a con- 
tracf which we are nogotialing wifli a C.P..V. firm to handle for us to 
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find out exactly what the situation is with respect to every one of 
these loans. 

As Dr. Muirhead pointed out earlier, obviously some of them were 
taken out. by students who were in scliool at the time the school 
closed, and it might be proper and appropriate for the Commissioner, 
in those instances, to exercise his authority to waive, compromise or 
settle on the claims that have arisen. 

In other instances we are afraid we may find tliat tlio loan bad been 
made to a student who never enrolled at all, in wliirii rase a question is 
tiu»n raised as to whether or not we ran, in fact, insure the loan. 

Tn some instances the a*>*en(»y wliicli owns the paper at the nioment 
may liave to take a loss. It is <roln*2: to take us, because ot' the vobune. 
involved here, probably most of the summer (o settle this because, as 
I say, it. has to be done on an acc()unt-by-ac(»ount biisis. 

I)Ut we do know where every sin*il(» one ot these loans is. It has 
taken us since February to identify the makcuip of the ])()rf folios of 
these lenders. That is where we are operationally on that one, 

Mr. Bkm.. It. would ('(M*tainly be a lu^cessity to follow up on this 
situation. 

I am c()nsid(M'ini{ an aiui^iulnient to n\y own bilk to the bill that 
Mr. P(»ttis and T ha\'(» introduced, which would recjuire (hat proprie- 
tary schools, at least those* that aiv dii'ect IcMiders, bomled as a con- 
dition of eliijribility. T wondt^r if you would comment on that. 

Mr. ^ri*iiMir.\i). .\*rain, I'c^ferrin/r back to our prtsent (»xercise, 
(^)nirressman ]^(»lk in di'aftiuir re*rulations for limitation, suspension 
ami termination, out* of the factors that we are considerin<i: is a situa- 
tion when* a st'hool has become much too dependent ui)on L*ederal 
funds for its op(M*atin«r costs-^.^o nmch so that there is some ([uestion 
as to its financial sttibility. 

:» of the f:!ftoi's w(» ai*e considei'in/r foi' inclusion in th(»se n\a'ula- 
. Is to rcfjuin* a bondinir (^f Fedei'al /ruai-anfeed loan funds when 
tbev have ri^aehed a certain |HM'c(»nta*re of the ()pei-af inii' crests. 

^fr. I^KM.. You an* consideriufr the bondin^j;? 

Mr. Mi'iKMiKAi). AV(» are consifku-iiur that. 

^fr. Br.r.T.. I would cei'tainly think that would be important. .*>onu» 
schfjols ;ire coniplef(Oy *roin*r under shortly affei' they .^(^t startiMl, ami 
r have had many complaints about such institutions. Students are just 
up in ai'UKS about it. 

"^'ou mentiomvl you wei'e iroin*r (o nialce some pi'oposals for chanires 
in the n»;;ulations ami suir^rest ions for chan^rts in statute. How soon 
an\vou £roin;i to cointMi]) with tlu»S(»? 

Mr. MriKiiKAU. AVt* t^xpect to have tht* di'aft of tlu* pi'oposed i'i\a'ida- 
toi-y (•ban«res on limitation, sus))ension and termination ready for 
cii'culat ion within the next month and to distri!)nte tluun to a wide 
I'antre of int(M'este(l partitas. Then, foUowinir theii' input, w(> will seek 
to |)nblish \\w I'eirulafions in tlu* Federal lit^^'-istei' foi' ruhunakinf; 
purposes about Xovcmiber 1. 

^^r. Hkij,. Tn what areas are von proposin<r HuiU're.'^, ^fr. ^fuii'heiul? 
Accreditation, as we have discussed, doesn't seem to be the sole 
answer, altliou.^di it is a parti.al answer. "What other areas of tOiiribility 
an* y(ai considerinij? Can you ^iv(» m(* sonu* idea as to tin* combination 
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of plans that miglit work so that the Federal (lovernniont will not 
completely (lominnte the situation? 

Can you exphiin the plau and jrive us an idea of how you think it 
would work ? 

Mv. Mi'innKAi). AVe are considerinor a number of items, one I have 
already shared witli you, and that is a broadening of the LST author- 
ity. A\> are also looking at wliether or not it uiight be advisable to 
broaden the statutory authority that now permits States to accredit 
public vocational schools, including private, as wel) as public voca- 
tional schools, if the State can meet the standards as a recognized 
approval agency. 

We are looking at and giving some consideration to seeking legisla- 
tive authority for requiring a uniform refund policy that would 
apply, as I fillly indicated, not just to private proprietary schools I it 
(o all schools. 

We are ho])ing that the regulations might also include some public 
disclosure of what the school's dropout rate is, and what the job 
])la<'ement is. These are some of the things we are considering, as I 
indicated. 

We arc very eager to get the ty])e of input that will come from this 
committee hearing and from other interested parties. 

7vlr. Hkij.. Mr. Muirhead. with pardonable pride, I would like to 
point out that some of the things you are suggesting are already in 
the Bell and Pettis bill, so I am pleased to hear you are taking this 
action. 

.\rr. O'ITara. Thank you, :^rr. T^e.ll. 

We have another witness and a full committee meetiiu: at 11 :00, but, 
with respect to the eight that became nine eligibility dilemmas tluit 
yon refer to f>n page 20 of your statement, we haven't really had an 
o|)p{)rf unity to go into those to the extent that we would like to go 
into fheni today. 

AW cr)nccnl rated instead on the abuse problem. We would like to 
talk to you and your ])(»f)ple at a future bearing with respect to those 
eight or nine problcTus because they are problems we have, been con- 
cerned with. ^ »l;iems that have been brought to us on the commit- 
tee from in>' ons, branch campuses and so forth, and particularly 
the open ui:i 'ies ((Ut^stion. 

We would 1 to discus.'^ those with you at another time and we will 
give you warning. 

Mr. Mrujur.Ai). I am vei'V glad that you are wrappin<x it up on that 
note, yiv. riiairnum. It is important for us to deal with the problems 
of accreditation and eli^il)ility in terms of regulations. 

I am so phrased to ha\-e you end it on a note of having us look nt 
eligibility and accreditatif)n in terms of oui* identifying new changes 
an(l inno\-ation^ in postse(»ondary education that should be recogni/ed. 

Nfr. O'ITaiia. The ranking Uiinority member and myself have fre- 
<|uently expressed ourseh-(»s during these hearings as being extrenudy 
intcrcsffd in nontraditional education, broadening r)ppo!'tunities for 
all age .irroups in our population to attain further education of many 
ditVtM-cnt varieties and we think we have to explore these possibilities 
atul m:d«» sure our eligil)ility (U'iteria are not so rir^id as to exclude 
some* (ho^c \*ery promising n{»w r)i)enings in higher education. 
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I yield to (lio /^(»ll}]lMna^l. 

Mr. DKf.LKNiurK. Briofly, I wuiit to siiy that while I strongly sup- 
port what llu» cluiir.cian hii8 indicatod as to further followup hearings, 
thoro nro a few questions that I would like to ask in connection with 
the area thnt we have dealt with. 

1 would like permission wlien T write to T)r. Muirhead and get the 
juiswers haek to luive the^^e ({uestions and the answers made a part of 
the hearing record. 

Mr. O'IIaka. "Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Thank you very much. 

yiv. O'IIaka. Our final witness today will be ^fr. Joseph Clark, 
who is Conuuissioner of the Indiana Private School Accrediting 
Conuuission. 

STATEMENT OP JOSEPH CLARK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STATE ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS OF PRI- 
VATE SCHOOLS, AND COMMISSIONER OF THE INDIANA PRIVATE 
SCHOOL ACCREDITING COMMISSION 

Mr. (^r.AUK. Mr. riiainnan, for the. record, I am the president of 
the Xational Association of State Administrators and Supervisors of 
Private Schools. This is a luU ional association made up of some 36 
Slates in the connlry who hav(» laws regulating proprietary school 
industry. So, i)art of my remarks would be in connection with our 
National AssfK-jjif ion. 

.Vnd, i'ov the re(*oi'd, T am the (*omniissioner of the Indiana Private 
Sc1hk>1 Ar-credif iiiix (\)mn*iissi()ii, which is a State government agency 

I think one of the first thiufrs is we are normally held up in a pro!)- 
h-m of semiuitics when we talk about problems affecting this area of 
echication sf>, if I may, Mr. Cliairman, I would like to offer to you the 
fact that perhaps if w<? wonh] use. the t>?.rm postsecondary education 
and postsecondary educational institutions we might better zero in on 
(lie Icinds of problems we hav(». 

r.;;sically, that would be the noncollegiate sector, which we would 
commonly cmisider to he the propi'ietai'y profits and proprietary non- 
profits: and secondly, the collegiate seetor* which would be your 
onblic liirfhiM' colkor^s and nuiversiiits aiul \our private higher col- 
le;resan(l universities. 

\Vi' h.:n-c l^asically tluw kinds of accr(Hliting organizations. We have 
those whirh are national in scope. We have those which are regional in 
^•'•opc, nnd v;t» Iniv(» tliosc A-]iich give academic accreditations, as you 
know, sucii as the schools of law and the MBA ])rograms. 

If is (|nife ])()ssiblc to use oui'own Xorth Central Association to say 
that it could acci'edit a uni\*(M'sitv or college but not necessarily have 
ii witliiii that uni\-ei'sity and college. T!;c course is accredited by the 
academic accivditing commission, 

I think wp should say what accreditation is and perhaps what it 
Isn't. Accreditation is an attempt to establish minimum standards, 
have tho^-e met and, hopefully, thrf)ugh peer pressui'e and evaluation, 
to have the institution reach higher. 
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It is not necossarily ju^countability, and 1 think, Mr. Chairman, 
that is the tliing we ai^e interested in in this whole area, accountability 
and who can help determine what accountabilify is and how it is 
niaintiiined, 

I think the question, therefore, has two ])arts; how do wo attain 
accountability and how do we protect fhe sfndcMifs, and also, how do 
we protect the government when it gives gov(»rnnuMit money to these 
institutions. 

I would say here, gentlemen, that no college, no university, no 
«cliool siiould'be a lending institution. It should be what it is, hope- 
fully, a college, university, or school. 

It is important, therefore, that we get our citizens to the classrooms, 
whether that citizen wants to become a poet or lathe operator or a 
secretary or a Ph. 1). in })sychology. The question is, how do wo do it 
ami we liave found that we cannot do it by accreditation alone. 

As you might imaguu*, we in the national association are States- 
rightists {>nd we believe that the brunt of the operation should be 
nraiutained by the States since the Constitution did give to us the 
resi)oiisii)i]it v nf education. 

The fact that we have not responded as States to this responsibility 
is n w(»lb(locunuMited fact, but there are changes coming which look 
good. We have some States with extremely fme laws now to I'egulate 
proprietain,' schools, We havesoiue States, of course, who liave no laws. 

T would submit therefore to this committee that perhaps as you 
look at what you want to do in terms of ei-adicaf ini:' the pi'oblem 
tliat perlmps if the Congress of the X'nited States would \\u\ky a 
maiulate to each individual State that if that State woidd enter into 
somo kind of a regulatoi'y function that that coupled with the accredi- 
tation could be used as a safeguard on institutions, because, as you 
well know, gentlemen, we are talking about a small sector of a larger 
sertnr of education in this country and the mmiber of accredited 
institutions and the number of institutions which are looked at by 
ATCS, by XATTS, is a very small number in comparison to tlic total 
umnber of schools we ha\'e. 

Quite frankly, T cjui't tell you how many schools we have in this 
couTitry. We used a figure of between 7,000 nnd fi,000 in the })ropriefary 
sector l)ecause we are talking abf)rit tT'ade, technical, busiiu^ss, barber, 
ami beauty schools. 

liut wt^'have had a figure as high as oT,000, and th?it would be all 
kinds of persons teaching dnufMug, karate, judo, sky-di\*ing, or what- 
ever. So, if v/o look at the 7,000 we have a very small pei'centage who 
are actually accredited. 

One of tlie crimes that has been committed in this country })v those 
of us in State irovenunent. Federal Government and educatitm has 
been the fact that we have forced institutions into accreditation so 
that those institutions could be recipients of Federal funds. 

This has created problems which you gentlemen already know 
about. T think it is unconscionable that an institution would be 
allowed to function with almost 100 ]UM'cent of its fimmcial basis 
cominc: from eithei* guaranteed student loan programs or from vet- 
erans moneys. 
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This only leads to disaster us we can prove in case after case across 
the country. The Federal (lovernnient should not accredit, sliould not 
list institutions as to wli^ther they are eligible or not. This must be 
(lone by tlie States in cooperation witli the accreditinii: bodies. 

There are safeguards tluit the Fedend Government must have and 
must insist upon, I think these things ^vnich you luive determined to 
be needed can be best carried out by a different kind of accountability 
concept within tlie States and the accrediting bodies. 

Finally, we do believe iu our national association in what we call 
the "triangle of assistance.'' That is, that the State goveniments do 
I he thing they can do well, that the peer associations do the thing 
they can do well and tluit the Federal Government, so that we each 
work together on the point of the triangle, e.^ch going for the one 
thing that we must all go for, and that is accountability. 

Very briefly, I would be remiss as commissioner if I didn't throw 
out a couple of things in terms of what we have done in Indiana, 
Simr 1071, we have had 558 trade and technical schools doing business 
in our State or domiciled in our State, 

Of that number, we have been responsible for 276 no longer doing 
business because thev did not measure up. We use, in the title of our 
connnission *\ac(»redft/- I argue with John ProHitt, and Bill Fowler 
aiul Bill Goddard about the use of the word "accredit" by a State 
agency. 

If someone can give me a better term I will use it, but whrt we are 
looking for is accountability. "We do send teams in, gentlemen, from 
business, industry, and education doing onsite evaluations of these 
institutions. 

Kvery 5 years the institution is reevaluated . nd every year in 
bi»f ween they submit to us financial statements, course changes, gradu- 
ate drop outs, all the kinds of pertinent information necessary to the 
life of an institution. 

Wej also do this out of the State of Tiuliana. We have gone to 
IVmisylvania. We have gone to Florida. We have gone to Kentucky 
doing therje kinds of evaluations on these proprietary profit and non- 
profit iiistitutions. 

Wo look at every facet of the institution ; financial, instructors, text 
books, courses, degree programs. We are proud of what we have done. 
We have talked to other States through our national association in 
comparin;':. 

Tf at sonie pointy gentlemen, all 50 States in this country would fake 
their responsibility and have some kind of an accountable system for 
these schools, this would be an invaluable assistance to you in seeing 
tliat the kinds of moneys we are talking about do the job they are 
supposed to do. 

One final ptjint. The National Association will be coming oi:t later 
year — hopefully at the end of August or September — witli six 
position papers, two of which would have interest for you. 

One is on fiiiaiioial stability of institutions, what we poropivo in 
State frovernments as beinfj a^oocl basis for finanrial stability. And 
one is dcalinf? witli the abuses that we have seen in State <ioverhments 
with the fru a ran teed student loan pronrram. 
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That, ^Ir. Cluiirman, is baHically my observations. 
Mr. O'IIaka, Thiuilc you very much, 'Mr. Chirk. 
Did you say that 30 States 

Mr. ('laimv. Yes, approximately 30 States liave. some kind of renru- 
lation right now and there are G 'States in the \vin<js at viu-jons levels. 
I think two more States have used the model KCS legislation ; I 
believe Tennessee and one of the Western States. Washington State is 
al)()ut rea<]y to come in with theirs. 

We have appro.ximately 42 States with one kind of an approval or 
anotlun* over these institutions. 

Mr. OTIara. You speak of model P^CS legislat ion. 

Mr. Clakk. There was model legislation developed hy the education 
commission of the Stales in cooperation with the U.S. <)fti(x» of Ivhica- 
tion. This is being used by States not having legislation. 

They will adapt this model to meet, the needs of tlie State. Our 
own national association is working on model legislation because we 
happen to feel that those others who are State administrators and 
work day to day might have some kinds of in formal ion which should 
be included in legislation at the State level, which might be good. 

The ECS model legislation is good. 

Mr. O'Hara. With respect to that, T imagine a number of States 
had legislation before the ECS model came along. 
Mr. Clark. Yes, they do. 

Mr. O'Hara. Using the ECS model as a standard, what would be 
your estimate of the number of States that ai'e equal to or exceed the 
standards in terms of their regulatory authority ^ 

Mr. Clark. I would think, 'Slv, Chairman, maybe seven would be 
comparable or exceed it. Some States, unfortumitely, have laws which 
are almost comical. I know I shouldn't say that, but it is the truth. 

In N AS ASPS we have seen a good cooperation between the States. 
We have been together, those States in the natiomil association, and 
talked about our laws and what we do and what we can*t do. 

We began to see these people then going back to their respective 
States and talking with the people. As you f'-entlemen know, in our 
State we are victims of our owrt legislat u ^ and political forces 
within the State. 

It saddens me that those of yoti \\\ Congress have not taken tlie 
incentive to talk with State oflicials in tt-ruis of your assistance, wliich 
is needed, to try and give these States which need legislation to get 
better legislation. 

I think, in terms of the national dilennna, considering all post- 
secondary education that the ^^embors of Congress, in talking with 
their State officials or educational people, can impress upon them tlie 
importance of what nnist be needed, not only for the proprietary 
sector, which is only part of postsecondary, but be'-ause of the abu.ses 
we see now in the other side of postsecondary. 

I do not say that as an alarmist to do the thing I do not lil'e people 
to do considering proprietary, which is to raise a cry that i 11 po.st- 
secondary is bad, but there are abuses. 

It becomes necessai*y then that the dialog b(»tween your ofiices and 
our oftires is exfrenu^ly necessary at this point. 




Mr. O'IIaiu. I would cortainly agroo. with tliat assessnuMit. f think 
there is no clisa<i;reonient between (he f^entlemen from Ore<ron and 
myself that we (lo not necessarily prefer re<ridation l)y the Federal 
Government. 

?»rr. T)i:fj,KXBACK. You are stating it very calmly. 

Mr. O'Hara. You see, we are in agreement. 

But we have to find out just what the State or Federal regulation 
is and how we oan make certain that certain standards are followed, 
certain minimal standards. 

Afr. Clark. I think, if I may, Mr. Cnairman. one of the problems 
might be that the very ndes and regulations which you have given 
these agencies to follow in the sense of stifling them, I think tlie 
Oflice of Education has had problems because certainly the Veterans- 
Administration has and the work of the State appro vuig agencies. 

Mr. OUara. You speak of your State agency, for* instance, as 
regulating profit and nonprofit proprietary nstitu'tions. 
.Mr. Clakr:. We make no distinction, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. O'Haija. I am interested in the concept of a nonproiit proprie- 
tary institution, that would be an institution which may be organised 
imder the laws of Indiana as a nonprofit organisation but which you 
would classify as proprietary. 

On the other hand, I doubt it would include the traditional priv.Me 
liberal arts college, which is also on a nonprofit basis. 

Mr. (j.AUK. No, it does not and I should clarify that point for you 
Our commission is responsible for trade, technical, business, mechani- 
cal, professional, and correspondence schools. 

The commission for higher education in our State is a State- 
supported institution and the private collsges, such as Notre Dame, 
Butler, Hanover, and Franklin come under M'hat we call the inde- 
pendent colleges and universities, which is an amalgamation in our 
State of these colleges. 

Wo do not have any control over those and do not wi'^-h it. But, 
there are problenis in tho.se sectors which need to be lookf. . at. Again, 
the States sometimes do not look at those. They will tend to accept 
accreditation given by North Central or Western or Middle States 
and inherent in those accrediting agencies are serious problems, 

Mr. O'IIaka. We have appreciated your testimony. We want to work 
with your association as we go down the road because we think the 
States ought to he involved in this, if there is some prompt and 
reasonable way of invuiving them. 

I yield now to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. Dkllexhack. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

:Mr. Clark, this has been good testimony that has served to broaden 
our un^aerstanding. We are grateful for your having taken the time 
to come and be with us. 

I would ask sevoz-al questions. So far as your own procedures are 
concerned, do you have financial requirements which you attach to 
accreditation in addition to educational re<^uirements per se? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, we do look at the financial stability of the institu- 
tion. We do request audit and financial statements, 'which we have 
professionals look at. We also require bonding of all institutions and 
bonding of all agents. 
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Ono of tlie first liiioK of dofenso is if the scliool Ciumot qualily for 
tho bond itself, this is iin indiciition of a d;ui<rer in its Imanriul 
stuhilitv l)ocauso, as vou know, Mr. Confjrossniiui, the bondin<r rom- 
jmnicsVill not do this. After they have made a check, it tl\e school 
<l()es not measure up tliey will not grant tlu; l)ond. . 

Without the bond Ihev cannot do business ni our btate. lhat is the 
first step. The same thino; with the agents. vSometimes we head oft 
agent problems l}v doing investigations of tlie agents or the bomUng. 
1? tlu'v can't get 'bonded, they can't fimction as an agent. 

^fr.*!)i:i.i.K.NH.\cK. The bondiTig process is used as a partial measure, 
of what: the fimmcial integrity of the individuals who are involved, 
or the 'Muirantee of the completion of the educational idea? 

Mr. ri-.\UK. The la.st. Basically, it is if the school says we are gonig 
to provide educational seivices and you will receive these services and 
vou will be able to be ])laced or have a job, or whatever, then the 
school must do that, so that the bond is a different kind of bond than 
we are norniallv used to. 

The bond is paid, not to the State, but to the student directly if that 
student is decieved or a fraud has been committed or if the school 
goes out of business and therefore the basic contract is not fulfilled, 
which is for the school to provide an education to the student. 

Mr. Dei-lenback. You mentioned another thing in your response 
which intrigued me. You indicated something about placement. Do 
they actually bond regarding job placement, or is it merely to insure 
that they offer the student those courses which they claim they are 
going to have the capacity to offer ? 

Mr. Ci-AUK. The only problem with the placement, I would say, 
would be if they promised the placement and do not provide it. As 
you know, no school is supposed to promise placement. 

Part of that, Mr. Congressman, is to cover any deceptive practices 
or fraud ^.•hich may later come out. But to say they are bonded for 
placement, no, sir, that is not accurate. 

Mr. Dellenback. But there is a bonding roquirenient that you have 
as one of your essential requirements for accreditation. 

Mr. Clakk. Yes. 

Mr. Dellenback. What about the percentage of applicants for 
accreditation with you under your State law? 

Mr. Clark. This is why we have an argument over the terms. No 
one has a choice, whether you are getting it or not getting it. 

Mr. Dellenrack. They must get it or what? 

Mr. Clark. They cannot do business in the State. They must meas- 
ure up to the standards or they cannot operate. 

Mr. Dellenback. Is yours one of the most stringent laws in the 
T'nited States? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, 't is. We are the only State in the United States 
that has a felony. It i:- 1 to 10 years and a $5,000 fine for fraud or con- 
sf)iracy. We have already invoked that in the last week on a school 
that we just exposed as fraudulent and we had already presented it to 
the grand jury. 

We were also responsible last year, as you may recall, sir, regarding 
the big truck driver training school fraud. Worldwide Systems, Inc., 
whicli was in the Midwest and our State. 
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1 his was about a $2.3 million fraud and our agency is the one which 
)roke the case after a year and a half. We prosecuted and turned our 
findings over to the postal authority and U.S. Attorney. They were 
subsequently convicted. ^ 

I would add quickly though that this was a fraud. It would not 
matter what kind of rules we had in our States. It was a fraud. Thev 
Jiaa no intention of conaplving. 

Mr. Dellknback. Most o'f the States don't measure up to the 
stringent requirements of vour State law ? f ' 

Mr. Clark. No, sir. 

Mr. pErxKN'BACK. Is your State one of the handful that our chair- 

tTe'motT Stat""fawf "^"^^ ^"P^""^ *° 

Mr. Clahk. I would not need the model State law in our State, sir. 
Statelaw"'''^'"'^^'^' ' "o^^ing to what you already have in your 
Cr.ARK. No, sir. 

nf Hr^JrcsT ^}'^\ ^^'^ beginning one of the first n.eefings 

\rr P.n£; 4 ^^V."T^^-"^^?d in here m Washington at a meeting wiFh 

Vf leaf hJHolf J""? some other people at Bror.kings Institution. 

At. least they looked at ours from the verv beginnin<r 

r. f'''''''"'"'''^.^^".'-'' "^"^^^ State law mjuire mandatory 
arrreditation or application for accreditation ? m.uiuaroiy 

^f^. Clark. It would not be accreditation as sudi. It would be a 

may, the three levels are licensure, approval, and ac -reditafion • 
hoonsureand approval being relativelv simple thin.rs 
A icense can be nothing more than going into the S<.fTof.irv of 

n^f- ^"^t'^.'^i'^n- Of course, the accreditation is supposed to be 
the optimum, which is a peer evaluation i H • ' " "t- 

But you see, we use the term "accredit." If vou can crive me a 
better term m the State, I will use it, but we acdiallv do'^the ^ime 
f hmg as any recognized accrediting body does 
Our teams go there from 3 to 5 days. The teams are made ,m nf 
rom two to six individuals. We have'a team clSan who report 
Ue have a recurrence in looking at the institution, plus he facTHmf 
the important thing, which I think the Congress ^is aware of and 
should remember, we are there all the time 

nouSotd^^Stm in bSween'^^^ ^'^"^ ' '^^'^ ^^^^ ^--"^^ 
Mr. Dellenback Compared to your situation, however from what 

^ M 'cYrK'?ro";V^''''' ^'"'^ r"^- ball park 

Mr. Clark No, they are not, but the States of Ohio Michiir„n 
Wisconsin Minne.sota Illinois do exceptionally good iob;--Sna^ 
I^I^ere isnt that much difference. The^difTeren'^.e^s wl do have the 

nef rnefaltoS^in'^a;?, l.^i^ '^VV''^' 
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Mr. Dellenback. But their "teeth" in their hiws are not sharp as 
you would like? 

Mr. Clark. Most of them have misdemeanors and they can t even do 

*^Mr. Deixenback. Under the model State law that you indicate 
some States have adopted, is the middle classification the one that is 
specified— not licensure but approval, as you refer to it? 

Mr. Clakk. Yes, sir. Tlie ECS would be an approval. It would be a 
little higher than what is normally done but it would be not as high 
as what we do in Indiana. It has in it the ability for the State to 
decide whether or not it wishes to have a felony or a misdemeanor. 

Mr. Dellenback. But, in addition to the sanction provisions of a 
felon V or a misdemeanor, I am interested in understanding what hap- 
pens If an institution doesn't measure up. 

Under the model State law, if an institution that wanted to be 
involved in that State wasn't able to qualify for approval, would it 
be forbidden to do business i 

Mr. Ci.AKK. I believe yes, without looking at the legislation. There 
would be tluit provision". If they didn't measure up they couldn't do 
business. 

Mr. DrxLEXHACK. But the hurdle is not a particularly high one 
compared to the Indiana law. 

Mr. Ci^AUK. I wouldn't think so. It is very hard to make a proper 
determination unless you are there on-site, talking to the students 
and faculty and looking at the finances. I think that the basis of ECS, 
in all fairness, is if is a beginning and therefore it is up to the State 
to adjust in terms of what has happened in thiit State to either 
strencrthen or accept as written the model ECS. 

In Indiana we spent some 8 years in perfecting our law. Our law 
has been used now as a basis for some of the other States to look at. 
But we do have some things in our law in Indiana which make it 
very, very good, if I may say so myself. 

It has, in the last couple of years, this accrediting process, shown 
marked results in the attitude within our State of business and indus- 
try, education consultants, counsellors, school principals, and the 
general public. 

And the fact that we have broken two rather large frauds in 
Indiana I think make the citizenry aware of the fact that the State 
is, in fact, frying to protect them. But, by the same token, sir, we do 
all that wo ciin do to enhance the proprietary school because we have 
within our State, as in all States. Sv-)me premier institutions who, for 
munv years, have done outstanding jobs in teaching the young people. 

^fI^'I)K^r.K\BACK. How about the intertie between what your State 
does and the three other accreditation or approval processes I can 
think of: (1) regional organization of some sort or another; (2) 
some special national associations like NATS or the like; and (3) 
the kind of thing to which Dr. Muirhead was testifying to earlier 
where the question is do you qualify for Federal participation In a 
program ? 

Do all schools which do business in Indiana and which meet the 
stringent requirements of your law automatically qualify under the 
Federal program ? 
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Mr. Clauk. No, sir, they do not. The only way is a school that is 
accredited by a State agency who undergoes a very in-depth tongh 
kind of f3valnation. The only way they can become able to get the 
money is to become accredited nationally. 

We have a school in our State that is a premier school that does not 
want to become accredited but they would like to have veterans come 
in there and they would like to have a guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram, but they do not want accreditation per se because they feel it 
won't do them any good. 

Mr. Dellenback. Accreditation from any other source? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Afr. Dellkmjack. In other words, you must qualify under tho 
Indiana law? What you are saying is this particular school doesn't 
want to do whatever else the Federal Government requires and it 
doesn't want to do whatever else a national association requires. Is 
this what you are saying? 

Mr. Clauk. This is what I am saying, the j)oint being what the 
schools do should qualify them. We do not, in Indiana, want to 
become a national accrediting body. Our constituency is Indiana and 
any young person from otlier States who comes into our State to take 
education. Our constituency is also the good private schools. 

It is unfortunate if we would be forced as a State to seek from OE 
national accreditation in order to make it worthwhile for the schools 
to fret Federal moneys. So, as a suggestion fo you I am saying there 
should 1)0 some kind of a joint venture between the States and the 
Federal Government so that part of the requirement, can be met by 
the States without the State having to become a national accrediting 
body. 

If that happened and we. had 50 accrediting bodies we would have 
all kinds of problems. 

Mr. Dellenback. I think this matter of intertie is an important one. 
I personally happen to favor the deep involvement of States. I don't 
want to see the Federal Government doing the whole thing as I don't 
think it will do it well. 

I think the very kind of complexity that you heard referred to by 
the prior witnesses, when we talked about the 1972 law and the ter- 
rible dilRculty of trying to reach the lowest common denominator on 
a Federal ]ovq], just illustrates how difficult it is to run this kind of a 
show from Washington. 

I want to see some intertie-- some interworking~of the kind you 
are talking about. I am not quite sure how best we" achieve this. What 
about in addition to the kind of law that Indiana has, and I now take 
that as one of the top ones, what if we also consider in tliis situation 
^yhere NATTS is going to be involved and the Veterans* Administra- 
tion is going to be involved, and the role of the regional association 
in the area? We look to the Federal involvement and say unless you 
somehow are on that list of approved institutions or agencies you can't 
qualify. 

Assume Indiana is not on that list of agencies that the Federal 
Government says can qualify for Federal participation? 
Mr. Clark. No, sir, we aren't. 
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^fr. Dkllknhack. Tlierefore we have a different kind of involve- 
nuMit with thtMu. You tilso, in the Federal (xovernnient, might look to 
soniPihi'ig like NAlTS-~the National Association of Trade and 
Toi hnioal Schools-- to qualify and to accredit 

If XATTS should move into Indiana and look at a given institu- 
tion aud say, "This qualifies; we accredit this," it could go on the list 
that would participate under the Federal programs. But, if it didn't 
<ret the aj)pro\'al, then they wouldn't do business in Indiana. 

Mr. ('LAinc. Yes. 

Ml*. Dki.lknback. So we would have at least a double overlap. We 
have Indiaiui^s requirements and we have some additional require- 
nuMits which lead to the third one, which is the Federal approval. 

Mr. Clakk. Perhaps, Mr. Congressman, the State has the right to 
profoft its citizens, so it is important that the schools be right with 
the State, wherciis, the NATTS accreditation is a peer evaluation of 
ii (lillereiit kind. 

Perhaps we can work this out. First we do it for the States, What- 
evei' we do there, if we do it strong, it would be a good basis for 
what you are looking for. 

I brought this to leave with you. This is our intermediate report 
whifh might fill you in on some of the things we have done and give 
vou a better idea. 

Mr. Dkllknuaok. We appreciate receiving that very much. We are 
grateful for your testimony. I think you have given us some valuable 
rnsitrhts. We very much appreciate your being with us this morning. 

^^r. Bkadkmas. Thank you very nuich, Mr. Clark. 

Coming from Indiana I am, of course, especially pleased to see you 
here and regret I was not able to be here for your entire statement. I 
just have one question to put to you.^ . 

To what extent do tlie schools with which you work communicate 
with institutions of learning in Indiana that are in the nonproprie- 
tary sector of education, particularly about student assistance and 
afcVeditation problems? 

Mr. Ci.AKic. You are sneaking now of proprietary schools talking 
with the State-supported institutions? 

Mr. HiiADK.MAs. I am talking of State-supported institutions of this 
kind for starter.s. 

Mr. Claric. It varies in the State. We have some programs whore 
proprietary schools have transfer-ci-edit pi-ograms witli (jther institu- 
tion- witliiii our State. There ai'e some very good one-on-one 
relationsliips. 

TluM'e is work being done between State assoeiations aiul advisoi-y 
grou[).S5 Mr. lirademas, to get a better kind of rapport established 
brtwpen the iiistituf ions and, as you recall, this Project 21 (bat we liad 
n'f-ently in the State did a great deal to bring together the various 
seiimen'ts of education and to establish better dialogue. 

^fr. HHAr>K>rAS. One other question on wliich, because I came in late, 
you may htive answered earlier. It has to do with your attitude 
toward requirements of the Federal Ooveriunent that S(*hoo1s like the 
<)w< you represent l)e accredited in order for the students to ({ualify 
for Federal .student -a^^sistance programs. 
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You \v(M-o, I t]iou<;lit, indicatinor fliat a numbor of your so]loo]^? are 
not appropriatoly accredited in that respect, Am I correct in my first 
two s(Mitonces? 

Afr. rr,AUK. Tliat is true. 

Afr. HuADKMAS. What is it yon are proposinfr? Are yon sayinir you 
\vant, to put tlie matter bluntly, some kind of way that- would allow 
your students *o participate thou<i:h the institiilion is not accredited? 
AVhat is it you are sayin^r? 

Afr. rf.AUK. r am sayinjj: that tlie State of Indiana lias one of the 
stronnf(st functions in the eounti^y. Tliis has been aeknowledired by 
others, n.of jusf nu'self. The kind of accredit in^r process that we put 
th*» s<'hools fhroutrh is very detaile<l an<l very in depth. 

r think it would bo most a})proj)riat(» if once a sclu)()l havinir il'one 
thrnuirh what our State docs could qualify for Fed(M'al funds without 
lh'» Slate of Indiana be<H)nunp: recoirnized as a national accrediiin*^ 
bodv. 

Somehow w(> must set in here dual rcsponsibililies so that perhiu^-^ to 
luM'Muic an eb^^'ibh* reccuver, a student ^roin<r to an institution, ])erbaps 
it 'vill fake a status su<'h as we ^rive a school by our State plus a states 
by an accrHnlitiniT body, 

I do not think that accT-edif ation ])er se is the only way to look at an 
ins'itution's olifribility. 

Afr. BfjAi)i:\rAS. I licar you sayin/r that we oufjht to /^ot bac*k to the 
prc-('ivi| War pci-iod and leave nuilfers wluu'ein if a Stale says you 
arc rirrhf it do(»sn't make any diflference whether the national Govcrn- 
incnt afri(»es. 

AV(ai!d no! the polir-y you are su^r^iostiuff mean that in one State vou' 
coidd have lower standards tlum in an adjoininir State and 'the/ 
students in one State would be atfendi?i/r an institution and partici- 
])ntin«r in Federal stmlent-assistance proirrams at an instituti(m which 
was s]d>icc(od to lower standards of quality than would be the case in 
the other State? 

.ARK. First of alb T say that does exist ri^jht now. Secondly, I 
^vould say, no, I wouldn't ^o biick that far. ^y]mt I said tliis mornin^j 
before you were liere, wliicii miirht answer part of your (concern, is we 
believe in our State and in the national association'that I represent in 
wiiat we call our "trian^rle assistance." 

'Huif is, the States do what they can do, the peer associations do 
^vhat thev can do, and the Federal Government does what i.- can do, so 
that each, workinj: toofotlier, can see to it that the kinds of abuses 
we now have luu] problems can, hopefully, eradicated. 

I think it- would be incumbent upon Con^rress to more or less to 
these States in srmie fashion or malvc a re^rulation that would kind of 
push the States to increase so that we would not have a hi^rh State 
and a low Stale, aiul a hi<r]i State and a medium State, so that some-, 
bow or another we could unite the States in an almost standard kind 
of reirnlatorv process. 

It could be of invahuible assistance because, as we krmw now, sir, 
accredifatioT^ itself does not nrovide necessarily the ow tliin/r voii are 
■ "*er. and that is accountability, ami we nuist make the institutions 

■onnfable. 
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Mr. Bradkmas. Rut you are not then suj^gesting, or iire you— I am 
not clear on this. I think wliat you just su^rgested makes a lot of sense. 
Are you suggesting that in the final analysis each State ought to be 
judged in respect of accreditation of the institutions within that 
"State, at least so far as the eligibility of students for participation in 
Federal assistance is concerned ? 

Mr. Clark. I think the States should have a great deal in this deci- 
sion as to whether or not an institution is viable and therefore should 
qualify. How this is done would have to be worked out jointly, I think, 
betwetm standards which would be worked out by you and correspond- 
ingly, new kinds of standards in the States. 

As you know, tlie model ECS legislation which was introduced was 
supi)osedly to bring about a standardization so that all State laws 
aro about tlie same. Obviously, we cannot do it until all the State laws 
have the same kind of teeth in them. 

Afr. Bhademas. I must tell you in all candor I don't understand 
what you are trying to tell me. My question is this, put in the most 
sininle English possible: Do you believe that at least with respect to 
(qualification of students at schools of the kind you represent for par- 
ticipation in Federal student-assistance programs, that approval by 
the State, accreditation by the State suffices ? 

Mr. Clark. I would say, yes, if the State has tlie right kind of laws. 
Ynn must standardize 

Mr. Brademas. You should be a candidate for Congress. Wluit do 
you mean, if the State has the right kind of laws? It is the wliole 
point of the discussion, Mr. Clark. I am not trying to badger you. 

Mr. Clark. I know what you are saying. First of all, in the simplest 
tei^ms, the Government should butt out. I think the States should have 
the responsibility of regulating these schools within their States, but 
in order to do that we must have a standardization so that each State 
has the same kind of requirements. 

Somehow or another we must do away with the difference which 
have extremely strong laws and States which have no laws. That 
would have to be reached by a joint working in this triangle of 
assistance. 

We would have to draw from the people, the Congress, and the 
people from the accrediting bodies and people from other vStates to sit 
down and develop the kind of model law which could be pushed for 
acceptance in each S**ate. 

If that happened and we had the standardization of the kind of 
regulations necessary, then the States could be the ones to say that 
this or this school should or should not, based on the evaluation of 
that State. 

Mr. Brademas. In other words, are you saying that we ought to 
have a minimum, a floor of standards which every State must require 
in terms of accrediting its institutions? 

Mr. Clark. Correct. 

Mr. Brademas. That relieves me becuuse the concern of some of us, 
at least my ^'..rcern, is that if you did not have such a floor then you 
conld have a ^ ittorn in the <*ouutrv of 50 States whei'ein some States 
did not requii.-? standards of sufficient quality to prevent fly-by-night 
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institutions from bilking the Federal taxpayer in terms of student 
assistance programs. 
Mr. Clakk. we do not want that. 

Mr. Bradekas. That is very helpful. I think I am clear on your 
position and I tliank you for a very useful statement. 
Mr. O'Hara. Thank you very much. 

Thank you ver;^ much, Mr. Clark, for appearing before us. We 
would like to stay in touch with your association and with you, as the 
president of the association, as I mdicated because we are as interested 
as you are in finding a constructive and helpful role for the States in 



We tliink the States can make a contribution and we want to see to 
it that they do. 

Without objection, the materials you have supplied will be included 
in the record of these hearings. 

The subcommittee will now stand in adjournment until tomorrow 
morning, when we continue our hearings on this general subject of 
accreditation and institutional eligibility. We will meet at 10 o'clock 
in room 2261. 

[Whereupon, at 11 :17 a.m. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Friday, July 19, 1974.] 
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FEDERAL HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIBILITY 



FRIDAY, JULY 19, 1974 

IIouRR OP Rrprksentatives, 
Special SuBCOMMm^E on Education of the 

COMMIITEK ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Washington^ D.O. 

The subcommittoe mot at 10 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in Can- 
non House Office Buildinfr, Hon. James G. O'Hara (chairman of the 
subconimitteo) presiding. 

J*ros(.Mit: KoproRontatives O'Hara, Qnie and Lehman. 

Also present: Webb Ruell, counsel, Jim Harrison, staf! director; 
Elnora Teets, cierk; Robert Andringa, minority staff director; and 
John B. Lee, minority research assistant. 

Mr. O'irlARA. The Special Subcommittee on Eciucation will come to 
order. Pursuant to our mission of reviewing and perhaps rewriting 
title IV of the Higher Education Act with respect to student assist- 
ance, we have been looking into the question of qualifications of 
institutions that will be permitted to enroll students receiving Federal 
assistance. We have, of course, been looking into the accreditation 
issue in connection with that, and with the general question of how 
w(* can assure that tliose students who are receiving assistance under 
various Federal programs funded under title IV will be protected in 
that they will be protected in terms of the kinds of education and 
training they receive, in terms of the fmancial responsibilities of the 
institutions they attend. 

We had witnesses yesterday on this subject. Todav we are looking 
forward to hearing from others who will give us the benefit of their 
views on entire problem. 

Our^ first^ witness today will be Mr. Richard Fulton who is the 
executive director and general counsel of the Association of Inde- 
pendent Colleges and Schools. As I understand, Mr. Fulton is accom- 
panied by M'r. Dana R. Hart, who is executive secretary of the 
Accrediting Commission of the Association of Independent Colleges 
and Schools. 

Oentlemen, please (ake your places at the witness table and let us 
have the benefit of your experience in these matters, 

^f r. I.F.rrMAK. Mr. Chairman, I was hoping to be here today at these 
meetings, but I have an appointment over at the Senate Office Build- 
ing. I will try to get back from there as quioMy as I can. If you will 
pardon me, I will try to be back to hear the summation of your 
te::timony. 

Mr. O'Hara. The chairman thanks the gentleman from Florida 
who made a special effort to be here. 

Mr. Fm,TON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. For the completeness of 
the record, I wonder if I might file a formal statement and then 
O (67) 
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attempt to summarize it in preparation for questions by the members. 

Mr, O'Hara, Mr. Fulton, without objection, your full statement 
will be entered in the record, 

[The statement referred to follows :] 

Joint Statement of Richard A. Fulton, Executive DiitEcxoR and General 
CotiNSEL, Association of Independent Colleges and Schools, Washington, 
D.C, ; and Dana K. Hart, Executive Secretary, the Accrediting CoiCMissioN. 
Association of Independent Colleges and Schools, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, and the members of the Subcommittee: My coUeague Mr. 
Dana II. Hart and I wish to acknowledge the serious responsibility accorded 
to us by you in resi)onding to your invitation to give testimony to the commit- 
tee "with regard to institutional eligibility for participntion in student financial 
aid programs, generally." 

Hriefly, by way of background, I am Richard A. Fulton, Executive Director 
/^^r^l^"^^^^ Counsel of the Association of Independent Colleges and Schools 
(AlCb). Mr. Dana R. Hart Is the Executive Secretary of the Accrediting Com- 
mission of AICS which, under our corporate cliarter and Bylaws and The 
Criteria of the U.S. Office of Education, is the body endowed with independence 
of judgment with regard to accreditation of institutions within our scope of 
authority. Incidentally, I might underscore the fact that while the bulk of our 
membership is institutions which are proprietary in form, we are not the 
Ac(?rediting Commission for proprietary schools, rather we are the Accrediting 
Commission for institutions other than public tax-oonsuming institutions, both 
proprietary and non-profit, which offer programs of education in business and 
business-related programs, both at the collegiate level and at the post-high 
school level. Further, several members of AICS are accredited by regional 
accrediting agencies. 

Of the some 500 institutions holding membership in AICS, the bulk of these 
Institutions is proprietary in their form of governance. Some poople would call 
them "profit making Institutions" others might refer to th^'ni as *'tax-paylng 
Institutions" rather than tax-consuming or tax-avoiding Int^titutlons. About 
15% of the institutions are tax exempt or, in the layman's teun, "non-profit" 
institutions. Some of these are church-related, such as LDS Business College 
In Salt Lake City, Utah, or the Aquinas Junior College in Milton, Massachusetts. 

Although many people are prone to classify proprietary education as a level 
of complexity or a particular program of study. It is our position that propri- 
etary is merely Indicative of one of the three forms of Institutional governance, 
that is public tax-8upi)orted, private, tax-exempt ; and proprietary, tax paying 
institutions. The form of governance is unrelated to whether or not the instltu- 
tioa is degree-granting or "collegiate." Within our organization there are 
proprietary, collegiate, baccalaureate degree-granting institutions such as 
Stayer College here in the District of Columbia, and tax-exempt n01(o){3) 
institutions such as the American Institute of Business in Des Moines, Iowa 
which is accredited as a business school instoad of a collegiate institution. To 
those who persist in referring to "proprietary and other vocational institu- 
tions", we must respond that this has the same logic as those who refer to 
"nurses and other female health personnel" or "secretaries and other female 
clerical employees." 

Mr. Hart and I respond in our individual capacities. The views and opinions 
which we present to the Committee are our own and not the policy positions 
of either AICS or its Accrediting Commission. Nonetheless, we hope that our 
views may bo of utility to the Subcommittee with regard to institutional 
eligibility or participation in student financial aid programs. 

ACrRKDITATION IS ONLY AN ELEMKNT OF ELlOiniLITY 

• Most respectfully we draw attention to the second paragraph of the Chair- 
man's letter of invitation of July 8, 1974. The statement therein is most help- 
ful In setting the stage to express our views and why we feel it to be of great 
Importance that in discussing terms such as accreditation and eligibility, great 
precision should be observed. Vor example, the invitation states "accreditation 
is one device currently used tu determine eligibility." We suggest that a review 
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of the statutory deflnitions of eligibility for purposes of U.S.O.E. administered 
programs of student financial aid a^ contained in Sections 435(b)(2) or Sec- 
tion 43r)fc)(2) or Section 1201(a). ^) or Section 410(h). All define eligibility 
as a bundle of elements, only one of which is accreditation. Unfortunately 
many people, in our opinion, tend to equate accreditation with eligibility. This, 
for example, ignores the essential and vital role and responsibility of state 
government as a co-equal, but independent element in that bundle all of which 
go together to make "eligibility." 

In other words, we think Congress, in enacting these various sections of the 
Higher Education Act defining ^'eligibility" or allied terras, made it abundantly 
clear that accreditation was only one of several elements. Whether or not in the 
administration of the law ctpial concern for the responsibility of the state has 
beon observed i.^, I suppose, a raatter of judgment and observation. We wish to 
clearly establish our respect for the responsibilities of the states and to 
a<'knowledgft the important role that has been played by imaginative and inno- 
vathm administrators In some of the states. We wish such an attitude could he 
fonnd in all fifty states, but such has not been the case. 



Just as some states have been reluctant to accept their respective resiwnsi- 
bilities, so too the same can be said for some accrediting agencies. The denial of 
access to public area vocational schools to accreditation fully justified the 
exemption from accreditation achieved by an amendment to the Higher Edu- 
cation Act in 1072 by the distinguishp*' >^r from Minnesota, Walter W. 
Mondale, which can be found in S( ^fortunately, there is a great 

deal of confusion and misunderstanding abouc . e Mondale exemption; v. hat 
It does and what it does not do. 

The Mondale exemption Is Just that; it exempts a certain class of schools 
from the requirement of being accredited because those .*^chools had no acce.*^s to 
accreditation. It does not, in our opinion, exempt any class of schools from the 
authority of the state government from which the institution pursuant to 
Section 435(b)(2) or 435(c)(2) or Section 1201(a)(2) which states that the 
institution "is legally authorized within such state to provide a program of edu- 
caHon beyond secondary education." We presently think there is ample author- 
ity for the administrators of these programs of student financial aid to require 
as a condition of "eligibility" of an institution to have two concurrent but 
independent judgments; one from the states and one from the accrediting agen- 
cies. Lacking either, an institution does not satisfy the definition of eligi?>ility. 

However, if the administrators of the program feel that the statutory lan- 
guage cited gives them insufficient authority, then we most vigorously suggest 
that the snlufions by which the autliority of the state to oversee and supervisn 
ill iheir cap.it'ity to n'gulatt* and license educational institutions both prnpri- 
elary and tax-exempt, should lie enhanced, eiahcllished and reinforced, hv addi- 
tional language to Sections 43r), 1201, and 491, 

To further expand the Mondale exem}>tion of 4:iSfl)) to include private voca- 
tional schools as wrW as i)nhlic vocational schools would <leny the I'SOK and 
the Congress th(» benefits of the system of dual. concurn»nt and independent 
judgments, indeed it would rept)se entirely the decision for eligibility solely in 
Che bands of the State Agencies. 

If may be the jjidgmcMit of this i<ubc(anniif te«> that accreditation itself 
shcudd i)e eliminated as one of the f»Iements of eligibility. We suggest that that 
is a separate iysue from what we perceive to be the need for a C(»nt[nuati(ai of 
the .\vsteni of two separate, but concurrent, independent judgments. 



Althtaigh we have only limited access to information or statistical data con- 
cerning the pr/)hlems in the administration of the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Prouram, we do suggest that a (jualitative analysis on a state by state basl? 
indii-utes the eClcacy of having this dual judgment system. With regard to 
proririetary schools, where either (»lement has been lacking, there have been 
more .*<erlous F)roblfms. We rei)eat, where cithrr element (state authority or 
a<'credltation) has been lacking, there have been problems. 



THE MONDALE EXKMPTION 



NF.CKSsrrV FOR TWO CONCt aUFNT BVT LNDHPFNOKNT JUDOMKN'T.S 





^^(• fx'liovo that the TSOIG r-an connrni tho folluwin- analysin wilh their (hUa 
lM>r fxamplt*. in X(»w York and in Califiirnia. proprietary institutions with u 
snuu-nt population ninnifostln^' a hi^'h (h'tault ratio under tho Onnrnntml Stu^ 
ufut i.i»an rr()i;ranj. Imd a number or "eiiKihlo institutions'' which whiin 
ii.-tMjsed or n';ruiaiotl under well-adnduist' rod sta'o hiws. were institutions tlmt 
were crcrpfnl I'ronj thi? ae(.Te(litation requirement, !)eeause at the time tho 
ins? jM! J ions alhwdly had no aeee^s to an aoerodilin;,' a^eney. Conversely, there 
have heen a nnnd.er of examples of institutions in sueh states as' Texas 
J."ui>;ami. Mississij.pi. (ieorKia. and Alabama, wnich aithouKh the institutions 
were ar«Tedited. (here was no state Jaw authori'/in^' the institutions to offer the 
pro:.'ram of eduration. Here again were institutions havin^f student bodies with 
eNtreniely untavorable d.-fault ratio:^ under the (;unranteed Studeid. Loan I»ro^ 
.uraii.. \\e su^wst tins supports our argument in favor of the necessity for '^tato 
nuir.aiioa as well as ^f»nie i»ther indepemhuit Judgment. Currontiv/that |nd«^ 
J.. -..! nmif.r the siatuies has been by the aeereditin^ a^eneie.s. ' There is of 
|*'...r>e f»ie rhnv Inters .if transfer iiule which is apiJli. able only to public and 
M\-:'\enu)t colIe;;-«s. It may be appropriate to establish some alternative to 
nrereditaiion bni if- that is iht* decision of tlie Snbcommittee, we urgo that it 
rb-arly be Hmt and no more. The system of two nmcurrent but independent 
J»ul;4ment>jsln)ula preserved. 

ACCREUITATION AH I. IS PRERENTLY I'RACTICED 

My colleaf^iie Mr. Hart. lOxecmtive Secretary of the AICS Accrediting Com^ 
mis.Mon stands ready to particular (iuesti(ms that members and staff of the 
.^oromnnttee may have with regard to our accreditation procedures. In sum- 
uiary. those procedures have been published and are available to tlie public 
pnrsiiant. to the Critena issued by the Commissioner of the DSOE They have 
been periodically reviewed by tiie USUIO and the Commissioner's Advisory 
■•mnuttee on Accreditation. We have been informed by tho Conuni.ssioner 
that they are m conformity with the Criteria as they previously existed, and 
we Inok forward to having thorn measured by the newly established Criteria 
wlMrh were only recently published governing the recognithm of Accrediting 

The AcfToditing Conunisshm for AICS was established in 1952. In lOHO it was 
di-.Ni;:nated by tlie Commissioner of the USOE as a **uationally recognized 
ar-r-rediting agency" pursuant to PL K^-nno in subsequent legislation. From its 
in!tset, the judgmental body, and by that I mean the commissioners themselves 
and n«)t the staff, has included "publifr members." 

one of the crilici^jms leveled again.st accreditation by critics Is the allega- 
tion that auch a body in self-serving and self-accrediting. Although the older 
and more established accrediting agencies are in the process of flirting with 
the i<lea of non-peer members of an accrediting commission, we have more than 
tw{»nry years of successful experience with outsiders serving in an equal judg- 
m(»ntal capacity. Another innovation of our Accrediting Commission is the 
adiifUion of a policy of proration of refunds when students withdraw from 
.M'hool. The minimum standards of the formula are explicitly set forth in this 
I'^tfpjilrment to the Critvria, 

The problem of refund Is often discussed as only one involving proprietary 
ln'-!iruti»)nK. Actually, there are many non-proprietary colleges and universities 
that have very ^implo refund policies. Those policies are of "no refunds." While 
nor policy may not be perfect, and our suggested minimum formula may be 
sulM'*ct to disputation, at least we have adopted both a policy and a formula, 
wbirh is niore than can be said for the so-called "traditional" educational 
(•••nifnunity. 

Arcreditation Is a complex mosaic of continuing Judgments and relation- 
ships. It is not a "hallmark" stamped upcm an Institution for all time. It is a 
j-rivarely administered system of privately adopted standards and procedures. 
There are well-intentioned persons who in their endeavor to achieve worthwhile 
purposes wonld preserve the form of af'creditatlon while denying Its substance 
aiid dynamism. Such an example Is 11. R. 11927 introduced by Representatives 
Hell and Petti.s. This is a well motivated measure which in our opinicm uses 
ihe wrt>:iir aerency at th(» wr<Hig point in time to find out things which either the 
state or federal government probably should rightly know if it is to continue 
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to fund pro;?raras of sfudent financial aid. Most of tho very worthwhile huc- 
Kostions that ILR. 11927 would insert Mo the criteria of an aecreditiiur 
nKency more properly are a function of either state licensure of institutions 
or the federal program post-audit authority of 438(a). Our position i« that if 
u^]^'^.^?^ ^'"^'^^ continue to utilize accreditation as one of the elements 
of eligibility, then let it remain accreditation. Of course refunds and adverMs- 
in>7 are already a part of our Criteria. urt.i 

Implementation of program post-audit authority requires a candid reco^ni- 
tion of the function of a particular program. We suggest that there is a goui-ral 
lark of candor in identifying the purposes of the several programs of student 
q^H, T^J ^'^V^^^^^ our opinion, are not all identical in thrust or Bupport. 
XT. contains a number of programs generically styled as student aid. 

However, there are programs in which the institution is but an incident of the 
student's discretion such as the BOG or the GSL. On the other hand the?e are 
programs such as the ?^DSL. CWS. and SKOG in which the student is but an 

lllrl^J!^ F^.Vhn^^"'^^^^""''"'' discretion to dispense its government subsidized 
lari^ess. Further, there are programs of obscure intent such as the St-ito 
Scholar Incentive Grants which, wlMle democratically administered in somo 
states to provide assistance to all students to attend any institution meeting 
the dehriition of eligibility under Title IV of the Higher Education Act, off^^rs 
the possibihty that in one or more states they may be used in a particular 
Klate to preserve some sort of elitism or perpetuate little enclaves of i)rivi»ek'<* 
Then there are the Veterans Cost of Instruction Grants as well as the oth^r 
nstitutional increments authori^sed by Title IV. Supposedly, these are payed 
by the Federal Government to the institution because of the institution's esti- 
mated increased cost of instruction by obligating itself to enroll certain classes; 
or students who allegedly would cost more to educate than others Certainly if 
these payments are justified, they should be dominated for what they are and 
their cost effectiveness should be established on a post-audit basis. These should 
be payments under a contract. 

The principle for such a post-audit system was established In 1072, when 
Con^resri amended the Guaranteed Student Loan Program to provide the lj«ul" 
with authority pursuant to Section 438(a) to fiscally audit an Institution to 
establish standards of administrative capability, and tc suspend, condition' or 
ti^rminate the eligibility of an otherwise eligible institution. It is at this point 
in time, and through such a federal system in conjunction with utilization of 
state authority, that we feel the intentions of the Bell-Pe\'.tis legislation are best 
implemented. 

LOSS Of ELIQIBIUTT 

Theoretically, the instant that any element of eligibility, be it state author- 
ity or private accreditation, ceases to obtain, eligibility should terminate. Addi- 
tionally, though unimplemented. Congress gave to the Commissioner of the 
USUE at its request in 1972 the authority to cordltion, suspend or terminate 
the eligibility of an otherwise eligible insl'cvUou. This authority is found in 
Section 438(a) of Title IV. Hopefully, the regulations implementing this two 
year old authority will be issued soon. As a legislative recommendation, we 
would hope that this authority would be expanded to include at least all 
programs of student financial aid, and not limited merely to that of the Guar- 
anteed Student Loan Program. 

guile reasonably one might ask. if eligibility contains at least two concur- 
rent but independent judgments, one from the state and one generally from the 
private accrediting agency; if both judgmental bodies are doing their job effec- 
tively and resi>ousibly, what need be there for this post-audit autiiority reposed 
in the USOE to condition, suspend or terminate the eligibility of an otherwise 
eligible institution? The answer lies in the fact that neither the state nor the 
private accrediting agency Is the disbursing agent or the administrator of 
any of the programs of student financial aid under Title IV. Only the USOE 
has available to it the facts concerning a particular program, whether that 
program be GSL, BOG, SEOG, CWS, or NDSL. We do not administer the pro- 
jrram. and we can only rely upon the facts an disclosed to us by the USOE. For 
(vxaniple. during 1073, particularly, there were a number of neWs stories which 
attributed just about all of the problems nndor the Guarantee^^ Student Loan 
Program to defaults by students enrolled in proprietary schooia. Since we do 
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not administer the program, we have no evidence as to the source of these 
stories or the authority for such disclosures. Happily, since approximately the 
first of the year, statistical information has been made available to the public 
by the Division of Insured Loans of the USOE with regard to defaults under 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. The facts are rather interesting* They 
have also destroyed some assumptions of those who would criticize education 
in proprietary institutions, 

B'or example, many people confuse the Federally Insured Student Loan Pro- 
gram (FISL) with the Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSL). As wo 
know, FISL is but one increment of GSL. the other increment is that which is 
administored by the State Guarantee Agencies. Statistics released by the Divi- 
sion of Insured Loans show that the total number of loans in default and the 
total dollar volume of loans in default is greater for the loans administered by 
t\w State Guarantee Agency than the total number of loans in default and the 
total dollar volume of loans in default under FISL. That statistical data, 
peculiarly within the knowledge of the USOE. must be read with testimony 
given before this Subcommittee last year by Dr. Donald Payton, then Presi- 
dent of the National Council of State Loan Guarantee Agencies. Dr. Payton 
testified on July 26. 1973 before this Subcommittee {paf?e 100) that only 
bfcuween 5 and 8% of the funds administered by the State Guarantee Agencies 
^^» tt; stiitlfiits in voriitioiuil schools. If the funds do not go to students in 
vocational schools, then obviously they are going to students in the traditional 
publif and private eolleffiate institutions. One need not belabor the obvious, or 
quantitate the unnecessary, to conclude on the basis of these two sets of facts, 
that iivt all of the problems of defaults under the Guaranteed Student Loan 
I*rr)*:ram can be attributed to students enrolled in proprietary schools, or the 
decisions of either state regulatory agencies or the private accrediting agen- 
<.ies. These are fae' . peculiarly reposed in the USOE and are appropriate for 
fiction by the USOE pursuant to the authority given to the USOE more than 
two yeans ago pursuant to Section 438(a). We hope that before too long, the 
regulations implementing this authority will he announced. We do not seek to 
abdicate our responsibilities, but rather we seek the necessary support to con- 
tribute to the success of the administration of the program. 



Often, the critics of accrediting agencies equate due , process with undue 
delay. We suggest that the activities of /.ICS in the fifteen' months immediately 
after the passage of the Education Amendments of 1972. illustrate that an 
accrediting agency, when provided with definitive data by the USOE, justifying 
concerns about the GSLP at any particular institution, can act responsibly, 
with alacrity, and with eflScacy. During the period marked by the enactment of 
the Education Amendments of 1972 in June of that year through September of 
lfi73. accreditation was withdrawn from twenty one institutions by AICS. 
These were final decisions, with all rights of appeal having been made fully 
available and publication of the action, including communication to the USOE 
and concerned state officials. In all but a few schools, these withdrawal actions 
were related directly to the financial stability of the institution, and the admin- 
i-<ri-irion of th(» (Juanintt»ed Student Loan Program. AcciN-ditation hiis he( n 
willidrawn for cause fnjin an additional 10 sf'liools since September (»t* liYJ^, 
or a total of 37 in the past two years. 

This does not include a number of other institutions which during the same 
period were issued as t^how cause letters resulting in hearings about that insti- 
tution's tiiiancial stability and its administration of the Guaranteed Student 
l.niwi Pro^nun. In some cases, initial or(l(»rs of suspension or rovoUation w^re 
issued, but subsequently vacated, either on appeal or upon showing substantial 
remediatitm of the previous situation. In most cases, this has resulted In sub- 
stantial amounts of refunds of tuition, to either students or lending institutions 
which has substantially nuliired thi» ananint ot* delinciuency or default claims 
HUbjoet to the Federal Insurance of the program. 

To accomplish these decisive actions, expeditiously but with full observance 
of "due process", wo found it necessary to amend the Bylaws of the Corpora- 
tion, provide for the establishment of a Review Board, amend the Criteria of 
the Accrediting C<^**\..^oj*on, send teams of field auditors to visit the institu- 
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tions, hold formal hearlnt's before the full commission with an opportunity for 
the institution to appear, establish v^ review board, appoint members to serve on 
it, and to hold timely hearings for the appeals. All of this was accomplished in 
approximately fifteen montha. It began with information about the loan pro- 
gram, brought to our attention by officials of the USOE. We think our activities 
illustrate that when provided with definitive data, an accrediting agency can 
respond with alacrity and efficacy to the situation, 

Parenthetically. 1 would note that for our activities during that period, and 
for those schools from which accreditation was withdrawn, there was no court 
action brought against us by reason of any claim of lack of due process with 
the procedures which we Instituted and under which the withdrawal was 
accomplished, Since this Initial activity during 1972 and 1973, we have cou- 
tinned to take negative actions resulting in the withdrawal of accreditation 
from institutions. 



As the result of the refusal of AICS to continue the accreditation of live 
institutions whu.-Ii underwent a chango of (iwnershii> rontnil in IDT.'i. W4» liavc 
now I)t4»/i snbjfctt'd to a Tt^niporary Ufstrainin;; -DnltT by thi* T.S. Di.sirict 
Cdurt in San Antonio. 'iVxas. vacating our judgment of suspension, and rein- 
Ktatlnu the afcn'(iitati(jn ai' tho fivr institutions. Wt* aro also deftMidants in a 
damage claim for four and a half million dollars. By reason of the TRO rein- 
stating the accreditation of the five institutions, the USOE has reinstated the 
eligibility of the institutions. The present status of the suit is that trial on 
the preliminary injunction has been delayed by stipulation of the parties, and 
the plaintiff schools hav* agreed to file the requisite financial statements 
whereby the Accrediting Commisi>ion may have a basis for expressing a Judg- 
ment on the financial stability of the institutions and the degree to which pay- 
ment of tuition refunds due students have been made. The defense of this law- 
suit has cost our Accrediting Commission thousands of dollars in legal fees, 
with no expectation of a reimbursement from a private foundation, the USOE 
or the Congress. Nonetheless, it is our intention to vigorously defend this suit, 
and to attempt to maintain our published Criteria which have had the 
approval of the USOE. We do look forward to the day that the USOE will 
have published regulations permitting it to do directly what It is now doing 
indirectly through our accrediting agency and at our expense. 



The determination of eligibility, whether it includes the element of accredita- 
tion or some other "council of wise men" requires courage to make decisions 
and the will to defend those decisions publicly, be it in the courts, in the 
political arena, or in the news media. Obviously, a private accrediting agency, 
with limited resources, cannot defend a series of lawsuits without courting 
bankruptcy. Similarly, however emotionally tinged the cfTorts of the institution 
nuiy bt*. there are times wli(»n hard dt»C'isif)us must 1h» niadt* denyin;: acciMMlita- 
tlon. if accreditation is to be a viable element of eligibility. 

The critics of the accrediting agencies claim that the agencies* insistence 
upon due process neces.sarily involves "undue delay". It requires more than a 
modicum of self •discipline to endure the innuendos of the investigative media 
who somehow ftu'l privileged to have detailed knowledge of tln» (-ontidcntial 
internal procedures which we understand to bean inherent part of due process. 
However, it is interesting to note that in two situations the media refused to 
underwrite our possible legal liability in return for F)ubllc disclosure of our 
internal procedures which could lead to withdrawal of accreditation. 

The cry that the public has a right to know is not unique to arcreditation. 
From international diplomacy, to rule making by the federal regulatory agen- 
cies, the reformers have, from time to time demanded "open decisions opt^nly 
arrived at'*. Such has even been suggested, and sometimes ttttemj)tod hv the 
committees of the Congress. We do not have the fiscal resources to pioneer 
jurisprudence in th.'s area. However, if the Committee feels there is a statu- 
tory solution which can conserve the rights of the institution, protect the 
accrediting agenoy from legal liability, and yet provide Information to the 
public at some stage earlier in the proceedings than that ot a "ilnal decisions", 
wt.' would welcome sncii iegislation. W(» do not have Mu^ resnnrces fn estal)lish 
it by a litigation. 
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AI.TKR.VATIVKS TO ACCREDITATION OR ADDITION AI. CRITKRIA WITH KKSPKtT 

TO KI.IGiniLlTY 

"VYhpther or not accreditation should remain as one of the elements of eligi- 
bility is a political decision beyond our capability. AVo do suggest that nr. all 
ctjsts the Committee retain the tri-partito system of at least two concurrent, 
but independent judgments to edtabUsh eligibility with a post-audit, watch-do^.; 
authority, reposed in a third body to condition, suspend or terminate the eliui- 
bility of an otherwise eligible institution If it Is not measuring up to the pur- 
poses of these particular programs fo. which it has been made eligible. W 
would ur/^e both the impleinentation of the present authority of the U80K to 
*'do-plicibjlize" Institutions pursuant to Section 438(a) and expand sncii 
authoricy to embrace at least all programs of student financial aid. 

With regard to the necessary element of state authority to an institution to 
ofi'or a program of education, we suggest that the present language is sutli- 
ciently explicit. If further encouragement is necessary to the states to assume 
their respective responsibilities with regard to thf? regulation and licensure of 
all educational institutions, we suggest that it best be accomplished by euhanc- 
ing and emheilishing the language of Section 435(b) (2) ; Section 435(c) (2) : or 
Section i:i01ia)(2j. The language of 43Sfb) is an exemption rather than an 
authorization. 

With all due respect to the f^lncerity and the dedication of the authors of 
the second Newman Report. "National Policy and Higher Education," wo sn-- 
ge.Nt they too misunderstand that accreditation is only one of the elements of 
elitxibility. rather than the determinant of eligibility '{see page G3 and recoup 
nu'ndation number 7 at page 108). At the risk of being too charitable, we 
su-;:est that the proposal for a "national procedure for determining eligibility 
ba.s-ed primarily on an institutional disclosure statement" begs the question. 
Tile determination of eligibility and its withdrawal, necessitates detinitive 
jnd-meiits which do in fact discriminate. The important thing is that the dis^ 
criiiiinaiion be solidly founded and not capricious. The vague standard suk- 
geared by the well-intentioned authors of the sci-ond Newman Report at paixf 
l(».s i-Jiiinvv rlic fact that some group of people must make definitive decisions 
(h'rcusibie to third parties under our system. 

\\*c look forward with interest, to the proposal which vre understand will be 
suggested in Dr. Harold Orlans' final report on "Private Accreditation and 
Public Kligibiliry". Although we have seen an advance draft of this report wc 
an* under a stricture not to quote or discuss its content publicly, ' 

We wish to restate our understanding and our position that accreditation is 
only (uie of a number of elements of eligibility. Possibly perhaps, within that 
elei.ient i>f eligibility, the Committee may come up with some alternative sucli 
n< ihp tliree letters of transfer system which is presently utilized as an alterna- 
tive to accreditation for colleges and universities. Such a proposal in no way 
diminir-hcs the rnsponsibility of the states to license or regulate or authorise 
mst Itmiuns to offer programs of education. 

if the Connuittee entertains fears that accrediting agencies have neither the 
nuaiu iiil resources nor the will to defend litigation brought against them as ihv 
ri-suh ot denials of accreditation or withdrawals of accreditation, it ini<'ht wish 
to consider rPFiusing in some other body, possibly, perhaps, the USOE. a sort 
ol Kupra-equity power, to permit an institution which claims to have been 
uiitairly denied access to accreditation, or to have been wrongly stripped of 
act-rcdiraiion. a means tr. satisfy the accreditation element by an external deci- 
sion lu hen of the au-rcditation which the institution has either lost or been 
domed. Auaia. this would not be an alternative to eligibility, but merely an 
jH!cn:aiivo to that element of eligibility which is accreditation, and it would 
only he available after the institution has either been denied accreditation or 
has hecn stripped of it. 

While there is a suF)er abundance of the critit-s of accreditation as an elc- 
nieiit nf eligibility, we su^ricest thore w<iuld be a pancitv of volunteers to serve 
oi> this e(puty supra-body who would be ready ir) stand in jud-ment' and 
persoii;illy be responsible for the decisions with rejrard to institutions which 
have either been denied accreditation or have been stripped of accreditatir)n 
Nontheiess. snyh proposal could relieve ar-creditin;r commissions of threat^: (,f 
personal liability and the accrediting agencies of serious legal expenses it 
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ini^yht, but we doubt It, open the door to iiniovation so dear to the hearts of 
accreditation's (fritlos. 

Wliatever alternative may l)e suggested, we reiterate our suggestion that tho 
Coniniittee nmintuin the tri])artite system or two Independent and concurrent 
jud;xnients leading to eligibility with the post-audit authority of de-eligibiii/,- 
ing wlien it is evident that an institution lacks the capacity to perform ils 
stated mission within the terms of the particular federal program. 

CONCLUSION 

Xf> uiatt(jr how sophist ioated new assessment techniques may be, at the bot- 
tom line there still ream ins (he fact that some group of persons must mak<? 
decisions which will contribute, to the denial of, the granting of. (jr the with- 
drawal of institutional eligibility. Wo suggest that no one group of peoi)le or 
I»articular individw'/i is especially endowed with the capability of always milk- 
ing the correct decision. That wliy we have a Review Board. We do\suggcsc 
tiiat the statutes contemiilate a synergistic result In reliance upon state autlmr- 
Ity. accrediting agencies and the USOE's post-audit authority. Kather than 
eliminating accreditation as an element of eligibility, we would suggest (hat 
it* necessary, the authority of the states be ciihanced and embellished, and the 
authority of the I'SOIO be implemented. 

We urge that it is inadvisable to establish any single system of controls be 
it federal, slate or privately administered. We hope that thli? Subcommittee will 
not lose sight of the fact that careful consideration is required in delining 
the ai)propriate federal role, and the ext(»nt of direct government intervention 
tliat is permissible and compatibb* with our traditionally indeiMuident, diverse, 
pluralistic, and autommious educational system. Whether it be accreditation or 
sf)ine other "national procedure f()r determining eligibility" which may use 
-new assessment techniques", we suggest that decision still nmst bo made bv 
fallible men. In substlttiting one aggregation of fallible men for another, we are 
reminded of the observation by Milton writing "On the New Forc(»rs of Con- 
science'* : "The new presbyter is but an old prie.st writ larKe", 

JOINT STATEMENT OF RICHARD A. TITLTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
AND GENERAL COUNSEL FOR THE ASSOCIATION OP INDE- 
PENDENT COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C, AND 
DANA R, HART, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE ACCREDITING 
COMMISSION, ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Fui.TOv. Mr. Chiurman and members of the subcommittee, we 
wish to acknow)e(l*?o the serious responsibility of respontiin^j fo your 
invitation to .frive testimony with re^rard to^ in.stitntional eligibiUty 
for tlie participation in student financial aid proirranis. 

I>v wav of barkirround, I am Dick Fulton, executive director of 
AICS. With me is Mr. Dana Uwvt who is the ndniinistrntivo (AYirr-. 
exe-uti\-e secretary of tlio accrediting; commission, a body endowed 
with independence of jndirmcnt — not necessarily uhvMys wisdnnu bin 
tt( lisist indoocruliMico of judirTuont — with roirani to accreditation. 

I would add that while the bulk of our momI)ersliin is institutions 
which are proprietary in forn), we are not the accrediting? commission 
for ])i'opriefary schools nor are we the spokesman for the proprietary 
schonls. We an^ merely the accredit in^r commission aiu] the associatioli 
for institutions other tlmn f^ublic, tax-consuminir institutions whicli 
(iilVr pro^rnims of education in busiuess and business-related 
pro^rrams. 

Incidentally, pome of our member institutjons also hold either joint 
accreditation or separate accreditation wfth one or more of the 
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re<nonal uccrediting bodies. There are four sucli institutions m our 
association, Lakawanna Junior College, Gralim Junior College, 
Robert Morris and New Hampshire College of Accounting. About 
IS-percent of the institutions iu our membership are so-called non- 
profit institutions. 

We would like to emphasize that although there is a tendency to 
classify proprietary institutions as a level of complexity or a particu- 
lar program of study, usually vocational education, it is our ^- ew that 
proprietary is merely one of the three forms of institutional gover- 
nance. That is, tax-supported, tax-exempt or tax-paying institutions. 

Mr. Hart and I are here in our individual capacities. We certainly 
realize that we have some experience in this field. But, our views are 
those of our own and have not had the beneftt of any policy review 
by either the board of direc^^rs or of the accrediting commission. I 
thin:^ it is particularly significant in tl;e invitation to appear that 
undei review is the view thjit accreditation is one device currently 
used to determine olicribility. 

It is our ^rm conviction that accreditation, as we appreciate tlie 
statutes defining eligibility, is only one of a bundle of elements which 
comprise eligibility. 

We think that it is unfortunate that too many people tend to equate 
accreditation with eligibilitv. We suggest that a review of the statutes 
4a5(h)(2), 4fi5{c)(2), section 12ni(a)(2) and section 419(b). All 
possess a coequal responsibility in the State government to assure that 
the institution has authority and to offer the program of education. 

Now, whether or not in the administration of the law over the years 
there has been a recognition of this responsibility by program^ admin- 
istrators or such an assumption in all States, that, of course, is a fac* 
tual matter of which this committee may wish to examine. One item 
which has come up for discussion from time to time is the well- 
founded and fully justified exemptions from accreditation which was 
accorded public vocational schools in 1972 through an amendment 
ofTered by the distinguished Senator from Minnesota, Senator Mon- 
dale. At that time, and possibly even today, the north central associa- 
tion would not make available to the public vocational schools of 
Minnesota an accreditation. Therefore, these schools were precluded 
from satisfying oiui of the esscMitial ol(MntMits of eligibility, and that 
was avrrcdiration. Therefore, as I view tlie ^londale cxCMuption, it 
relieved a class of school from the necessity of being accredited. It 
said instead, all you need is State authority. 

T tliink this is an exemption that was well founded as an ad hoc 
solution. But, T think the tendency of some people to claim that the 
States need additional authority to supervise, regulate, license other 
institutions or institutions other than a public vocational school is 
hasty evaluation of tl\e true statutory situation. I maintain, again, 
that any reading of the statutes plainly requires as a condition to 
eligibility that the institution must also have authority from the 
State to offer the program of education, 

Tf von will compare tlie language of 4;5r>(b)(2) with 435(c)(2) 
you will find there is a difreren(!e in 'the language there. Congress just 
wasn't reciting another droll dull litany of responsibilities because 
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with regard to vocational schools there is a specific additional charge 
that these schools should offer realistic programs to fit individuals for 
useful employment and that is to be determined by the State, 

I fiay this, (hat if people fee.l lhal (he present statutory charge to the 
State is insuilicient, then let us enhance it, let us embellish it, let us 
enrich it by going to tliose serlions that deal with eligibility rather 
than dealing with an exception. As I understand the theory of eligi- 
bility, it is a tri-partite arrangement, it is a troika, it is a triangle, or 
what have you, involving two concurrent, iiuh^fuuideut judgments. 
One of tlxem is by the Stato and one of them currently and generally 
is by the accrediting agencies. Now, there may be some exceptions on 
that. ■ 

Then combined with that is a post-audit, after the fact, authority of 
the U.S. Olliee of Kducatiou to deeligibilize, to suspend, terminate, 
condition the eligibility of an institution which they find is not meas- 
uring up to the thrust, purpose of design of the program. "While hope- 
fully tlu* U.S. Ofliee of Education will some day implement the 
authority tluit they have had for some 2 years. Now, whether or not 
accreditatipn should renuiin of one of those two elements to establish 
eligibility is a policy matter of political decision. We are not here to 
sfiy w^e hav(» an inherent right to insist that accreditation be made to 
do this or thiit for all time we nhould. 

But, we do urge the committee to maintain some system of twin, 
independent, co .urrent judjrments that in a sense, one can keep tlie 
other honest. The reason I say that is that I think experience UTu?er 
the guaranteed loan prograni will illustrate this. I don't have the 
statistics. Tlie U.S. OfTire of Education is the only one that has the 
statisties. Ihit my qualitative analysis is this. That where either ele- 
ment is lacking or defirient, either ac(U'editation or State authority, 
you have had a significant set of problems under the insured loan pro- 
granu particularly in proprietary schools. 

Let us take ( 'alifornia or N'e.w York* Now, here are two States with 
sophisticated State lireusiug and regulatory atithority. Yet, you will 
Hud under statistics released by the New* York IligluM- lM*lucation 
Authority — and c(u-tainly some of us are familiar with, althougli 
.UCS (li(hrt accredit tliis set of trade schools, Wevt Coast Trade 
Schools had a situation whei'i* thei*c w(M*e excessive delirwpieucics and 
hi*rh-(lcfault rates. Those schools, althou/rh State licensefl, were not 
ac<Te<lite(l. They were admitted to eligibility under a temporary 
(»X(*ept ior). 

Now, conversely — and T don't want to sti'addh* this at all: F warit 
\n forcefully come down on it — you have situations i/i Texas. TiOu'isi- 
ana. Ahibama. and (t(H)r^j:ia wbei-e until recently th(M*(* was no statu- 
tory aiitliority for proprietary schools to offer prog!*ams of eduiTition. 
We had a situation \n wbiclT I think the conunitttM* is well aware of 
whcr-e th(M'(» \v(M*e serious problems of hitrh-default T'atios funon^^ stu- 
dentr: in pr'oprit^tai'y schools, wliich ilhist rates that it is not anv o?io 
persons job and not any oiw person can do th(» whoh^ task. V/here 
either element is lack-in^r in the establisluuent of (»li<ribility. T think 
you will have serious problems. 

.\oy/. Mr. Fla?*t is here to talk nlK)ut the actual acere<litatio?i as it is 
jjracticed. Hut, I wouM lik'e to pass on the fact that our accrediting 
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agency luis pioneorcd at least two things. We have been in biisinops 
now for over 20 years and while a lot of the more established arroncies 
are flirting with the idea of having public members, we have from 
our own inception, people making the judj^ments who are not part of 
our peer group. It has been a mixture. It has been nonpeers participat- 
ing in the program. 

Similarly, we are one of the accrediting agencies that sets certain 
mininnims of refunds that institutions must make when students 
lesive scliool. Now T think there is a lot of rhetoric about pro rata and 
what it means. All T would say at this point is that pro rata is a 
policy that nu^ be ' ne or more formulas. We have no argument with 
anyoiie who v i stcnl in tlie pro rat ion of refunds. We may dispute 
the economic oasis for their particular formula, but we hope at least 
a realistic fornnila can be achieved to discuss that and have it eccmom- 
ically justified. 

One misconception is that accreditation is hallmarks, such as it is, 
stamped on a piece of silver. It is not. It is a mosiac of judgments 
that measure an institiition over a period in time and it is an ongoing 
relationship. It is not this business of once saved, always saved. You 
have to stay with it. It is not a simplistic gettinfj of a drivers 
license. Combined with the establishment of eligibility based upon 
Stati* authority and accreditation us concurrent independent elements, 
there is the interesting principle of postaudit review authority by the 
U.S. Office of Education [USOE]. 

I hope that this authority of section 4fi8A will be implemented, 
berause when it is, maybe USOE can do directly what it has been 
doing for some time ind'rectly through the accrediting agencies. I 
think it is reasonable to ask that if the States are doin;j their job 
and if the accrediting agencies are doing their jobs and both ele- 
ments are satisfied and of:?rative, have we not the best of all possible 
wt.t*lds^ Then, what need be there for postaudit authority of USOE 
or any disbursing: agency, whether it is Social Secarity^ Veterans or 
so (m, to terminate the eligibility of an otherwise eligible institution? 

My response to that is that in program administration there are 
facts about the program which are peculiarly within the knowledge 
of the particular agency. After all, we don't administer the insured- 
loan program, we don't administer the VA pro-am. We do suggest, 
therefore, that wlten an airency has data or is charged with havin^r 
data, it should then have ihe responsibility to ac*-, on institutions that 
were not measuring up to the thrust and responsibilities of the 
program. 

For example, there has been a lot of charges about malefaction 
amon/x proprietary schools and claims that excessive defaults are tluMc 
responsibility. Unfortunately, nobody is interested in the facts. For 
example, uruler the releases that are now coming out in the last few 
months from the U.S. Office of Education, Division of Insured Loans* 
I think you will find by ch^ckitig Mrs. Hansen's disclosures ihau the 
mnnber of defaulted loans and the dollar volume of defaulted loans 
un<ler the administration of the State guarantee agencies exceed the 
number of defaulted loans, and the dollar volume of defaulted loans 
under the FISL increment of the guaranteed student loan program. 
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Now, if you read that information witli the testimony of Dr. Don- 
ald Payton who testified last year liore. on July 2(>, l\)7ii, when lie said 
that, loss than 10 percent and probably only 6 to 8 percent of (he 
infmey nnder the State gniirantee airency jyot^s to vocational students, I 
don't'think it takes a statistician to come to a qnalitative analysis that 
some of those loans must, he amon*^ what is (*alhM.l hi/j;lier education. 
.Statistically, it just can't work out under I he (Mitire <ruurantccd stu- 
dent loan progr. n that all the defaults are anionjr proprietary school 
students. 

Xow then, we open up an interesting wnw. There are those who 
would, say, prove how good you arc by telling us how many bandits 
ytiu have hung recently. Then if we provi', that, tiiey say, why did 
ynii them in in clie first place? 

So, it is a very difficult question to wliidj wo have to respond. T?ut 
wc will attempt to. We would say this. I think if is a fair comparative 
period to take, about the same tnne fluil USOK got the dee]igil)ili/a- 
tion authority for wlucli they asked in June of U)72, to examine what 
has our accrediting agency done in a comparable period? In the first 
15 months following, through SeptenibiM- of 1073, we n^viscd our 
bylaws, we .established a review board, we rewrote our whole proco- 
tlnres governing negative actions, we sent field-audit teams into cer- 
tain institutions which irSOE indicated had problems, AVe issued 
f^how-cause letters, we had hearings, we gave initial judgments. IVo 
at-corded people with what we un(ierstand to he due process. Tiuit is, 
notice, hearing, and an opportunity for 1 more group to say, liev, 
what did you do, and issued linal negative decisions withdrawing for 
can?e the accreditation of 21 institutions in 15 months. Subsecjuent to 
that time, we have issued negative decisions for cause on an addi- 
t ional Ifi schools, totaling 37. 

Now, this has resulted in a number of sclujols making substantial 
payments of refunds due. It has also resulted in tiie second set of 
fflorts to our accrediting commission being nuule defendant to a $4.5 
million lawsuit. Now, there are a lot of critics of accreditation and 
there is a lot of high-flown theories on establishing new councils of 
wise men to make decisions about institutions which will detennino 
eliiribility and accreditation and things like that. 

r Wf)uld submit to the committee that you know irarry Trunum 
said "The buck stops here/' Somebody has got to decide whetlu^r they 
are willing to put tlieir personal fortune on the line and make hard 
judgnients telling somel)ody we deny your accreditation or we revoke 
your accreditation and we are prepared to defend that judgment to 
the Congress, to the press, or tn public opinion. Tt is not easy. 

I sufrgest there is a lot of ^mteers who criticize accreditation, 
but there is a paucity of v« eers who will participate in some 
alternative system where they might be personally liable for such a 
negative judgment. We do not expect the Con.n:rcps to reimburse us 
for the thousands of dollars of legal fees that we have already 
expended. But we suggest that if you feel that the public has a riglit 
to know what is going on internally about an accrediting agency prior 
to what we would call a fiual derision then some sort of aii a[)pcllato 
process ha3 been exhausted, I suppose it will take .some sort of statu- 
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tory exemption to say, for example, go public, when there has been an- 
initial negative decision, but which is subject to review. 

I don't have a ready ans\Yer, but I think this will take analysis by 
legal scholars. But I can tell you this, it is not easy to endure the 
harrassment and innuendo of the press when they are seeking to find 
out what going on about an institution before you are prepared to 
go public. 

I would add this. That in two instai , I have suggested to the 
press that if they would l)e glad to pledge the assets of their respective 
newspaper empires, to underwrite our potential legal liability for pre- 
mature disci ;sure and to make public the privacy of our procedures, 
we will consider such disclosure. They have not accepted that offer. 
Rut you know it is another one of those cases, put your money where 
your mouth is. 

There are those who would estabiir-.ii alternatives to accreditation. 
Sometimes they are saying alternatives to eligibility. All I. would say 
again is that i^ the committee concludes that accreditation is not the 
vehicle, excise it. But unless the committee preserves a system of two 
concurrent independent judgments to establish eligibility, you open 
the door to a one-judgment system wliere nobody is checking on the 
other. For example, if you want to turn over the determination of 
eligibility of proprietary schools solely to the Statt- agencies, you 
would open the door in some cas^s to one-man judgment which would 
permit the possible participation of some 10,000 proprietary schools. 
A^ least according to the FTC, there are 10,000 proprietary schools. 
We only speak for less than 500. I suspect the educational establish- 
ment just isn't ready to accept an open-ended participation by all 
scliools. 

"With regard to the well-intentitmed suggestions of the people who 
participated in the Newman report — I realize that one of them is 
present today — I really suggest tliat you re^id the recommendation. 
No. 7, at page 108 of the second Newman report. It really begs the 
question. Tliere is always talk about let^s have new procedures to do 
something, but it doesn't say liow. As far as Dr. Orlans' report, 
"Private Accreditation and Public Fligibility," I am under a stric- 
ture not to discuss its contents, and therefore I can only say I wait 
with interest when he goes public with it. 

T hope that his analy^iis of public eligibility is there, too, in addition 
to whatever voyeuristic trips he has taken on private accre<litation. 
There may be the necossity witliin the element of eligibility that is 
accreditation to establish some alternative to that element known as 
accreditation. It may be tiiat this committr may want to establish 
some sort of Supra Enuity Board where an institution either liaving 
been denied accreditation or having been stripped of it could then go 
and sav, you know, this is a bum rap. We sliould be elijzible, >raybe 
this additional council of wise men ran see the wisdom in it. 

But this would not be an alternative to elififibility. Tt would be an 
alternntive to but one of the elements of eligibility and would pre- 
serve the dual concurrent responsibility of establishing eligibility. As 
T have ?aid before, there are an abundance of critics o^ accreditation, 
but T suggest there would be a paucity of volunteers who are willing- 
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to serve and put their persona! fortunes on the line and subject their 
property to litigation and lawsuits. 

I think that for the concept of eligibility I think the Conp:ress had 
in mind a sort of synergistic result of State authority, with accredita- 
tion and USOE postandit author ity. I am concerned that as accredit- 
ing agencies continue to respond to statutory needs, there can be a 
possible incompatability with the traditional independent diverse 
pluralistic and autonomous elements of our education system. But if 
determinations are to be made rather than open entitlements without 
the accountability, those decisions can't be made by computers. They 
have to be made by fallible men and whatever new bodies of judgment 
somebody would propose, I would just say again in the words of 
Milton who said, "The new presbyter is hut an old priest writ large." 

If you have any questions for^^me or my colleague, Mr. Hart, w*e 
will do our best to respond. 

Mr. OTIaha. Thank you very mucli, Mr. Fulton. We would like to 
ask some questions. We think that you gentlemen are uniquely quali- 
fied to give us some notion of the kinds of problems that are some- 
times encountered in connection with the accreditation of proprietary 
schools. Yon have indeed been active in the field of withdrav/al of 
accreditation. You cited some figures in here that show that over the 
last several years from June 2 to'September of 1973, accreditation was 
withdrawn from 21 institutions and an additional 16 schools since 
September of 1973, for a total of 37 in the past 2 years. You men- 
tiono(l th;\t most of those involve the administration of the guar- 
anteed loan program and financial responsibility. 

Mr. Fulton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. O'Haha. What sort of standards do you apply in those two 
areas, taking them one at a time, and what kinds of problems did you 
encounter for these particular schools from which you withdrew 
accreditation ? 

Mr. Hart. May T hear that again ? 

Mr. O'Hara. Wliat standards do you apply in connection with the 
gujiranteed student loan, and in connection with the financial respon- 
sibility of the institution, and what sort of problems did you encoun- 
ter in these 37 schools? 

Mr. TTaht. I believe that the 37 schools would have been withdrawn 
for various reasons, although it probably could be said that the major- 
ity of them were for reasons of either financi;ti instability of the 
institution itself, or problems with the guaranteed loan program, or 
failure to make adequate refunds timely and promptly. 
^ Mr. O'Haua. You have some criteria of the accreditation commis- 
sion. Wliat sort of criteria do you use for financial stability? 

Mr. Fulton. That an institution should have sufficient resources to 
carry out the promises it has made to the people it has enrolled. 

Mr. O'TlAifv. Do vour rrit(M'iii s forth jiny rnlo of tliumh or nny 
formula by which that determination is to be made ? 

Mr. Hart. There is none, and there are no quantitative factors in 
the criteria. 

Mr. O'Hara. f)o you try to make an independent judgment based 
on the particular situation of each case? 
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Mr, Hart. That is true. 

Mr. Fulton. Wo are fearful of getting into a numbers game which 
])Ooplo can either hide behind or utilize to the disadvantage of the 
|>rofrram. One of the inherent problems with regard to proprietary 
s(*hools and the guaranteed loan program is that they came into stu- 
dents' financial aid by the back door, i.e., students in the proprietary 
Si^hools. 

As you remember the insured loan program was the first program 
to which st idents in proprietary schools had open access to USOP^ 
adniinistored programs. They always had access to the other pro- 
grams, but the insured loan program was passed in 19G5, There wero 
two proorranis. One was the higher education loan program which, in 
my opinion, was passed as political answer to what appeared to be the 
possibility of the ..-Aihicoff-Dominick tax crodit for tuition. It was sold 
ns loans of convenic^'.'e for middle-class students. But as a footnote 
with little notice, the national vocational student loan program was 
pa>:sod, which gave proprietary school students access fo a U.S. 
Ortice of Education administered program for the first time. 

Generally speaking, these students, according to Dr, Hoyt who is 
now over at the U.S, Office of Education, come from a lower socio- 
tH'onomic f^trata. Now^, these were loans of need to these students. This 
was the only program to wliich they had access, and this was the only 
program that tlie schools began to administer. So, they didn't come 
into the program in the normal sequence of tlio rest of tlie higher 
fuhirational programs, the NDEA in 1958 and tlien the college work 
student and supplemental opportunity grants [HOG] in the normal 
progression. Now, the NDEA, as T understand the statistics, that may 
not be in such good sliape either. But they had their inception in 1065 
and they cam^ jn^ the backdoor and the schools and the students 
relied, in our opinion sometimes to heavily, only on these programs. 

1 think we have now seen the watershed. I think that by reason of 
our action over the past 2 years, we have pretty well gotten a fix on 
tlie problem. I don't think that any set of rules or laws are going to 
preclude new problems. Like new speeding laws don't preclude 
speeders. But I do think everybody is pretty well apprised that you 
better get your student aid programs in balance. You better ge/an 
administrator and you hotter work on the basic opportimiK- firrants 
ri>00], suT>p1omenf:i1 odu^ational opportunity grants ^SEOG j, and 
r'oPoire wor!: ndiwif and m^t a better pp.ckage. " 

{)!ie of tlio pn){)loms that I think is really over witi* is how wo 
dnalr With wlial v;*^ rail a f^hauKo in own<>r.ship control, whicli is one 
of fho olomtMits of an ins-f itution. Frankly, we were pioneering new 
ground. We had nof- doalt with thi? in detail. .Accreditation didn't 
-tart out as an ex]w{ifious j)rocoss Although Dr. Orlans thinks an 
airoufvv fjjkes p voar or two to act. T think wp can show we havo takon 
far 1(»HS tiinr. l^ut nri;:inally. wc had a concept that we liad to go and 
fM\-o accroditaf ion awar with show cause and evidence when an insti-^ 
t!itir)n chanired ownership control. 

As a result of our e>:n<M-ience, wo rewrote our criteria to the point 
that v.-hen there is a chanjre in ownership control of an institiition 
without any decision on our part, because it was not our decision to 
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chunjre the. ownership control, there, is an antoinati'^ self-execuf iiiir. 
ubsohite discontinuation of arcreditation, with which we. don't liiiv(> 
to do anvthinfr. The burden is on the institution to come forward, and 
the bunh'n of proof is on tlieni to come to us and say, "here we :nv, 
there has been a clianfre in ownersliip control and here is a certified 
balance sheet. Will you reinstate our accreditation?" 

While this isn't, a pnnacea, I think Mr. Hart will airree, that it is 
more, than a Muirhead hirofe step. That is one of Mr. Muirhead'.-= 
favorite r ipressions. This has truly been a <riant step. It has frulv. I 
thnik, ahno.st all but completely removed the. possibilitv of trafllckniir 
\n a<'cre(litafion. I think it has made people seriouslv "realize what fs 
involved in administerino; our standards. It alwavs leads for some 
heart -tu'r/rinjjf decisions about institutions, one of which we are faced 
with ri.<rht now. The institution is in Ohio, Whitin<r rolle/re, which 
has undcrjjfone some serious difficulties. There is now a chan<re of 
owner.'^lii|) nnd wli:it a])pe:irs to be a set of new trustees that iircou- 
siiltntioM Willi the Office of Kducation and in trvin.*? to keen in touch 
with us arc making every effort to siijiply us with audited financial 
f--t:it('ni('iifs so we cnn make a lud.fTincp'- We hope we can come up with 
a solution tliiit will help the instituti'.ju c(mtinue its responsibilities to 
the public and the students.' 

lUit iiofjiin. you have to Tiudce definitive judfrments It isn't easy. Wp 
think the bifrfrest achievement we have done is to chanofe of ownership 
control concept and throw the burden to the institution. The second 
onp IS that we liope someday the OE will do directly what they should 
<io rulher askinir ns to do it indirectly hv piy'm'fT us data on these 
institutions and tellin.«r us to crn look "at the institutions, which we 
have done. Because after all it is sort of an offer we can't afford to 
turn down. 

^ Afr. 0'TT.\n.\. Finnncial stability has Iwn one of the real problems 
m this area. How frequently do you 2:0 hack and check? In other 
■words, let's say there is no chanfrcm ownership or control. "V^Hien vou 
Avent out and accredited a particular school, its financial stability pic- 
ture was ffood and its programs were good and its facilities were 
adequate and so forth. Kefnnd policies were at least as good as the 
minimum rerinired, and so you accredited it. 

TTow frenuenfly do you'revip"- those applications? Do von review 
the financial and academic conditions? 

Mr. Hart. We require an annual report from the institutions in 
^vhich fhc finnr-Mil information 'is included as well as the academic 
III format ron. F.ju-h of fhesn items is reviewed each venr. .\dditionallv. 
we rc.ofcredit f)n a fi-vear basis. Thev are resnonsihle for filinfi- with 
us each vcar their financial statements including a balance sheet and 
proMt-iH'd-loss stMtomfn'. 

}U', Frr.i-ov. But T Miink this does hrin£r into plav in this area, 
particularly the control and responsibilities of th*^ State for license 
and re.Ti'hitinn of in.stitutions. After all. accreditation under thp 
statutes started off as cerfifving the quality of education. Thnf is 
what the 1:mv savs. T think that is within the police and public welfai-e 
power of *hp .«^(ates to l)e.<rin from the approach, does the instit'Hion 
cnnit)1v M-ith the health laws, are there enough windows, does it hav(> 
enoiigli money. 
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Mr. 0*1 [aua. I think so, too. I think accreditation is bein^r called 
on really to do nioro than it was ever really desij^ned to do. My 
notion of arcmlilalion is scholastic accreditation. Is the institution 
providin^r a level of education that is commensurate with the stand- 
ards of the accrediting a^?ency? Does it have enou<rh faculty, is its 
student-faculty ratio good enou^jh, does it liavo a o:ood library, does it 
have udecjuate' teach iuf; facilities and so forth and so on? 

It seems to me (hat accreditation, really the financial policies of 
the institutions, are somewhat different. That is whv I am thinking we 
may noed a dual system. You say it is up to the States to do it. We 
had a irentleman in yesterday who was ])resident of the National 
Association of State Administrators and Supervisors of Private 
Schools. We asked him the number of vStates that met or exceeded the 
standards set in the State commissions model statute. T thinic he said 
seven. 

Mr. FiTL'roN". lie is a better jud^re than I am. But it is the old story 
if there is no one else to do it we either unwittin^jly walked in to fill 
a void or it v;ou1dn't ha\*e been done at all. You arc rifjlU, it should be 
done. One wonders why didn't somebody who is in the business of 
determininfj elifjibility" ask and say, well, where is your State 
authority? 

Mr. O'llAnA. It seems to me that we are ^roin^ to have to call upon 
the uccreditinfr institutions to do their job, and then the Federal 
Government directly, or wherever possible, throu^xh the State, is 
goin^r to have to look into the rest of this. 

Mr. Haht. I have one point, and it concerns the financial stability^ 
or financial status of an institution. I would not like for you to <ro 
away thinking that we totally ajrree with the concept that we should 
not be interested in financial stability, because I think that permeates 
all these other factors which you enumerate. So I think the accredit- 
in<r a^jencies must also assure themselves that the institution is a 
viable institution and will provide continuity of service. 

Mr. O'IIara. In other words, you are su^r.crestin^j that you continue 
to make those kinds of determinations, but that the State or Federal 
a<rency also be involved in makinp^such determinations? 

Mr. Haut. Yes» 

Mr. Fm.TOx. To question is a matter of perspective and what is 
primary and what is secondary. I thinl- our point of departure should 
bo the quality of education. I think the State should start with the 
stability, the ethics and then these all conver^?e. I mean, it is a trian- 
jrle. Fodernb State, and some other judfrment, possibly accreditation. 
We are inside the triano:le. Where the lines do actually overlap T don't 
think is necessary to define. T think each of the corners should have 
some identity. T tliink there is unfortunate confusion on the part of 
some State people tliat they are accreditin^r. T know Mr. Clark. He is 
an articulate and eni»r^etic gentleman, and dedicated. Hut he is not 
accredit inn:, despite the name of his agencies. There is no peer par- 
ticipation in the judfrment^ 

Mr. O'ITaua. Tie roaliy doesn't preteiid to be accreditinfr. 

Mr. FuLTov. Tt depends in which forum he appears. But he does not 
use a system of peer judfrnient. I supr/rest that one read very carefully 
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tlio position of his national association in that I am not sure whether 
or not they really a«rroe with my concept of twin judgments. I suspect 
tliat there are those wifhin liis organization tliat prefer to see (ho 
States have total control. 

Mr. O'ITara. I frequent!/ feel that I have heen denied tlie ahility to 
operate effectively in thir> area, hecause I didn't go to one of your 
schools and learn account in nr» But it seems to me that the ac('ounting 
practices of your schools ouglit to he fairly clear cut and straight- 
forward. That is to say that you could set up over here your accrued 
instructional liahilities and you could set up your funds on hand to 
meet those accrued instructional liabilities. It'^shouldn't be too much 
of a problem. 

I would imagine that you have seen a lot of financial reports and 
balance sheets from proprietary institutions. It shouldn^t be too much 
of ji problem to set up some kind of rule of thumb for judging the 
fin ancial stability of an institution in those terms. Would vou discuss 
that with us a little bit? What sorts of criteria do you use? What do 
yon look foi*? 

Arr. ITaht. \yell, first of all, neither Fulton nor I went to one of 
these schools either. We are equally deficient. But the greater variance 
among our schools, various types of schools, various levels of institu- 
tions T think prohibits a rule of thumb in any of our criteria. Addi- 
tionally, we, of course, have certified accountants on the accrediting 
conmiission, and they themselves can disagree over a certified 
stateuuMit. 

^^r. Fri.ToN. One of the ironies of this is although there is nothing 
in the law that authorizes the prohibitivm agains' what some people 
called compensating balances, dedicated balances or whatever the pro- 
hibition against discount ing incentives: that had the schools been 
permitted to establirl^ a system of escrowing tuition receipts, there 
would have been the basis for financial stability. Tliere would have 
heen the funds to pay the refunds when the students leave school. But 
son)ewhere in their zeal — and it is really very perplexing how on the 
one luuul the OE can pi'ohibit that which isn't ]>rohibited in the 
statute, but at the same time can't implement that which is mandated 
in the »tatute — it is very puzzling. But I would say it is really ironic 
the prohibition against so-called compensating, committed or dedi- 
cated balances paved the way for so many problems. 

The problem is one of the most serious factors contributing to the 
lack of financial stability. T say if there could be some sort of draw- 
down system for disbursal of these moneys or of BOG money for any 
educational institution. In fact, I have serious qualms about shifting 
o\ er to BOG. whether or not it might have l)een a mistake to make 
institutions the disbuising agents for BOG's beca.ise as T understand 
that prograni, it is the institution that was to be an inc;dent of the 
student's decision as opposed to college-based programs where the 
student is an incident of the institution's discretion to dispense fed- 
erally subsidized largess. 

^ Making the institution the disbursing agent establishes the institu- 
tion as an authority figure. WHiereas T don't know why the regional 
ofhcos of OR couldn't have been made the disbursing agents. However, 
I think there is a draw-down system on BOG, 
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Mr. O'ITara. All tlio rhocks are de ayed? 

Mr. Fi-r/n^x. Of courso you jrot into the bankers. I don't know whnt 
the lmnk(MS position on 'that is. Anytime you seem to want to do 
anythin<i, the hankers say it costs too much money. But I would say if 
ynw ri>\\\{\ eslahlish \\\\ esc-row system, a draw-down system, it could go 
i\ ]<n\jx ^^av toward solvin^r these problems. 

^fr. O'Haka. T.et ine ask a few more questions. What are your 
mininnnn criteria for a refund policy? 

Mr. TTart, The ])()li(»v requires that an institution must not retam 
more than $100 if a stn'denf does not enter ^school. If a student dro])S 

0) it in the first week, an institution may retain no more than in 
per(»ent of the tuition \\p to 1 year. If he drops out durino: the second, 
thinl, or fourth week, the iiistitution may not retain more than i20 

1) ercent of the tuition. If the student drops out subsequent to that 
date and ])ri(U' to 25 p(M'cent of the course, the institution may retain 
45 ])orcent of the tiiition. If a student drops out prior to the halfway 
mark in tlu^ rfairse, the institution may retain 75 percent. After that, 
the institution nuiy retain the full tuition. 

O'IIaua. Let me ask another question. Do you and your criteria 
look at the advertising policies of the institutions seekintr 
accreditation ? 
Afr. Haut. Yes. 

^rr. O'ITaija. What sort of standards do you have? 
^rr. TIaht. Apiin, tliey are general standards. They must not be 
mi-lead ini>'. 

]Vfr. OIIaua. In other words, just a general standard of truthfiduess 
and accuracy? 
Mr. TTAR-r. That is ri^rht. 

^Fr. Frr/ro\. But I tliink entrepreneurial zeal is not limited to 
propriet w vy schools. 

Afr. O'TTaua. We have some other witnesses today, but let me ask 
yo)i for some assistance first. I would appreciate it if you could fur- 
nish us with co])ies of the criteria you do use. I will include them in 
the recoi'd. Do you luive them there t 

^fr. IlATrr. Yes. 

^fr. O'ITaija. Without objection, a copy of the criteria will be 
included in *he record. 

^fr. Fcr/rox. There is a siipplement also, and within the supplement 
you will find the refmul poli(\v. 

Afr. O'ITaha. And the supplement of the Association of Independ- 
ent Colleges and Schools will be entered in the record. 

FThe inff)rmation referml to appears at p. 347.] 

^^r. O'IIaka. I havf» looked at the Newman recommendation. It 
seems to pie that the kind of thing recommended in their seven 
points in connection with accrediting could be a useful system. Not 
as a separate matter. I mean* no(-. as a replacement. I think you do 
liave to have some sor-t of a dual-tracl: system either involving the 
State- and Federal (tovernment and hte acer^^diting agencies. If 
you have an;' further thoughts on how ^hat could best be done* we 
would appreciate i-eceiving them. We are going to be in touch with 
you. You have been vcm v helpful to us. 
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I wmt to maku it clear that T don't think tiio i>j'oi>ri('tary schools 
aiv thf piH>hlem. I thuik tliat many of the j;i'()i)ri('tary schools arc 
(loinj; as i»X(3ellont job as any businoss, cxchulin*; unfortunately niy 
()\v!i oi'dipation. You are ^oing to find sonit* ix^ople wlio will cut 
corners and use unethical tacti(vs, and soniefinics it will take a while 
to catch up with tlieni. But I don't think that is a problem that the 
proprietary schools inventeil. [ think yuu and all of us have those 
kinds of problems, oacli in our own profession. I think the vast 
majority of schools in your ass0(M;-t ion, from what I have learned 
of ilu'ui, are. doin«? a gcxKl job, and 1 want, to makt* that, clear. So we 
want to woi'k with you in tryin;^ to find out ways we can j)revent 
the. llY-by-ni<^ht operator, the sharp customer, 

I like 'your system of requirin*^ tliem to reaccn^dit whenever the 
control chan;^es or the ownership chaufres. 1 think that is a good 
iil'*a. We d want to work with you to see wliat can be done. 

Mr. Fci/rox. Tiumk you very nuich, Mr, Chainnan. 

Mr. (HIaua. Thank you. 

Our jiext witness will be Dr. Frank Dickey, who is the executive 
director of the National Commission ou Accreditation, 

STATEMENT OF DR. PRANK DICKEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 

Dr. DiCKHY. Mr. Chairman, membei*s of the subcommittee: I am 
Frank (1. Dickey, executive director of the National Conmussiou on 
A'-t-reditiufr* a position which I have held since lUOr). Thank you 
f(ir tlie opportimity to appear. The testimony I shall ^ive ropivsents 
*rcnerally the viewpoint of the National (lonnnission on Accreditin<i; 
bur dues not necessarily represent the individual viewpoint of each 
exc-utive ofHcer of the nearly l,iiOO collefjes and universities which 
comprise t.he membership of the national connnission. The rip:id 
time schcduiv-^ for preparing this testimony precluded the opportu- 
nity to contact the institutions making up the .Vational Commission 
on Accrediting. 

'i*he National Commission on Accrediting has been in existtmce 
for '2;} ycprs now. It was established for the purpose of supervising 
aiul courdinating the agencies on behalf of the insLitutions which 
make up the membership of and support the National ('onunission 
on Accrediting. I think it is important at the outset to indicate 
that the National Commission on Accrediting is not an accre(liting 
bodv pci* se. Rather, we recognize and coordinate for the ben(»(it 
of the institutions and the public agencies that actually do the 
aci'tediting. 

L(»t me emphasize at the outset tliat the National Conmiission on 
Accrediting ao<»s not believe that relying solely on accreditation of 
iii.^titutions or programs of postsecondary education in this country 
is the appropriate mechanism for determining, to the extent required 
bv the Federal Government, the eligibility of institutions or indivi- 
duals to receive publfc funds dispensed or guaranteed through the 
Federal nu'chanism. Nor should the accreditmg process be expected, 
as nmre and more it is, to perform such a commonweal purpose. 

It is here, Mr. Chairman, tluit we would agree completely with 
tht*- position that you have already stated on this matter. Acoredita- 
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tion can and does perfonn a common welfare purpose— that of uri- 
suring to consumers — students, parents, employers, the general^ pub- 
lic—that institutions and professional programs meet mininmin 
standards of quality, and it also lists these institutions and profrrams 
so that consumers may decide for themselves whereof they shall par- 
take. Accreditation cannot, philosophically, procedurally or finan- 
cially serve the general welfare purpose of formulae making for the 
reallocation of public tax dollars for educational purposes. This 
society's laudable move in recent years toward greater educatioujil 
opportunity for all its citizens by its very direction imposes too- 
many human variables for whicli accreditation, which is by and 
large and academic evaluation process, can or should be accountable. 

Yet, steadily but surely the U.S. Government— if not the lawmak- 
ers, certainly the admniistrators — has insisted that accreditation 
serve tliis larger general welfare purpose. I shall attc.npt to sub- 
stantiate this observation before I have finished. 

But, again, let me say at this point: Accreditation and deterniiuM- 
tion of eligibility for funding, particularly in the area of student 
assistance, are not concomitant ccmcepts. They may be <'orollary l»ut 
the correlation is not significant. The two, fi'om my point of view, 
functions should be separated. 

This is not a new nor shocking statement. Many in the accrediting 
community have been so declaring for a number of years. And one 
of the most publicized government-sponsored reports in many years, 
the first so-called Newman report, said the same thing, if, perhaps, 
for difTeront reasons. Despite that re})ort-s criticism of accrediting 
in general, some of which was justiiied but much of w^hich was mis- 
stated, said, and I quote : 

Federal and State governments should reduce their reliance on those estab- 
lished (accrediting) organizations for determinint,* eligibility for Fe<leral sup- 
port.* (p. 66) 

There is another area for which accreditation is being criticized 
which may be tangential to this committee's purpose but which I 
feel is related to the student assistant investigations. That is in the 
area of federally guaranteed student loans and what w(i all know 
is an exponentially increasing default on payments. Accrediting 
agencies are being blamed tc a disi)roportionate degree for the re- 
payment defaults because an initial criterion ."or eligibility to ro- 
eeiVe the loan is its verification through an atvivditod institution 
or progi'am or one otherwise approved by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation or a State approval agency. 

Admittedly, there have been some fraudulent enticements to stu- 
dents by accredited institutions because of the potential of income 
to the institution via the loans. When such practices are dif^covered 
and reported the appropriate accrediting body can and should make 
an inve^tijration. But, aetion to impose accrecliting sanction airainst 
mrh an institution mn.^t follow a due process course, just as the 
lirtiow to grant accreditation takes a slow and deliberate approvjil 
route. 
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Tho point hero pinphasizod is tliat a(*(M*(ulitiition is a voluntary, 
S(»ll'-ro^;ulatin<r5 peor-oriontod (•on(!ont and process and no accnMiit- 
in;; a^joncy has saiictioii excn^pt via tlie process. Another ^}oint almost 
totally ovorl(X)ko(l hy tho oritic^s is that accn^ditation is a quality 
screonin<; process i)riniarily at tho institutional or pr()«j;raiunuitio 
lovol — not at tho consunioi' lovoK If univ(M*sal opportunity and opon 
accoss in oduation is to apply in a socioty. thon tlu* soci(»ty nuist bti 
prepared to withstand a relatively hifxh failure rate. Such an o[)en 
rjystoiu prohibits qualitative screening of all ch?sirin<; to pai'ticinatc. 
On the other hand, if some assessment of the indivi(lual cai)ahi!ities 
is (h»sirt»d perhaps a system of Iic(»nsure or certification is the ans\v(u\ 
and it should be pointed out that tliis is (juite ditVorent fi'om accr(uli- 
tat ion. 

The National ('onnnission on Accreditiiii^ does not deny that many 
accrediting; Ixnlies within the past d(»ca(l(» needed to h(> lumh' more 
awai'e of their social responsibility if, iiuleed, acci'(>(litation is to 
retaiii its sorial vahie. Tho leadership of the National Commission 
on Accrediting; luis becui saying as uuich and helping to achiove it 
lonj; before the dollai' si^n of tho Federal a<;(»ncios was superimposed 
as a carrot in the process. \V(? further lH«li(>vo. that such so(Mal a\var(»- 
ness is prevalent tnrou<;hout the accreditin<; coTiununity and will be 
maintained throu(;li the cooperative activities of tho profession itself — 
without further intrusion into those activities by the governnu^ntal 
sector. 

We do not believe, howovei', that social awareness and responsi- 
bility can (Mu-ompass the policin*; and riS(*al accounting; for every 
subsidized dollar directtul toward (»very student. Only govermnental 
mac!hinory can etlect such monitorin<; and should do so within con- 
stitutional limits if tho ^ovei'nm(»nt se(-tor feels, as does t-Jiis asso- 
ciation, that such specificity goes far beyond the capability of 
accreditation to perform. 

The kiiy i)brase in what I have just said is "within 'Constitutional 
limits" b(»cause it is hoi'f that tho Federal Government cannot much 
further intrude into hic;her education, in(*ludin<; accreditation, with- 
out rewritiufr the f)asic intOi : of this country's fourulers. 

r^ot me illustrate a f;oneral coiU'orn of this association by insertint; 
into this testimonv a j)ortion of what was {)repar(»d by a coUeairue 
and me, arul publ]she(l in No\emb(»r 1072 by tho Anu»rican Associa- 
tion for nif;her Fducation, a book (uititled, "A Current Perspective 
on Accreditation,'- by Frank (r. Dickey and Jerry W. Miller. 

The situation dui'injr th(» IS months since the document was pr(>- 
pared has only intensitied in the direction of fjjreator f;overnniental 
jurisdiction of accreditation — an intensification under the <;uiso of 
what W(» are talkinj; about today, eli^ribility for allocation of so- 
call(»d Federal funds. 

IJocent S(»nsitivity to jrovernmental involvement in accreditation 
is (hunonstrated by the content of a letter dated July 1908 to 
lion. IFarold IIo\ve, IL then 'TLiS. Couunissioner of Education, who 
was at that time in th^» pro(»os^ of establishing; tho Accreditation and 
Institutional Eli*rihili*v Staff in the Office of Education. The letter, 
si«:n(»d by tlu^ I'i chief executive ofliciu'S of the major hi<rher oducaMon 
organizations in Washin^'ton, su^f;ests that accreditation be elimi- 
nated from the title. 
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We understand timt "accro<llttitlon" rofers primarily to the process of "rnco;;. 
tn/.iriic" jirrn-ditinK organizations, anri umlor i>n»s«'?it circainstnncos thoro wonh! 
^i-i-ni to Jh« ni) nmsDii to holifvo that th(^ OHUk* of lOducation would uso Ihf* 
Nnvulfh of Ww titl(» lo hccouH* <»nf(a^((»d in actual accToditiuK activities. However, 
tlif pn'sc?icc of the word "accreditation" i?i tho titles for tlie staff unit iniKiit 
\tr niisjuiderstodd hy botli the academic couuuurjly and tho«G outsido the 
t»diiraiit)nnl iristitntious. and ?niKlit co?u.'eivahiy present difficulties for tlie Ofllce 
t»i' Kducatiou in the future. 

The followiii/; chronolofry indicates a virtual jnroonH»tric increase 
in the /r(>\'ernniental interest in accrt^ditatiou sineo l!)()8: 

In lUCiS: KstahlisluiKMit of tlie AcciHulitation and Institutional 
Kli^rihility Statl' (yMKS) at the Ofli(M». of Kducation to administer 
the ( '()nnnission(»r s reco^rnition and review process for accrediting 
aii'eiic'ies. 

In 10f)[>: Publication of new criteria by whloh the C\)mniissio]ier 
*'v:dMa!(»s afrtMU'ies ff)r re{*o<^niti()n or recognition throupfh inclusion 
on : he list. 

In l!)7n: Administrative indication that the recognized list of the 
( 'oi}!iiiis^i()ner should no lonorer hv identified solely with establishin^r 
cliL^ibility for Federal funds, si*rnalin<; a broader inten^st in accredi- 
tntion bv Fcdei'al ofiicials. 

In 11)71 : Publication of the Xewman report with the api)roYal of 
the S(»cretary of Health, Education, and W(»lfare, calling for revi- 
r^!(Mj in the roles of acereditinjj: agencies and charfi:in<j them with 
(h)n!iuntif)n by tin* '*/:jrnilds of eaeh disci[)line," 

In 11)71 : Transmittal of a report to Con*jress by the Secretary of 
IIK.W. nnUKhitinir a studv of accreditation by the OfTiee of TOduca- 
tioi: to: include an analysis of all alternatives that may have poten- 
tial in nuiximizinor the public a "^countability of those accrediting^ 
nu'i-neies ^hat * enjoy nationally ri;v.o^nized .status conferred by the 
( 'onunissioner. 

In H)7i: XotiHcation to the recoijnized ajjencies by tlie actin<j 
( 'nmrnissionor tlutt (bey sliorild ensiu'e that ui. acceptable discrimina- 
tion or arbitrary (exclusion is not pi'acticed by accredited schools or 
]»i*oirram.s — this is 'an exaini)lc of pfovernmental policing through 
noiijrovei'nniental niean.s. 

hi H)7I : First recognition of on agency that lias responsibility 
for the accreditation of education.;! programs at the secondary 

rirhno] leV(»1. 

In 1071: Indications that the Xewrnai) task fo]*(»e would recom- 
TUfud : (1) tighter Federal control of nongovernnuMital accrediting 
irroiips, if not abolition of sp(»cialized accreditati;j;i ; (2) separation 
of the establishment of eligibility for Federal funds from acciedited 
stains; arul (*]) new Fed(»ral legislation to d(»ul with the rest riot iv(». 
practices of non[)rofit organization wliich would give po\v(?r to a 
l''c(]i'ral o<iency to^ investigate and act upon violations involving 
>};.M'iali/ed accrediting agenci(»s. 

In 1074: Publication of another and more :;triiigent set of criteria 
by IFFW under which accrediting agencies nu^st o{)(M*ate if the 
instituitons or programs which they accr(Hlit are to be included on 
the ( *onunissioner of Educations list for (eligibility to r(»ceive Fed- 
<'ral funds — Criteria by now not only emphasi/.e the reliance u[)on 
a«*creditatlon to determine; eligibility but virtually dictate how ac- 
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cueaitinjr uj>vncies iimst Iw btnicturca nnd how thov must operate 
to aclueve or maintain recognition by tlic Commissioner. 

Iluve notions, particularly the Newman reports nnd the report 
ot the UhA\ Secretary to Congi-ess, imply extensive Federal in- 
volvement in accreditation. The rationale tor this involvemont ap- 
lM'ni« to b(? based on three theses: (1) accredit ihi; agencies are en- 
gjigfd m processes that have a substantial bearing on the public 
interest; (2) there is evidence that these agencies do not give pri- 
mary consideration to the j)ui)lic interest, but favor the interest of 
their membei's or ineniber institutions; and (ft) therefore, the Fed- 
eral government should become more involved to assure that ac- 
civditing groups onerate in the public interest— The XCA member- 
ship concurs in only the first thesis. 

It is signiHcant that, with the e.xception of the HEW Secretary's 
lyport to Congress on credentialing in the health fields, nearly 'all 
the iiicieas-ecl Federal activity concerning accreditation has 'l)een 
initiated by Pederal udministratoi-s. not by legislatoi-s in the Inlls 
of ('ongress. Furthermore, congressional authorization for Federal 
le.volvenient with nongovernmental accreditation is limited to* (1) 
{•sfnhlishment of eligibility for the distribution of Federal funds 
111 several legislative acts for postsecondary education, and ('>) 
maintenance of a recognized list of accrediting agencies by the Con- 
niissioner of IJducation .solely to implement the provisions of the 
legislation. 

Additional Federal involvement with nongovernmental accredita- 
tion apiM«ars to 1h» !)a.sed entirely on administrative decisions. 

Here. I would like to suggest it would be helpful to i-efer to a 
very <-onipletely documented article by Mathew Finkin, an article 
tliat will be referred to by the testimony of a colleague of mine 
from tlie Federation of Eegioual Accrediting Commission of Ilio-her 
Kducntion. " 

The inclusion of a considerable number of accrediting a«»-encies 
on the U.S. Commissioner of Education's list of recognized agencies 
wiiich have no role to play in determining eligibility for Federal 
funds is another indication of unneeded and unwarranted involve- 
ment of the T'SOE in accreditation affaii-s. 

The major theme unrelying increased Federal activity in accredi- 
tation IS that accrediting agencies themselyes are unlikely to change 
or reform: therefore, it must be imposed upon tliem. Little creditis 
given to the accrediting community for tlie change currently under 
way and the broadening concern of accrediting agencies *for the 
social responsibility of accreditation. 

Implicit in the reports and activities of the Federal government 
is the assumption that broader involvement by Federal agencies will 
niako accreditation more socially responsible, as well as provide 
answei-s to educational problems. 

Admittedly, accrediting agencies have gained from their relation- 
.ships with both State and Federal Goyernments. Federal utilization 
of accredited status has resulted in additional pressures for pro- 
grams and institutions to be accredited; in some cases it has made 
accreditation virtually mandatory. Some accrediting agencies haye 
been eager to or have sought to serve government agencies; others 
have done so willingly. Few have resisted and, as a result, the Fed- 
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eral use of accreditation oontinuos to gvo\\\ The AIKS in VMl listed 
21 Federal agencies that iitilixe accrediteil status granted by nosi- 
governmental agencies. 

Apparently, some accrediting agencies have applied for recogni- 
tion hy the *C!omniissioiier of Kdiication solely to obtain the status 
that goes with inclusion on the list. Many agencies pre?^ently have 
no functional responsibility for establishing eligil)ility for iVdoral 
assistance. Perhaps they are hopeful that futui^e educatioiuil legisla- 
tion will specify their accredited status fc eligibility purposes and 
they will have the advantage of already bang on the list. At anv 
rate, their inclusion increases the significance of the Commissioner's 
list and results in an accretion of power in his oflicc over accrediting 
agencies. 

Effective and penetrating discussion amoi\g accreditation leaders 
and othei^s has caused accrediting agencies to become more firmly 
committed to serving societal needs first and foremost. However, not 
enough discussion has focused on the increasing dependence of gov- 
vernmenu upon accreditation and the tendency of some accredithig 
agencies under pressure from their constituencies to seek govern- 
ment recognition and to utilize the status it grants. 

Federal Government and accrediting agency relationships as they 
have evolved have long-term implications for accreditation, not to 
mention for postsecondary education in general. 

The use of accreditation status by government is so extensive that 
there exists virtually no possibility of a complete pullback, even if 
such were desirable. Therein lies a major dilemma for accreditation. 

If accrediting agencies seek recognition by USOE or willfully 
serve governmental purposes and functions, they can expect in- 
creased governmental control and direction. On the other hand, 
imblic disavov/al of any responsibility to serve government could 
!)e declared socially irresponsible for agencies that purport to serve 
the public interest. 

Yet, many believe accreditation can best serve society if it is 
totally free of domination or control by governmental interests. The 
imsic "problem is to determine the degree and kind of influence to 
bo exercised by the goveniment. 

The implication that accreditation can best serve the public inter- 
est when it is free of governmental control is paradoxical to some. 
To othei^s, it is a recognition of several logical assumptions: 

1. Accreditation i^ a principal component of the governance of 
post secondary education in the United States. 

il. Postsecondary education inevitably must and .^^hould respond 
to long-term interests autl needs of .so<'ie(y as manifested in govern- 
menttil programs and elsewhere. To .serve society welh however, 
post .secondary education nui-^t be afforded a measurc of stability; 
()tlHn-wis{\ it' can be builettMl by State or Federal administrations 
seeking to ticcomplish various objectives, not all necessarily educa- 

tiiMUll. 

Xongoverimientnl accreditation is an extension of the balance- 
)f -power concept on \vhi(*h the Federal Government aiul society are 
ouiulod. To prevent tlie development of a monolithic post.secondary 
e.lucatinnal structure susx.*epitble to control by narrow interests, ac- 
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crepitation should icmiiiii a divoi'sllicd noii^rovoninipntal adivitv 
that eiiu hahincii sliort-tcini ^^ovcnuiu'iital interests with lonL'-fenli 
socictni ohJectiv<»s. 

4. Growntj,' Federal eontiol over accreditation j-arries with it the 
potential for <-onsideruhiii control over educational nra<'ti('es and 
standards. This violates the traditional role of the Federal (Jovern- 
inent in whu-ation, if not its constitutional authority. 

Some will arpie that it would he irresj/onsible* for the Federal 
Govornmenc to utilize the ac<'reditation status jjranted by nono-ov- 
ernmental accreditln<r a^?eneies Avithout assessinjr their c()nn)etpn<'c 
and activities in lijjht of governmental objectives. 

If this wei-e true, over a period of time the Federal Government 
could be expected to exert increasinjj control and influence over ac- 
creditation and, consequently, over postsecondan- education. Devel- 
opments since 1968 seem to validate this assumption. 

The dilemma grows when one considers the alternative of the Fed- 
eral Governmejit substituting its own procedures for those of lum- 
governniental agencies. Such an alternative multiplies the potential 
for e.xerting direct control ever institutions and their programs and 
creatiufr a monolithic system of postsecondary education. Such a 
route, in our opinion, cannot be traveled further without constitu- 
tional authority to do so. 

Xot only is 'the current situation perplexing, but it also grows 
more complicated with every new Fed<'ral use of accreditation. It is 
urgent that parameters for relationships between, government and 
nongovernmental accrediting agenci<'s bp clarified and soon. 

In <onsidering the issues,' the following quesstions appear basic: 

1. "Will continuing on the present coui-se result in the Federal 
Government in the future exercisinjj an unacceptable degree of con- 
trol and influence in the accreditation of postsecondary education? 
The National Commission on Accrediting strongly believes it will. 

2. If so, should accreoiting agencies continue to accept responsi- 
bility for serving governmental purposes and objectives but under 
well-defined parameters to guide the relatioui^hip? 

3. Or, should accrediting agencies disavow any responsibility for 
serving governmental purposes iiii? functions and refuse to submit 
to review and recognition proced'vres by the Federal Goxprinuont? 

4. Or, could ac<'rediting a;.fei;cies ad'oj)t a policy of aflirmative 
disclosure relative to their policies, pro<'e(lures and decisions, thereby 
i-equiring the Federal Government to take the initiative in deter- 
mining the acceptability of accrediting activities for governmental 
purposes instead of placing the bunien of proof on accix'ditino- 
agencies? Clearly, our association so believes. *^ 

In fact, may I suggest to the committee that for the purpose here 
imder discussion — eligibility for financial assi.stance— tliere already 
exists within the Department of Health, Education, ami Welfare 
and its Oflice of Education the existing capability to determine such 
eligibility for every institution of postsecondary education in the 
United States. I refer to the annual higher education general infor- 
mation survey, the so-called IIEGIS report. This annual report 
form, now required of all nonprofit educational institutions, con- 
tains enough quantitative data from which quality could be inter- 
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jmlatod to satisfy tiio Fiuloml miuimiuMit for olijsibility for K<Hl(»raI 
fniulinjr. I <larr say that it contains nioro data on which to nuiko a 
(Ictonninaf ion than do the nyriodic roportrf rcvjuinMl of institutionrf 
hy bona lido accredit ina* houies. 

Probably with only littio niodificaion, the same HK(iIS-ty|)c re- 
port couhl be nia(h» avaihible to the proprietary sector of postsecon- 
darv e(hication. Thronjrh this method, even thonfrh accreditation 
niiirht be as^ijined a weighted factor in the elijril)ility detorniination, 
the institutions woiO be relieved of establishing; eligibility solely 
throujrh the accredit ina medianism. It would, at the same time, 
relieve the accreditinji bodies of institutional pressure and pressure 
from various professional bodies to attest to (jualitativc indice:^ 
which perhaps should only be decided over a lonjjer period of time. 

It certainly would, we feeh reinstitute amon^r institutions and 
projrrams the desired atniaspliere of competing; for excellence witl;- 
in ))arameters other than those to which dollai*s are attached, TForie- 
fully, accrediting; ajrencies, for which assuredly there would be ile- 
creased activity under su'^h a ])lan, could then enjrftjro in a more 
cooperative surveillance of pastsecondary education with the Fed- 
eral G(>vi»rnment than now exists. To lie sure, such a plan forc(»s 
institutions ot pursue a dual route— toward eligibility for Federal 
fluids in one land ajul accreditation in the other — but they will have 
the optio)i of traveling in eitlior laile independent of the other. They 
do not now Imve this option. 

If what T have proi>o.sed woidd be con.stnuHi as a threat to .some 
accrediting groups because without the absolute necessity of accredi- 
tation for funding many institutions might not .seek their .services, 
then so be it. Such a condition woidd reduce the degree of "man- 
datism" and reestablish a "voluntarism-' on which the concept of 
accrediting was established. Those institutions voluntarily seeking 
accreditation would then be doing so at an educationally higlier 
level of desire. 

In the oj)inion of the Xat'ona] Commission on Accrediting, the 
U.S. (^)mmissioner of Education does not need a multimillion-dollar 
add-on of staff and fimds to accomplish what has l>een proposed. 
What is needed is greater and l>etter utilization of the equipment, 
funds, and personnel \yithin HEW and OE now to accomplish this 
determination for eligibility. 

There is no conceivable reason why* with the electronic data proc- 
essing capability now inherent with'lIKW and OE, that the neces- 
sary data output from the ITEGIS-nmdified forms cannot be uti- 
lized \yith the rapidity and the conciirrency on which to base 
eligibility decisions. I^se of the TTEGIS forms for eligil)ility deter- 
mination would help to mollify the antagonism to such a 'massive, 
reporting job by the in.stitution.s — a mandated requirement with 
which they now' must comply but the total results of wliicli they 
may bo 2 to .'J years seeing, if ever, muler the present arrangement. 

The Xational Commission on Accrediting does not agreee with 
the recommendation of a yet-to-b('-published national .study of the 
accreditation-eligibility dilemma — a propasal that a pul>lio corpora- 
tion type of body he established for a H-year period and handsonu^ly 
subsidized with Fed'-ral funds to perform this function on t ii exper- 
imental basi.s. It is unnecessary, in our opinion, to establish yet 
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nnothci- buitniucnu'V a;>.<l cxpoiul jultlitionul fumls when tl,o jroal 
(•nil he ttcliipvctl with cxistiiijij I'Vderal uuichincry simply bv sonarat- 
nijr tlu» accmlitation and clljrihiHty fiiiuttion. 

The role of the States in tins |>icture is more fully dcsorihecl in a 
statenwnt submitted to tins conunittee on behalf of* the Federation 
of Kemonal Airreditinir Commissions of Higher Education. It 
mijfht iMJ easier for Federal dislnii-sers to monitor activities of m 
State-ai>i)rovin^r authorities than individually to assess the eligi- 
bility ot several thous?ind institutions. With tl'ie stipulation of being 
guarantor of all misused or defaulted funds as the. price for State 
mvolvenient, the chances are that we woultl have much stronger 
State-approving agencies than wo now have in this country. 

The National Commijision on Accrediting, ever since 'its estab- 
lishment III 11)45), has eiideavoretl to b? a constructive force for the 
improvement of accreditation of institutions of higher education 
and of programs within these institutions. 

During its existence, the Xalioaal (Commission on Accrediting 
has stunted the mushrooming of accrediting agencies. It lias helped 
to reduce and to solve jurisdictional conflicts. It has encouraged an 
approach in accreditation which places more emphasis on the 
broader aspects of an institution or program of study than on merely 
nuH-ting a set of specific and detailed requiremen'ts or standards. 
Despite tlK'se nccomplishments, much more needs to be done to 
mil)ro\e the e\'aluation of qnnlity in postsecondarv education. 

The Commission's method'? of accomplishing its objective have 
changed as it has matin ed. In its earlv days, because of the then 
nnchallengotl authority of some accrediting* agencies, the Xational 
Commission had little choice but to rely on i)ower and threats in 
or<ler to force attention to needed cluinges in the jjolicies and 
pnictices employed in accrediting. As revisions and improvements 
were made by the accrediting agencies and as concern over aecredit- 
ing iKsues on the part of the Ci.Uege and universitv administrators 
became less constant, the influence of the commission was expreased 
more eirecti\ely through persuasion and consiiliat'on. An atmos- 
phere now exists which is conducive to fo.-ming relationshii)s which 
can iiui>roV(< accreditation and its ability to serve education and 
society. The (^)uncil on Postsecondary Accreditation which assumes 
the fiincti(>iis of the national commission and FKACHK on Janu- 
ary I, 15)7.'). is a manifest of this new climate. 

Hilt h't me state for one lust time: accreditation and the proce.sses, 
philosophies, and j)roce(lures inherent in it. should not be asked to 
serve, either as unH-urer of nor collateral for postsecondai v educa- 
tional moneys distribiiled by the Federal (Toverniiieiit. The'conimit- 
mciit of iiongoveriiniental accrediting agencios to tlie improvement 
<»f c<lticational (jtiality through the postsecondary level is at once 
their best and major niean«< of serving the American people. 

I should be glad. Mi. Chairman, to respond to any questions that 
might have been prompt.»d by these .statements. 

Mr, O'lr.Nn.'L. Mv. Dickey, in essence, you liave .suggested the siib- 
.sjifution of an alternative method of determining eligibility in par- 
ticipation for Federal jriiuits. Voii said that accrediting might play 
a role in that only in the .seii.sc that the fact of accreditation or iion- 
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awmlitntion ini^fht be a weighted factor in the deteriuinatioii of 
eliffibility? 

Dr. DiVkky. Correct. 

Mr. O^Iaua. It seems to me that I wouldii-t want to send one of 
niy children to a nonaccreditod institution. Tlie consumers of edu- 
cation have long lelied on accreditation, and although it harn't l)een 
a perfect index* it is something and it lias been a fairly elTectivc 
one. I am not at all sure I want to see some sVvStem where an unac- 
credited institution would bo considered an eligible institution. I 
think we might we get into a new set of problems. 

In other words, I can conceive of an institution that might have 
finiincial stability, excellent refund policies, and meet all the other 
criteria, perhaps, but not provide an adc^tpiate level of instruction. 
I certainly wouldn't want to encourage* directly or indirectly, young 
people to attend such an institiition. What about saying* tliat an 
institution shall be an accredited institution and leave out that which 
sets criteria with respect to these other kinds of things? 

Dr. Dickey. I think that is a very possible kind of alternative, 
Mr. Chairman. I suppose one of the major reasons that I have 
insisted that eligibility and accreditation should be separated is the 
growing feeling among the institutions for higher education and 
the a<!crediting agencies themselves that the eli§[ibility factor is 
presenting an amount of control over the accrediting agencies by 
the Office of Education and other Federal offices that will soon 
eventuate in the erosion of the independence and autonomy of the 
accrediting agencies. 

So, if the combination that you spoke of, of eligibility on the one 
hand through some means whether it be through tlie HEGIS report 
or some otners, could be combined with the accreditation without 
the accrediting agencies being placed under increasing controls, I 
think this could be a very, very logical and wise route to follow. 

Mr. O'Haha. Let me make clear. Dr. Dickey, I share your concern. 
If you have to be on the approved list of accreditiiig agencies in 
order to have your accreditation accepted and if the Office of Edu- 
cation is going to decide who is on the approved list and who isn't, 
certainly they are going to start imposing a pattern on these ac- 
crecMtation agencies, and I am a little concerneci about that. I would 
like to see accreditation made a smaller part of the process, but 
nevertheU»ss, a part. Of course, it creates pressures within your or- 
|rani/ation or pressures on the part of the schools. If s^ir i school 
18 in danger of not being acrrcdited or losuig its accrc ^ >n, all 
of a sudden there is a much greater urgency on their p achieve 
accreditation or to retain it, and it puts pressure on the c4.ccrediting 
agencies. 

I)r. DirKEV. And then they are placed in a position of deviating 
to some extent from fuU attention to the cjuality aspect of the situ- 
ation in order to make it possible for this institution, if it is needed, 
for its continual existence to l)ecome eligible for Federal funds. 

Mr* O'IIaua. Then you have a responsibility toward the students. 
In a sense, you have two kinds of responsil)ilitie.s. If you weren't 
involved in approval for Federal funds, your responsil^ility to the 
students would bo to see that they achieved the best possible educa- 
tion. When you are involved in approval of Federal funds and you 
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luive a luunhor of fttiulonts who ari> in an on-^roing pro^ymm and 
♦^9"./);?""^ witlulraw your accroclltiition all of tlia .sudden, tluir 
chjribiht.v for Finioral funds niifrht bp withdrawn. They niiifht not 
be accepfcd ni some school they wanted to transfer to. Instead of 
\mufr faced with Imvinj; received an education that doesn't meet, 
in sonui re«rard, your stnntlards, thoy will he faced with the possi- 
biUty of not havuig received a complete education of even an infe- 
noi* quftlit3r and just bo completely stuck for whatever they borrowed. 
^ So, I think it is a severe problem as to how you maintain the 
independence and inteffrlty of the accrediting af?encies. And, how, 
at the same time, do you assure a standard of scholastic and aca- 
demic standards at institutions that are certified for participation 
ni these programs? 

Dr. DicKKY. Having read the testimony that Mr. Kirkwood and 
the Federation of Kegional Accrediting Commissions of Higher 
Kducation wdl soon give, I think there is a point on which we agree 
thoroughly. In fact, virtually all of our territory is, I think, in 
agreement. Xamely, that accrediting agencies are being called upon 
to perform than they were ever intended to perform, and some of 
which they cannot very effectively perform. Not they shouldn't be 
mterested m some of these, such as afRrmative action, plans of de- 
sejrregation and so forth, but if the accrediting agencies are charged 
with that responsibility, they become a police arm of the Govern- 
ment which is not compatible with the original intent or capabili- 
ties, really, of the accrediting agencies. 

Mr. O'IIara. Maybe I missed something. Have they been charged 
with such responsibilities? 

Dr. Dickey. In a sense, indirectly, that they must charge the 
institutions in terms of not so much the de.'^egregation plans, but 
at least to the extent of their efforts and affirmative action and this 
type of thing. 

Mr. O'Hara. I hadivt realized that. 

Dr. DicKKY. In this essence, it is asking the accrediting agencies 
to perform a service that I think would be somewhat doubtful in 
terms of, first of all, their capabilities and then the appropriateness 
of the Federal agencies asking them to undertake such thing-s. 

Mr. O'Haiia. To sav the least. 

^Ir. QmE. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'ITaka. Yes. 

Mr. QrriE. How does the Federal Government bring about this 
piussure on the agencies? 

Dr. Dickey. Through the quest for recognition. Tlie credit that 
has been involved would include certain elements that would make 
it ncoes.sary for the accrediting agencies to indicate that thev are 
giving attention^ to some of thvw elements that I have mentioned. 

Mr. QiriE. Well, the prohil)ition again.st Federal control over 
education does not apply to accrediting institutions. 

Dr. DicKKY. This could be one interpretation, ves, sir. 

Afr. O'Hara. Well, you have rni.sed a new point that I find verj- 
disturbing. Pressure on an accrediting agency to insist on the main- 
tenance of certain level of academic standards is one thing, because 
that is aftvr all what tlie agencies are there for. But pressures on 
accrediting agencies to look into other aspects of university opera- 
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tiolu inchulintr afliniintivo action nrojnrnuns. for instancHS .sotMiis to 
im to be jjottiiif; ratlier fur atieltl. 1 doift know how far, hnt in 
any event, it is ontside the traditional role of the a«^rroditing 
agencies. 

Dr. ])irKKV. That is exactlv the point, 

Mr. ()-IL\KA. Not ontside tlie t radii icnal role of the well-estuh- 
lished accrediting agencies, hut outside* the traditional role of the 
best acci^editing agencies, all of thoni. 

Dr. DicKKT. Yes. 

Mr. QutR. If the gentleman will yield? 
Mr. O^IIaua. Yes, Mr. Qnie. 

Mr. QriE. If you recall when we first began the (?ivil ri^lits 
activities in HEW, the Office of Education ln\d the responsibdity 
to enforce the Civil liights Act. Then it was felt wise the OK 0 
should not be a policennuu and tlierefore thev moved it to an office 



Mr. O'IIaka. I nnist say to the distinguir^ •<! ranking member 
of the cunnnittee that one of the other areas u*e hope to get into 
In^fore we coinplete title IV is this affirmative action aiw. because 
we have received a number of communirntions. written and spoken, 
expnWing cor.cern about the way in which that aspect of the 
problem is being adniinisterevl. We are going to look into that. 

Do you have any other question of Dr. Dickey? 

Mr. QriK. Yes I do. It scenes to me I have observed thronah 
the years not just the (piesMon of accrediting agencies making 
certain that there is academic quality but there is a gmit difference 
of o^>inion what academic quality it. To that extent you .^ay the 
politics of it. Have you looked at that in the study, for instance, 
teacher education for one example? The amount of tinu» and quality 
of the teachhiff in the teacher training institutes and the subject 
matter of discipline of that prospective teacher as against the 
peckgogy method of teaching? 

Dr. DicKKY. This I am sure will continue to be a major problem, 
because as long as we have some freedom and divei*sity amongst 
our institutions and freedom Avithin the institutions for various 
faculty members, various outside pressure groups, external pres-sure 
group's to have differing points of view, I think we will always 
have some difference of opinion as to what makes up a quality 
program. 

This is a little apart ivom the di^^cussion. but I was involved in 
a di-;cussion just recently of salary increments for faculty members 
baxed upon the quality of instruction rather than just on their 
writings and research. The basic problem comes when y<m deter- 
mine whose interpretation of the (piality of instruction is. What to 
mc might be a superior teacher to you might be a very poor 
teacher. 

So, as long as we have differences of opinion about what con- 
stitutes good teaching or what (constitutes the basic elenuMits of a 
somul program, I think we are going to have diffi(*ulties. So the 
a'M*reditii\g agencies have attempted as nmch as possible to ])ermit 
in.<titution:M differences and vanations within the jji-ograms so that 
tiiey are cnablinl to follow this out and (Mititled to some opportuni- 
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tios for innovation, oxpcnnieiitation without <»i»rtnin hlwks of tinu? 
lunnjr rijriiily iniposod. Tliis nuikos it oxtivnielv dillicult to c\ahuite 
tho pro^frnnis and assoss thcnu 

But if this could he foUowed* I tliink \vi» niisrht ovputuallv wind 
up with a sitronjrcT odueational pro^rrani than if we tried to Wt one 
partieidar pattorn for tiioni. 

Mr. f^i JK. What method is tliero anion^; the aeereditinp: ajreneies 
or nistitutions thenisi Ives to hrinjr this issue out for discussion anil 
resolution f U there unyhody aeereditiufr the aeereditinj? a^jeney^ 

Dr. I)i( Ki:v. I su|^)i)ose in a sense that is what hoth tl)e Federation 
()f Keirional Ai^ereditiuff Comniissions of Hi^jher Kchication is doinjr 
for the r(»;rional aecreditinjr commissions and the National Com- 
mission of Accreditation for the professional and specialized ac- 
c-reditin^r ajrencies in the process of review of the accrcditin^r 
ajrencies to deti»rmine whether or not they are indeed nmkin^r un- 
reasonable demands upon institutions and institutional projrmms. 

On tht» other hand, we would not i>retend to liave a sufficient 
amount of expertise in all these !)rofessional Helds to determine 
whether tJuMr .standards were completely aceurati» or not. It is more 
a matter of whether or not they are inakin^r eouHictinir denumds 
upon an institution. For example, there a numl)er of nistitutions 
m this rnihul States that have as much as 25 to nO ditFen^nt ])ro- 
jrnans within tlu* institution that were sul)ject 40 specialized ac- 
creilitation. and the purpose of the Xational Commission on Ac- 
creditation has hoen to determine whether or not those different 
accveditiiiff ajrencies indeed a/e presenting conflicting requirements 
and^ demands upon the institution. 

Xow, th(»re U a move underway tc merge the Federation of Ke- 
gionui Accrediting Commissions and the Xational Commission on 
A<Trc(}itation into one organization and counsel on hoth secondary 
a<-creditation that would havo tlie responsihility for coordinating 
and supt'rvising all the accrediting activities for the i>ostsecondary 
level. In this way, we feel we can bring alxmt closer coordination, 
relieve the pr(»ssures from some of the accrediting agencies, hut 
at the saine time recognizing that there must be a <-onsiderable 
difference field to be accredited trying to l)ring about a higher degree 
of cooT'dination amongst tliem. 'This new operation will become 
operative about January 1, 15)7*"). 

Air. (^riK. At the end of your statement you indicated some 
suggestions for the involvement of States in nmking some of these 
deteniiinatifais. Have you had a chance to look at tlie implemen- 
tation of the amendnuMits of 1972 as far as public vocational and 
te<-hnical schools and their accreditation by tiie State rather tlian 
by an acn-rditing agency ^ 

Dr. Dfi'KKV. Xot any direct association with that. 

Mr. Qrn:. Thank you. Air. Chairman. 

Mr. ()'II.\n\. Thank you very nmc!u Dr. Dickey. We appreciate 
your eonjing before us.* 

Xow our next witness will be Mr. Kobert Kirkwood, executive 
director of the Fede!*ation of Regional Accrediting Commissions 
of Higher Kdut*ation. 

Mr. Kirkwood. if yen plea.^e, take your phu^e at tlie witness table. 

Mr. KiKKW(K«). Thank ynn very ninch, Air. Chairmaiu and mem- 
bers of the sub.'ommittee. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBEET KIRKWOOD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FED- 
ERATION or REGIONAL ACCREDITING COMMISSIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr. KlUKwoor*. On b<»half of tlio Ftnioration of Kogional Aceiedit- 
in« (.Commissions of Jjigher Echication may I express our apprecia- 
tion for the invitation to participate in* tliis hearing?. Those are 
important deliberations, of vital interest to the 0 regional accredit- 
hili commissions comprisini? the federation, as well as to the more 
than 2,500 postsecondary institutiouj^ with Avhicli we work. Wo 
commend the chairman and members of the Special Subcommittee 
on Kdiication for their dilifjence and thoroughness in reviewing 
the subject of student financial assistance and its ramifications. 

Mr. Clmir:nan, I liave a prepared statement. With your ])er- 
mission, I would like to skip over parts of it which are <lesoriptive 
of the accreditation process and go on to a few of the statements 
that I do think pertain directly to some of your comments this 
morning. 

^Ir. O'Hara. Mr. Kirkwood, without objection, your statemejit 
will be entered into the record of the hearing at this point. 
Mr. KittiovooD. Thank you very much. 
[The prepared statement follows :] 

PREPABED Statement of Eobebt KiBKwooi>, Executive Dibectob, Federation op 
Keoional AccREDrriwQ Commissions of Higher Education 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: On behalf of the Federation 
of Regional Accrediting Comraisflions of Higher Education may I express our 
appreciation for the Invitation to participate in this hearing. These are important 
deliberations, of vital interest to the nine regional accrediting commissions 
comprising the Federation, as well as to the wore than 2500 postsecondary 
Institutions with which we work. We commend the Chairman and Members 
of the Special Subcommittee on Education for their diligence and thoroughness 
In reviewing the subject of student financial assistance and its various rami* 
iicatlons. 

We have been asked to testify about accreditation as one device currently 
used to determine Institutional eligibility for participation in federal student 
flnnnelal aid pr(>grams4 and to review the meaning and Implications of accredit 
ttttlon as currently practiced. In addition, we hnve been anked to comment on 
nlttTnatlvoH to accreditation or additional criteria that might be posed by law 
with respect to sueh eligibility. We shall endeavor to do so. 

Kdncatlonnl aecrodltntlon In the United States Is not a monolithic entity, 
cfnitrary to generalizations made by its eritles. There are two major tyi)e« of 
voinntnry nongovernmental nceredltaflon, Institutional and spedallssed. each with 
l»rtrtlculnr eharneterlstfes. InntUutttmal arcrrtJitation nonnally applies to an 
entire Institution. Indicating that each of Its p.nrt« is contributing to the 
aclilov<»m*«nt of nn Institution '.s objectives, although not necesj^arlly all on the 
snnie level at quality. 'Hie Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of 
Ilijrher Kducatlon works dirwtly with the nine rcgionnl commissions In the 
flc»ld of Institutional accre<litatlon. Rprcialixcd or proy^anh^iat amrrffitatfoti 
d<*nN with programs or proj'o^slonal schools which are normally parts of a 
large*' Institution. The policies and procedures related to the two types of 
n(»ereditatlon vary considerably In em]>hasls and anproach. Even with Instltn- 
tional accreditation there are differences lietwwn agencies which deal primarily 
with non-proflt Institutions and those which work with proprietary or profit- 
making institutions. The reitdonal accre<lltlng commissions work almost ex. 
clnxlvely In the non-profit Institutional sector, and these remarks are confined 
to that '^xporlence, neither making nor implying comparison.s with other types 
of ^accreditation. 

The accrediting process conducted by the regional commissions is continuously 
evolving, having changed significantly from the early days of simple check lists 
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to a steadily increasing emphasis on measuring the outcomes of educational 
experiences. It begins with a comprehensive effort by an institution to assess 
its effectiveness in the light of its publicly stated purpose and objectives. This 
self-study Involves a broad cross section of the inPtitution's various constituen- 
cies—students, faculty, trustees, administrators, ulumni, and sometimes even 
tile local community. The resulting self-study report further serves as intro- 
ductory and background material to an evaluation team assigned to visit the 
campus by a regional accrediting commission. A team usually consists of 
professional educators, faculty members as well as administrators, certain 
siHH?Ialists according to the nature of the Institution, and sometimes members 
of state agencies and others representing specific public interests. The visiting 
team evaluates the institution's own efforts to assess Its strengths and weak- 
nesses, and adds judgments based on expertise and the advantage of an outside 
|)erspective. 

Once an evaluation team completes its report and the Institution reviews it 
for factual accuracy, the reiwrt goes to the regional accrediting commission 
along with the original institutional self -study report and any further response 
the institution makes to the analysis and judgments of the visltlnjr team. The 
regional couunlssion then considers the evidence and takes appropriate action, 
with adequate provisions for review and appeal In accordance with due process. 

An institution achieving initial accreditation undergoes mandatory review 
within five years or less, while longer accredited institutions may go to a 
maximum of ten years between reviews. However, every institution is required 
to submit an annual data summary to Its regional commission and a reiwrt 
every mth year describing significant developments or changes. Regional com- 
missions reserve the right to review any institution at any time for cause, 
and an institution undergoing substantive change, such as moving from the 
baccalaureate to the master's degree level, will be reviewed not more than 
two years after the change becomes effective. Thus, there Is a continuing 
relationship between accredited Institutions and their regional commissions 
holding them accountable to their educational peers, to the constituencies they 
serve, and to the public Interest. 

Kistorically and currently institutional accreditation at the postsecondary 
level may be said to * 

Foster excellence In postsecondary Institutions through the development 
of criteria and guidelines for assessing educational effectiveness; encourage 
institutional improvement through continuous self-study and planning: 

Af'sxive tl: educational community, the general public, and other agencies 
or organlzau'ons that an Institution has clearly defined and appropriate 
objectives, maintains coridltlons under which their achievement can reason- 
ably be expected, appears In fact to be accomplishing them substantially, 
and can be expected to couiinue to do so : 

Tn addition it : provides counsel and assistance to established and develo])lng 
institutions: and endeavors to protect institutions against encroachments which 
micht jeopardlsco their educational effectiveness or academic freedom. 

Xotlce that eliglbinty is not listed among the purposes of institutional ac- 
creditation fls conducted by the regional accrediting commifislons. 

Tho ronxcm Is quite simple: accreditation was never designed to serve the 
pun>oses of detfTminlner institutional eliglhlllty for federal funding or related 
activities. We like to think that federal agencies derided to utilize accreditation 
because of the sound reputation regional acrredltinff commissions have achieved 
over more than fifty yenrs of experience In the filed. Realism suggests however, 
that convenience anil eccmomy had some Influence on the decision. For one 
thlnjj. accreditation was alre.uly there, with well-established respect and wide 
supi)nrt thmutrhout the educational community. Economics was nlso a factor: 
tho Accreditation nnd Tnstltutlonnl Kligibillty Staff estimates that merely to 
set UT> a compara; « federal structure for accreditation would cost over ten 
minfon dollars, not to mention the annual opemtlnir costs and other expenses. 

T»ie advnntaire to the government is considerable, and for many years the 
Ofilfo of Kducatlon and other agencies have ffladlv utilijsed institutlonnl accredi- 
tation for their purpof.es. Literally hundreds of developing institutions were 
a*!slsted bv federal fundinff programs throucrh reliance on accreditation, espe- 
cfnllv durlncr thi^^ 'slxtlf^s nnd the nrohl(»ms compared with the succe.ssos were 
neerllcrlblf* Indeed. During most of this period there was a passive but coopera- 
tive relatlon>'hip between the regional accrediting commissions and the U.S. 
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Office of Education, Nevertheless, uneaslneKs began to develop within the eilu- 
rational community as distortions In the meaning of accreditation rewiUi'd 
from Its use as a basis foi determining eligil)illty. New Institutions tendtni to 
conform to truditional patterns In order to assure their eligibility for federal 
ftmding. despite emphasis by the regional commissions on the imijortance of 
innovation and experimentation. To lose entirely the creative and constmctlve 
nspectH of the accrediting process as It relates to Institutional self-studv and 
planning would clearly be a profound loss for American education and for 
the nation. 

Other dangers In the usu of accreditation by federal agencies have appeared 
more recently, and their Imppllcatlons are only now l)ecomlng clear. For 
example, many complex universities and community colleges have to cope with 
institutional accreditation along with a number of specialized or professional 
iiccretlltlng agencies as well In some cases this situation Is mandated by 
licensure and certification laws, while In others It is voluntary. Because of the 
costs Involved with each new type of accreditathm, together with the Internal 
tml)alanoes and fragmentation which various tyiws of accreditation often create, 
Instittuions have been trying to control this proliferation for a mmiber of 
years through the National ComniLsslon on Accrediting. In early 1075, a new 
C.ouncll on Postsecondary Accreditation, merging the activities of the Federa- 
tbm and the National Commission on Accrediting will come hito existence, one 
of Its punmses being to control the proliferation of accrediting activities. 

The U.S. Commlssl<mer of Education is not under similar restraints, and his 
Accreditation and In.stltutlonal Eligibility Staff continues to recommeMd recog- 
nition of new accrediting agencies, despite the ab.sence of any legislative man- 
date to do so. The Commissioner Is empowered to recognize onlv those agencies 
necessary to Implenjent the provisions of federal legislation, but the current 
list of approximately fifty federally recognized agencies Includes about one-third 
who.se accredltatbm has no relation.shlp to current federal leglslatbm. Unfortu- 
nately, federal recognition tends to place Increased pressure on Institutions to 
accept each new kind of specialized accreditation. If that trend contlnties. it 
could be overwhelmingly disastrous in terms of costs, fragmentation, and 
ultimately control over the Internal affairs of each institution. 

A more recent danger to emerge Is that of attempting to coopt the accrediting 
agencies as enforcement arms of the federal government, a development which 
could divert them from their primary ftmctlon of promoting the improvement 
of education to one of Intrusive police action. Nont. of the existing accrediting 
agencies is either capable or desirous of any stich undertaking. From a staffing 
point of view, only the generous and voluntary participation of literally 
thousands of professional and lay people enable the regional accrediting com- 
missions to carry out their functions. Far from l>elng massive nureaticracfes, 
their professional stafT.^ range from one to a maximum of ten people. Fltian- 
clally. the regional accrediting commissions depend em -''ly upon tbeir member- 
ship for support, with continuous pressure to Iwp ann». I dues ai.d accrediting 
costs to an absolute minimum. Even were It desirable, and that Is at best 
f|uestionable. It Is wholly unrealistic for federal agencies to expect the regional 
accredh ig commissions to function as their enforcement agents. 

Perhaps the greatest threat in cooptatlon Is the possibility of placing the 
federal government directly In a position to take over the accrediting process, 
thereby hiding to control of postsecondary edtjcation in the Thilted States. We 
cnll your attention to the article by Matthew Finkln entitled. '^Federal Reliance 
on Vfiliuitary Accreditation: The Power to Uecognize as the Tower to Regtilate** 
whU'h appeared In the July 1f>73 isf;ue of the Jourual of T.aw-Kdticatiou Cpp. 
330-375). The nuint)er and variety of governmental agencies already detnandlnt: 
conformity to certain practices or Imjios* ? their will on postsocondnrv educa- 
tional InsMttulons is profoundly disturbing. Mtu*cover. the often conflicting and 
contradictory requirements of separate agencies has brotucht educational leaders 
t«» a state of bewilderment. Where common sense and lunnan decency once 
paved the way to pragmatic solutions of cur proldems. federal legislation is 
now too often seen as a panacea to .solve everything. 

A quick i^iok at alternatives to accreditation heretofore proposed as r basis 
for determining engn»lllty for federal ftmding. e.g.. those stiggested oy the 
Newman Commls.<:Ion, shows they would simply extend the federal government's 
role Into nocreditlng and. inevitably thereby, Its control over post-secondary 
education. Along with many others I have had an opportunity to examine the 
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!L * • Mucatloa b t as jet unpublished after two years nd a. 

•«Hf. of ntnuly a quarter of a mill, m dollars. I honestly regret to ITtlmt it 
fXrai Sulr"'"'"* tte..rJdlt.?tfoi m a f " 

Mucu of the dlssatl'fa-tlon expressed with accreditation is based on loose 
©.nertUhsatlons and (Micasloiiall.- downrlglit Ignorance and perrersltj" That 
t «-n. are weaknesses li; instltutlor.al u.-crldlt ag Is undt-..lable. iTt construc^^^ 
.•htttwe is cmstantly In progress, and the regional LS? in? cSSlons 
contlmw to melve the (.verwhelniing supp :rt of thv' vd^v^tSfvS^^^^ 
ai« .•foriaed eltlm,s Clearly. In Ught of the ^lang. rs oiu dS to S"! U 
would IH, in U,e best Inte-ests of e.lufatlon cvd Hodety If .ffeeiive ways cJtdd 
lie found to e Imlnate or at least minimize the potential threats to TmnLvi n 

ir 'iLn nit^''""'',"; "'"^""•'^ acrnxlltatlon as a bS f<,; dSS^^ 

lag ellgll.lUty would be a step In the right Irectlon. One of the most c . - 
srnu-tlve proiKwals for d..lng so outllnen in the statement submitted to this 
Subrommlttee by I )r. Frank Lickoy on b.l;«lf of the V:utlcLl Sm S^^^^^^^ 
A«-rtH Uting It calls for Increased utilization of the Higher Kducatloi «. v 
SiellSn " ' I ^•"'""•♦''«» «t to your thojghtfil 

There is little qijcstlun that serious pn^Jlemr exist with respect to shady and 
n mrglnal edumt .»n actlvltlw. Tlie dimensions of this SubcorandttL's Innfilrles 
att-st to that. Alav I respectfully suggest, howerer. that a major .sourc^of the 
pn»ldem Is not at the federal level htit In the states. Despite recent artlclV In 
m^ / ostun Ohbv and Thr Waahlmtun Post, this fact 1 S noTVerrSefve 
«nfHci,.ut attention. There Is a mistaken but widely held belief that aceSitlS 
agencies determine which Instltuth.ns may operate or can force out of existence 
|has<. they dlsappr(.ve. 1 his Is simply not inw. Chartering of e<lucationaI Instl- 
tution.s Is n Stat** fuuctUm. and the regional accrediting commissions require 
•♦.".'IS'"-''*"""" n"»">rlzatlon to operate before thev will work 

with It. f nfortunately. however, few states have eflTective chartering legislation, 
although historlcjiUy and cnstltiitlonnlly tlds Is one of their responsibilities. 

I here 1:? a wady soluth.n at hand, namely the proposal by the Education 
( .«.milsslon of the States Task Force on -Model State legislation for Approval 
of I'ostHjHonflary Kducjith.nal Institutbms and Authorl«atb»n to C.rant Degrees- 
It is otir Hriri conviction that If enough states a«lopted the model legislation 
or modlflwl their laws to w.nform with Its principles, we could go a long wav 
toward ellndnating some of the evils which are of concern to this Subconi- 
iidttiH* and to ul' tithers Interested In tKlucatlon. 

Ol.vhnisly, we are not suggesting that the states l>eeome accrediting agencies 
f«'<-:nise we sh* the same ilangers there as at the fe<leral level. Xeverthidess 
if the states c«»nducted their chartering activities effectivelv. the federal 
government wiuld rely on state actions with respect to the legal authorlzatitm 
of c(lucath>nal in.stltutions as a basis for deterndnlng eligibility. This Is 
another alternative to accreilltatlon worthy of this Sulwommlttee's most careful 
considerutbm. Tlie af'cre<lltlng conunlssions. thpn. could devote their efforts 
more fully toward the Improvement of education and toward ns.suring the 
imbllc as well as the educath>nal con.sumer that the qualltv and integrity of 
the educational opportunities available are reliable and .sound. Such develon- 
mcnts w«»nld fttster a l)etter system of checks and balances among feileral. 
staff, and nongovernmental agencies, a concept which imderlles our Consti- 
tufhm and one whose success may well determine whether we »vill have 
another tw«> hun.lred years of deniocracy In America. 
Thank you for your kind attention and for this opportunity to testify. 

Afr. KiRKwnoT). I would like to point out liistoricnllv aiul cur- 
m\t\y institutional accmlitation at the poftsecondary level may he. 
sai<l to foster excellence in postpecondary institution.s through' the 
development of criteria and ^uideline.s*for assessin^r educational 
effect ivencHs; enooiirajre institutional improvement throufrh con- 
tinuoiLS self-study and planning and to assure the educational com- 
munity, the. ^reneral public, and other ajsencies or orpranizations that 
an in.stitution has clearly defined and appropriate objectives, tnain- 
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tains coiulitioiis \u\dvv which their achiovprnont can rpasonably bo 
expected, appeai^s in fact to be acconnplisliiiig those substantially, 
and can l)e ex|)e(!ted to continue to do so. 

In ad<lition it provides counsel aiul assist iiiu*e to established and 
developing institutions and endeavors to nrotect institutions af?ainst 
encroachments which might jeopardize their educational effective- 
ness or academic freedom. Notice that eligibility is not listed among 
Ihe i)urposes of institutioiuil accreditation as conducted by the re- 
gional accrediting conunissions 

The reason is quite simnle; accreditation was never desij?ned to 
servo the purposes of aetermining institutional eligibility for 
Federal funding or related activities. We like to think that Federal 
agencies decided to utilize accreditation l)ecause of the sound rep- 
utation regional accrediting commissions have achieved over more 
than 50 years of experience in the field. Kealism suggests, however, 
that convenience and economy had some influence on the decision. 
For one thing, accreditation was already there, with well-established 
respect and wide support throughout the educational community. 
Kcononiics was also a factor; the accreditation and institutional 
eligibility staff estimates that merely to set up a comimrable Fed- 
oral structure for accreditation would cost over $10 million not to 
mention the annual operating costs an 1 other expenses. 

The advantage to the Government is considemulc, and for many 
yeai*s the OfRce of Education and other agencies have gladly uti- 
lized institutional accreditation for their purposes. Literally hun- 
dreds of developing institutions were assisted by Federal funding 
programs tlirough reliance on accreditation, especially during the 
sixties and the problems compared with the successes were negligi- 



cooperati\e relationship between the regional accrediting commis- 
sions and the U.S. Office of Education. Nevertheless, uneasiness 
l)eg:in to develop within the edu?atiomil community as distortions 
in tlie meaning of accreditation resulted from its use as a basis for 
detennining elgibility. New institutions tended to conform to 
traditional patterns ili order to assure their eligibility for Federal 
fuiuling, d(»s^)ite emphasis by the regional conmiissions on the im- 
portance of innovation and" experimentation. To lose entirely the 
cretitive and constructive aspects of the accrediting procc^^s as it 
relates to institutional self-study and planning would clearly bo a 
profound Iosh for Aiiierican education and for the Nation. 

Otiicr dangei*s in the use of accreditation by Federal agencies 
have appeared more recently, and their implications are onlv now 
l>e(»oming dear. For (»x:imple. many complex universities and com- 
munitv colleges have to cope with institutional accrediting agencies 
as well. I some cases this situation is mandated by licensure and 
certification laws, while in others it is voluntary. Because of the 
costs involved with each new type of accreditation, together with 
the internal imbalances aiul fragntentation which various types of 
accreditation often create, institutions have been trying to control 
this i>roliferation for a numl>er of years through the National 
Commission on Accrediting. In early 1975, a new Coimcil on Post- 
secondary Accreditation, merging the activities of the federation 
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and the National Commission on Accrediting, will come into oxist- 
encej one of its purposes being to control the proliferation of ac- 
creditmg activities. 

The U.S. Connnissioner of Kducation is not under similar re- 
straints, and his accreditation and institutional eligibility staff 
continues to recommend recognition of new accrediting agencies, 
despite the absence of any legislative mandate to do so. The Com- 
missioner IS empowered to recognize only those agencies nocessarv- 




I, . . , , T-r'"n , »»'i«rfci«JnShip IV vTuri-Biii, 

lederal legislation. Lnfortunately, Federal recognition tends to 
place increased pressure on institutions to accept each new kind of 
specialized accreditation. If that trend continues, it could be over- 
whelmingly disastrous in terms of costs, fragmentation, and ulti- 
mately control over the internal affairs of each institution 

A more recent danger to emerge is that of attempting to'coopt 
the accrediting agencies as enforcement arms of the Federal Govern- 
ment, a development which could divert them from their primary 
function of promoting the improvement of education to one of in- 
trusive police action. None ot the existing accrediting agencies is 
eitlier capable or desirous of any such undertaking. From a staffin** 
point ot view, only the generous and voluntary participation of 
literally thousands of professional and lay people enable the regional 
accredituig commissions to carry out their functions. Far from 
being massive bureaucracies, their professional staffs range from 
1 to a maximum of 10 people. Financially, the regional accrediting 
comissions depend entirely upon their membership for support, 
with continuous j)rossure to keep annual dues and accrediting costs 
to an aI>solute minimum. Kven were it desirable, and that is at 
liest questionable, it is wholly unrealistic for Federal agencies to 
(txpect the regional accrediting commissions to function as their 
enforcement agents. 

Perhaps the greatest threat in cooptation is the possibilitv of 
placing the Federal (lovernment directly in a pasition to take "over 
the accrediting process, thereby leading to control of postsecondary 
cduf-ation in the Tnited States. "We call your attenion to the article 
by Matthew Finkin entitled, "Federal Reliance on Voluntary Ac- 
creditation : The Power To Recognize as the Power To Regulate" 
which appeared in the July 1973 issue of the Journal of Law and 
Education [pp. .'J39-.3753. 

With the chairmaivs })ermission, I would like to submit a copy 
of that article for the record. 

Mr. O'IFaka. Without objection, the article will be entered at 
the conclusion of your testimony. 
Afr. KiKKwooi). Thank you. 

The number and variety of governmental agencies already de- 
manding confonnity to certain practices or imposing their will on 
nostsecondary educational institutions is profonncUy disturbing. 
Moreover, the often conflicting and contradictory requirements of 
jM'parate agencies has brought educational leaders to a state of 
bewilderment. Where common sense and human decency once paved 
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till* win to prujriuntic solutions of our problems. Federal lejrisla- 
tioii is now too often seen r.s a panacea to solve everything. 

A (luick look at alternatives to accreditation heretofore propo><e(I 
as a Imsis for detenninin^j eligibility for Federal fundinjr* that 
is to say, those sujrgestcd by the Newman Onunission, shows they 
would simply extend the Federal Governmentss role into ac^- 
crediting and, inevitable thereby, its control over postsecondary 
education. Along with many others I have had an opportunity to 
examine the most exhaustive study to date of eligibility ami ac- 
creditation, one commissioned by tne U.S. Office or Education but 
as yet unpublished after 2 years and a cost of nearly a quarter 
of a niillion dollars. I honestly regret to say that it has failed to 
uncover any workable alternatives to accreditation as a basis for 
Federal funding. 

Much of the dia^atisfaction expressed with accreditation is based 
on loose generalizations and occasionally downright ignorance and 
nervci'sit^*. That there are weaknesses in institutional accrediting 
IS undeniable, but constructive change is constantly in progress, and 
the regional actrrediting commissions continue to receive the over- 
wlielming .support of tlu educational community and informed 
citizens. Clearly* in light of the dangers alluded to al)ove, it would 
l)e in tiie lu^st* interests of education and society if etfertive wavs 
could be found to eliminate or at least minimize the potential 
threats to nongovernmental accreditation. Reduced reliance on ac- 
creditation as a basis for determining eligibility would be a step 
in the right direction. 

Ono of the most coiustructive proposals for doing so I have seen 
is outlined in tiu» statement submitted to this subcommittee bv Dr. 
Frank Dickey on behalf of the National Commission on Accrediting. 

There is little (juestion that serious problems exist with respect 
to shady and uuirginal educational activities. The dimensions of 
this Hubcominittees inquiries attest to that. May I resfwctfully 
suggest, however, that a major source of the problem is not at 
tiu' FcHleral level but in the States. Despite recent articles in the 
lioston (ilobe and the AVashington Post, this fact has not yet 
receiv<»d sufficient attention. There is a mistaken but wMdely held 
belief that accrediting agencies determine which institutions may 
opi'iate or can force out of exi.stence those they disapprove. This is 
simply not true. 

Chartering of educational institutions is a State function, and 
the n»gioual accrediting ommissions require that an institution 
iiave legal authorization to operate before they will work with it. 
i'n fortunately, however, few* States have effective chartering legis-. 
lation, althMUgh historically and constitutionally this is one of their 
responsibilities. 

There is a ready solution at hand: namely, the proposal by the 
K(hication Conmrfssion of the States Ta.sk Force on **Model State 
I^egislation for Approval of Postsecondary Educational Institutions 
and Authorization To Grant Degrees." It is our firm conviction 
that if enough States adopt the model legislation or modified their 
laws to ccmform with its principles, we could go a long way toward 
eliminating some of the evils which are concern to this sulK*ommit- 
tee and to all others interested in education. 
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^ Obviously, we lue not suggesting that tiie States beconie accmlit- 
me agencies, because we see similar dangers thei-e as at the Fed- 
eral level. Nevertheless, if the States conducted their chartering 
activities effev-'tively, the Federal (Jovernnient could rely on State 
actions with respect to the legal authori;«ation of educational institu- 
tions as a basis for determining elgibility. This is another alter- 
native to accreditation worthy of this subconiniittee's most careful 
consideration. 

The accrediting commissions, then, could devote their efforts more 
tnlly toward the improvement of education and toward assuring 
the public as well as the educational consumer that the (inality and 
integrity of the educational opportunities available are ivliable and 
sound, huch developments would fo.«3ter a better svstem of checks 
and balances among Federal, State, and nongovernmental agencies, 
a concent which underlies our Constitution and one whose success 
may well determine whether we will have another 2Q0 years of 
democracy in America. 

Thank you for your kind attention and for this opnortunitv to 
testify. 

[The article referred to follows;] 

Fedebai. Reliance ow Voluntaby Accbeditatio.v : The Poweu To 
Recoonize as the Power To Reou ^ate 

By Matthew W. Flnkin* 

(Journal of Law and Education, vol. 2 Xo. 3, July 1073, p. 3.%) 

INTROBUCTION 

Over the past twenty ycara, the federal government has relied Inm-nslnKly 
oil the determlnatldns (,t private voluntary accrediting agencies as a criterion 
fur vliKibJiity for federal funds in a variety of p<.8t secondary educatic.n pm- 
granw. Tluit relationship has recently been siibject to some criticism A re- 
iMirt fumled by the Lnited States Office of Education c«»ncernine post second- 
ary occupational educati<.n. Issued In 1070, concluded that unless the appro- 
priate agencies nmke "newled changes In adndnlstrative structure. hnmUm 
representation, and undertake scientific Investigation <if their stan<lards au.l 
evaluation criteria, a consideration of alternatives [to the curn-nt svsteml 
should m.t be ruled out."" In a report the following year, HKW Set-retarv 
Rlchardsiin called on the C<mnnlssl(»ner of Kducatlon to institute a fdrmal 
review of act-redltatlon of health iwrsf.nnel pmgrams and alternatives, ex- 
plicitly Including the possibility of establishing a federally chartered coroo- 
nitifiu t(» c(ii»rdinate nath»nal accre<lltatlon.' That sanie year, a Task Force 
fuu<led by the Ford F(»Hndatloi. (the Newman Connnlsslon) reporting to 
SiM-retary Rl.hardson. suggested a reduction In federal reliance ou private 
accre«lltatl<»n.* Its jlraft sec«.nd report calls for sweeping changes- 

We have thus proposed that HEW distinguish eligibility criteria and 
prmwlures from accrediting criteria and proceilures, to recognize organi- 
zations—Including accrediting agencies— willing to apply these criteria as 
opposed to accreditation standards, estalillsh a conmdsslon to hear ap- 
peals <»f eligibility denial, and require Institutions to publish SEtMype 
pros|»ectuses as a funu of consumer Information. Thus, we seek not t(» 
federaliz e accreditation, but merely to limit the federal involvement.^ 

*t.l.. M., Yale fnlvpriilty School of Law. 
> Tbpsp are dlMCOKKi^ infra pannim. 

KUm.«t]!;ri'n J^^SA^lViT^^^oT^ Vi^ni^^iXon of PoHt Secondary Occnpa-h.n.a 
'HKW. Ri»port on Llcenswre and Relnted Health Personnel Credentlallnr 72 {107i). 

iufra^^ wtt« mandatea by the Health Training Improvement Act of iUTO. diKOUssed 
♦ IIKW. Report on Higher Rdiicntlon 66 (1071). 

•Newman. A Preview of the Second Setcman Report, 4 Change 28, 33 (10T2). 
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In the Interim, the Office of Education has moved to revise its criteria pur- 
8Uaut to which private accrediting agencies come to be determinants for 
eligibility* and huj* funded a study on Private Accrediting and Public Funding, 
c«m<Iucted by the Brookings Institution^ Although that assessment is due in 
August, a progress report indicates a tentative conclusion that •* •accreditation' 
does not serve adequately to protect the educational consumer or to vouch for 
the financial or educational Integrity of all accredlated institutions. 
Firm proposals will doubtless be made. 

Noticeably absent in the debate, at least as It has proceeded thus far, and 
essential to the development of ctmcrete proposals for altering the current 
system, is sozue clear understanding of the limits of the authority of tho 
Office oJ Kducatlon under the current statutory network.* Curiously, no 
serious qaesthms seem to have been raised within the academic community 
of the authority of the Conmiissloner of Educaticm to adopt the proposed re- 
visions in criteria currently under discussion nor have any of the proposals 
suggested the need for legislative consideration with ax.** specificity." Ac- 
cordingly, this discussion vill treat the question of the government's current 
authority. Given the breack i of the statutory language concerned, this analysis 
must perforce rely on legislative Intent to the extent diacernable as well as 
cm an institutional analysis of the respective roles of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches in the light of the criticisms levele<l at the acredltation system. 
It would be helpful prior to the reciuisite emerslcm in the skein to have some 
brief acquaintance with the structure and functions of voluntary accreditatlou. 



There are two types of accreditation: Institutional and speciallzecl or pro- 
gram.*' The former Is accorded by six regional associations of member in- 
stitutions each exercising exclusive jurisdicthm for a specific geographic 
areaJ* The origins of the various associations differ but they seem to have 



^VM.To Hequire Accreditorn to Add Pulflio J/em&er*, Chronicle of Higher Education, 
2 /Octohpr 2. 1072). 

tnrookinf?s Institution Privnte Accrediting and Public Fundr^g. Fact Sheet on a 
1972 TS Study fDecpmber ft. 1072). 

"(irliiuH. Stniiy of Accreditation and Public Funding, Plrst Quarterly Report 6 
(Oi'toher. 1972). 

•"Network" Ir chosen in lien of the more cuRtomnry "framework" or pcheme" for as 
will appear 8ubse«iuently a word bearin ga sufflciently Iab;;iinthiau connotativr 1h 
eRsentinl. 

wTwo Rtair memherB of the National CommlRRion on Accreditlnj? have pointed out that 
the stntnatory banin Hcems limited and that further Invol 'ew-snt "appenrR to be based 
entirely on administrative decision." Dickey & Miller. Federal Involvement in Non» 
fjorrrnmpntal AcorpiHtntlon, 53 Educ. Rec. 1.3S. 140 (1072). In neither InRtnnce Ir the 
matter purRued. Harold Seidman points out that the federal role cannot trauRcend ItR 
current statuntory anthorlty and that any "efforts by the office fof Education] to expand 
ItR role would be subject to challenge on lecal and conRtitntlonal jrronndR." Seldraan. 
Afrrrtlltntfon of Pont Siecondnry Education: ProhJema in Organization, In Studv of 
.\ccred!tntlnn !n Selected Health Educational Projrrams: Part X — Staff Working PaperR 
ar*-7 (1071). He does not. however, explore the UmftR of that* authority. An Advisory 
<\immlttec to the Xatlonal Commission on Accredltlujr. funded by the Carneuie Cor- 
poration, made firm recommendations for CommlKslnn action covering the Federal In- 
v(»h'ement Including an exploration of **the constltwtlcnallty of use by federal agencies 
of accreditation by a voluntary aj?ency as a b«4sls for financial support to coUejres and 
uiilvcrsltfes/* The Hole iind Function of the National Commission on .Act^rcdltlnp 5 
flOfiO). No other Issue of the Hn;ltH o^ cu^-rent authority w.is discussed. Indeed, the 
Advisory Conimltt»e recommended a more expansive role for the National Commission 
In the decisions of federal airencles. Id, Finally, the Kxecutlve Director of the Association 
(»f Anterican Law Schools has observed that: . . . the OfUce of PJducatlon has bejfim to 
tichten Its pri>cpdMres In dccldlni: whether or not to ndd an accreditlnir agency to Its 
list. Here, we ftud the Office of Education. In the tT.S. government, actively engaged In 
M.tffng HtandnnN for an aspect of education that has traditionally been very free of 
government regulation. Cardozo. Recent Development » in Leaal Aapertft of At^rre^Utation, 
2J:i .T. Am. Med. Ass'n. 594. 505 C107O). Again, no Issue of the authority of the Office 
to so move was raised. 

^' HKW. Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agencies and Associations. Vrlferia and 
ProrrtfurpH for TAntint) hu the VM, CommiHHlonpr of fjduration ai\d Current Lht 1 
f.MMrfb. J 072) Ojerelnafter Criteria and Procedures). A brief history of accreditation 
U provided In W. Sclden. Accreditation ; A Strugcle Over f^t.indards In HItfher Education 
noW) and an updated bibliography and analysis Is supplied In F. nick<\v and J. Miller, 
A Current Perspective on Accreditation n072). C. Want, nupra note 2 for accreditation 
f»f occupational education programs, and Miller, Btrueiure of Aeereditntion of Yfenlth 
Fdurational Propramn In Study of Accreditation o* Selected Health Educational Pro- 
grams. Part I: Staff Working Papera. Accreditation of Health Educational Programs, 
}i 1 (1071). for health proirram accreditation. See aUo^ Cardoso^ Accreditation in Legal 
Kdueation, 40 Chl Kent L. Rev. 1 (1072). 

»>They are the Middle 8tate« Association of Colleges and Secnndnry Schools, the 
New England Assocla tbm of Schools and Colleges, the North Central AB.Hoclatlon of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, and the Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges. 
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l)t*i*n engendored by a comn on concern for the problems of admissions and the 
maintenance of minimum academic standards.*" The ri'gionuls have formed a 
national Federation of Keglonul Accredltating Commissions of Higher Kduca- 
tlcm to coordinate their efforts. Kach association formulates standards for 
isligibllity for membershlD, which constitutes the acquisition of institutional 
ac(!reditatIon, and determines through committees of visitation whether ap- 
plicants have conformed to them. In addition, member institutions are them- 
selves periodically re-evaluated, usually at ten-year intervals. 

The U.S. Office of Kducatlon's Statement of Criteria and Procedures points 
out that, "regional, or imjtitutlonal, accreditation applies to the total insti- 
tution and signifies that the institution as a whole Is achieving its objectives 
satisfactorily."" In addition, the Federation of Regional Accrediting Com- 
missions has stated that accn>ditation does not validate any specialized 
program offered by the institution." 

Specialized or program accreditation is performed by a number of 
organizations which are national in 8co|)e, rather than regionaU and each 
of which represent a specialized area, such as architecture, cosmetology, 
law, practical nursing, teaching, or trade and technical education. A 
priKiary purpose of specialized accreditation is to protect the piibllc 
against professional or occupational incompetence." 

Such specialized agencies are themselves either membership organizations 
of professionals or assocIati«ms of profe.sslonal schools in the field or some 
body affiliated with them, although In such Instances, the degree of control 
varies." In the health field particularly, the exponential Increase In new sub- 
professions and semi professions each with a claim for separate accreditation 
has produced no small strain on the entire accreditation structure.'* 

Overvlewing the accredltating system Is the National Commission on 
Accretllting, composed of member Institutions and associations of Institutions, 
which undertakes. In effect, to nccretllt the accrediting agencies." Its early 
efforts to reduce the status (»f specialized agencies to that of advisors to the 
regional associations aborted and It has attempted rather to rationalize 
the accrediting structure.** 



Tho U.S Office of Etlucatlon lists nine functions performed by voluntary 
accreditatl'm : 

1. Certifying that an Institution has met established standards: 

2. Assisting prosiiectlve students In Identifying acceptable Institutions: 

;i Assisting Institutions In determining the acceptability of transfer credits: 

4. Helping to identify institutions and programs -for the investment of 
public and private funds ; 

5. Protecting an Institution against harmful Internal and external pressures: 
H. Cri»ating goals for selMmprovement of weaker jirograms and stimulating 

a general raising of standards among educational institutions; 

7. Involving the faculty and staff comprehensively in Institutional evalua- 
tltm and planning: 

8. Rstabllshing <*rlteria for professional certification, licensure, and for up- 
grading courses offering such preparation : and 

i>. Provliling one basis for determJ-dng eligibility for federal assistance.^ 



Thr llrgivnlng—Thn Korean Qt Bill 

"V\\vt emictment of the Veterans* Readjustment Assistance Act of 10ri2'* 
(established the basic pattern of official federal recognition of private ac- 



»»\V, Srld«»n. Hupra, note II nt 42. 

»♦ CrltiTi;! Jinil Pror»»diires. nupra, note 11 nt 2. 

wguotHff in F. r)Irki».v & J. Miller, aupra, note 11 at 13. 

^*»(rrlr«Tla nml Prorediires, aupra, note 11 at 2. 

»^ Mlll«»r. 8Hprn, note 11. 

s->Si>l{lpn. l-Upanxion ot Accreditation of Health Educational Programn, in Study of 
Arrrodltatlon of Selected Health EducaUonal Programs, Part I: Staff Working Papers, 

' i«Nnt«*. The Leaal BtatuM of the Educational Accrediting Agenev: ProhlemB in Judicial 
Superviaion and Oovemmentai, Regulation, 52 Cornell L» Q. i04» 105-106 (1006). 

»»P. Dickey & J. Miner, aupra note 11 at 18-21. 

*« Criteria and Procediiren. sunra, note 11 nt 1. 

»Pub. U 82-550, 00 Stat. 0tt3 (1052). 
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cr«litiug agencies althoimh feileral reliance on the (Uaermlnations of mvh 
biMen antecJates Uh passage**^ The A«'t wt«, in part, a responst- to the Korean 
War, but also a reaction to difBcuIties enconntennl with its predecessnr — 
the «ervicemen.s* Readjustment Act of The hitter providwl for approval 

of eiiucathni and training inntitutions (Including Institutions of higher educa- 
tion) by state approving agencies or by the Administrator of the Veteran's 
Administration. Serious difficulties were encountereil with slipshod state ap- 
proval iif •Hy-by-night" and ••blind alley" programs,°» althought this was nut 
generally a pi '>blem in higher education.^ The House select conmiittee investi- 
gating the a<lwinistration of the 01 Bill focussed almost entirely on non- 
Cdlleglate eilucation and recoumiende<l further Congi'esslonal attention to thi* 
strengthening of educational standards and the clarlftcatiou of respective 
.iurlsdlctlon of Veterans* Administration and state approving agencies."^ Tlu* 
Ilousf Committee on Veterans' Affairs produced a draft bill, Do^ed In the sufj- 
sequent hearings, which would continue the reliance on state upi^rovlng agen- 
cies l ut would provide that such agencies may approve courses ()ffere<l by an 
Institution where they have been approved by a nationally recognized accredit- 
ing ag<>nry. It went on to provide that : 

For the purposes of this Act tho Administrator [of Veterans* Affairs] 
.:hall publish a list of naticmally recognized accrediting agencies and 
asswlations which he determines to be reliable authority as to the qualltv 
of training offered. 

It also provided detailed requirements for state approving agencies to utlli?:e 
In approving non-accredite«l c«>urses. A number of bills were Introduced c«»n- 
tulnlng Identical langimge.^ Others had been intrmluced constituting varlatlouH 
cm the original GI Bill without these accreditation provisions.^ 

In the course of the hearings in the house a number of organizations urged 
that a role be provided the Offl<*e of Education in tho administration of the 
statute.'* The Xatlonrl K<lucatlon Association entered a vigorous endorse- 
ment^ and a more subilued one was given by the president of Union College 
on liehalf of the American Council on Education, observ ng: 

At the present moment I can say that our policy has always been to 
endorse the program which the Office of Education has followed throughout 
its history of being nondictatorial, but of seeking to bring about cooiiera- 
tlon among the various State organizations. Their policy has been one f)f 
advi(*e and cf»unc»il [sic] of reserve and of general help to the agencies 
rather than of attempting to dictate from Washington. . . 
The Anjerican Legion would have preferred to give veto authority over 



^J:.a., tho Nntlonnl Hclonce Foundation Act nt lO.'JO. 04 Stnt. 14f). Slnt Conir,. 2d SeHx. 
nii.VM iilluwoil fh«» foundation to award fellowKUlps for Mclcatlfic stady at accrHlltiMl 
InstlnttloiiH of hl;;hpr pducatfon. 

«P«h. L. 7S-«4«. JSS Stat. 2S4» 

^Ser ilrar'nuiif itr^ore the Ifoune. Select Committee to Inveatiffatr Fjlucntinnal ami 
Traininfl ProtframH Cndrv Gt mil, Rlst Conir.. 2nd Sew. (1051) and H.H. U«»p. Ko. ^ans, 
KlHt roxxK, 2nd Hphr. <10.5l). An the Acting Comptroller General rpt>orted to the Senate 
0»nimlft*»e on Labor and PuhUe Welfare. ••Experience und<*r the existing; proKrum 
hhoWH that St;»ti> approval of edueat-onnl Infttiti.tionH linn In nmn.v Inntunre.^ foptiU no 
inorp than a 'riibher stamp* prureHp.'* Hearings Before the House Committee on Vettrann* 
Affttirn, H2xu\ ConjT.^ 2nil Hess. 1104 (1032). 

» Administration of V»»teranH' AffalrH & the Director of the Bureau of the Iludfret. 
Kpport Ui'l'jtlve to the Original Sotind Intents of the ServkM^mans* ReadjtiHtment Act. 
H.K. Dof. Xo» 400. Sl8t trong.. 2nd Sess. 6 (1050). II.R. Rep. Xo. «258. Slnt Cong., 2nd 
Sphh. 0 (1051). 

^ U.K. Rpp. Xo» n25A. SiiHt Conir^. 2nd Se«8. 29 (1051). 

^ ffrarinun Itefnre the liout*t Committee on Veterans* Affairs on Fttitcationaf atut 
Train mt) ami Other itenejlin for Veterans Serving on or after June 27, 1950, 82nd Cone.. 
2tu\ S<»<M. 1011 (10.'»2). 

^U.U. C425: HR. 6426: UAi. 0427: H.U» 0428; H.R. 0302 and H.R. 0474. 82nd 
Cj-u::. !>nd Seng. (1952). 

(! U. 5040. 82nil Cong.. l8t Somb. (1051). H.R. 5038. 82nd Cong.. iRt Hphs. {1051). 
Notahl.v thp Nntlonal Ye tern nn* Education A*(8oclatIon. Ifearinas, supra note 2.H at 
1174. and the Xrtlonal Council of Chief State School Otficprg. /d. at 1082. 

« "The rnitpd States Office of Kdticatlon Ih the onp Fedpral agency that has long- 
eMtnbUHhed channelH and experience In dealing with educational ItifltUtitlonH. American 
ediiratlnn at all levelx U acciintomed to work:ng with the Office of Kditcatlon and han 
complete confidence In the profPHHlonal ability and Integrity of the agency. Thus. th»* 
National Education AftHoclatlon bellev«»g that the delegation to the Hnlted Htaten Offire 
of Education of administrative reHponsIblllty for an ednratf*>nal program of the lyp** 
and Hco|ip now bplng connldered hv the veterann' committee would hp a major nnfeguard 
Against abugPH of the law by educational Infltltutiona of quest lonable statufl.** I.ettcr 
from the Executive Secretary, National Education Agsociation. /d. at 1193. 

«/d. at 1577. 
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uSt^ h,f' h tV^'»'"««;"itl..n« an w,.»l,l tl.e Bureau of the 

£Sn w"I AMVKTS»» ana the Veterans ,.f 

As ?m Office of Kducutlon. the former 

rejectinir a veto authority f«)r the VA. 

"e bVv .i. hfi and that "modesi; «ui)ervIsory resDonslblllty" 

oiiJhi w u-m/^ »« the nsency of Koverntnent having well-established rela- 
I t i «i Jinf, establishments In the StateR.*' lie envisioned 

mat loie as being more one of persuasion than control and suggested that 

se mrato categories be establlsije.1 with differing c<,ntro s f"! iSmS^^ 
aduilnlstered by ac<-re<llted colleges and universities" as op^LkI » t e 

others embraced by such ouinibus I'.glslatlon" Accordingly, the 'Slsslone? 

was riM„„.st..d tu subndt a draft bill embodying his tffi ng Vur^ f e^^^^^ 

«Ms.ms -broadly representative of the public Intm-st. the principal wluca- 
l..im gaency of tho state government, and of the several e.uVcatio ual ai l 

, . Iri/" """ T.' ^'^'-^ «,n.mlsslon should de"^ op a s ate 

an Hubodymp accei.table standards and pn.cedures for approving Instl ii- 
tio s im.ln.lmg. however, a proscription of dls<-rlndnatlon based on race or 

1^1 i "I'^'r"'** i»««^I'l"-»ve institutions on the bas.'s of 

I ispc -tlon-s and objective findings of fact and establish pnwwlurcs for con- 
>i<lerln« appeals from those decisions. The Commissioner of K«lucatlon would 
law authority to approve or disapprove the state plans so submittal and If 
n..ue wen. submitted or if the state were operating in vlolatl.m of Its p an 
the st:lt!'"!,SlIl"si»i?'«^ authority to undertake the functions of 

After the licarlags. the commltt(« staff held conferences with interested 
»»vcrnnient agem-les (HI sixteen occasions In an effort to draft leglslatbm 
r.^....tlng the suggestions made In the hearings^ The bill reported out w uld 
Inive allouvd the Comndssloner of Kducatlon to approve c-ourses Xre the 
suite failed to designate a state approving agency and would have continued 
Jiio pr.ivjslons on ac«:r;'dltatlon embodied In the Committees earlier draft 
saw. that the < uniiiilssloner of K«lucatlon rather than the Veterans' Admln^ 
istrat.-r would lia-e been given responsibility for designating natlonallv rec- 
i.«iii/..'d a«-credlfln!r agencies and publishing the list of those so found." The 

i« Mv.'"*. ';V''"v''J •"^'•'t"L'"'-y f"n'-»«>n m developing cooiieratlve agreements 
JM'ij%....n the \A and State approving agencies, reviewing their operatI«.ns 
JUHI giving t»'(;luil(iil assistance to them, was haled by the Fwh'ral Securltv 
A::ciicy. «'f which the (>ffi«-e of Kducatlon was then a part, as "i>..tentianv the 
'iT -.T.'^" . ^" u 'ir I'foKram"" an«l was vigorously opposed by .he Veterans' 
AdannNfratiiiii." (»n thU tlie committee observed: 

It l.s t.. i)«. ouiphasized that the coiitemplat«Hl function of the Office of 
l-.iliiciit I'll IS of a pi'(»f»sslonal cliaracter only and It Is not the Intent of 
this subM'cti.m to give any veto to tlie Office of Kducatlon or to Interfere 
fnndamentiiUy with the aduilnl.stratlve authority vested In the Admlnistni- 
tur (if \creraiis' AtTalrs.'' 
Int«-rc.-<tingl.v. the V.V dM approve the accreditation provision." 

In c..ijfcrcnce. the VA retained the course approval authorltv which the 
Ui>v*v bill had given the Commlssbmer. but the hitter's role in accreditation 
was rclalncd. ' Large issues IoouumI In the Congivssional debates and the 

"III. ;l 147». 

- III. at 14:!.- 1 j:!(j. 
«/«/. lit 1.-144. 
"III. ;if l.-.tO. 

"W. at i:ri4. 1 .-{.-»«. 

/-/ itr r'vi «'i»tltutloii« of filiipntlou have been hivnlvMi.- 

<'<'i«nilMMl<ia«<r's proposed Veterans' Kdiipntlon Art of IMa Id at 

III. lit t.-i.-i7. 

♦-!t.U. K.f. \n. 1!M::. S2iiiI runs.. 2n(l Si»ss. 24 nn.-i2>. »S Cone. Reo 0378 (im**! 
<r.-iii:irks ..f |{rt.ri-<..iiti.tlvo Hiinkin introducing the bill.. ' 

♦ M K. Ui'fi. Xii. i:u;;. Miitim, note 42. 
"III. lit !I7 •'•<«. 

♦••/./. nt Itl-Ul!. 
«"/•/ iit .•{.-. 
'•/•/ nt Ito. 

♦ H.It. K«'p. Xii. 24"<l. .'•L'nii Conjr.. 2n(l (in.-2i. 
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matter of accreditation was touched if at all only tangentlally/* Some stress 
was placed, h(,wever, on the reduction ia "red tape*' resulting from a simpii- 
floil adndnistratlve scheme of the act."* 

As enai'teil, the Korean 01 lUll required states to designate State approving 
agencies ami if thoy failed to do so the VA Administrator would assume those 
functions. It authorized the State approving agencies to approve courses 
offered by an institution when they **have been accredited and ai)prove<l by a 
nationally recognized accrediting agency or association"" and provided that 
the Commisslouor of Education *'shall publish a list of nationally recognized 
accrediting agencies and associations which he determines to be reliable 
authority as to the quality of training offered by an educational institu* 
tion. . . It also authorized state approval of non-accredited courses after 
the submission of requisite information and an investigation that statutory 
standards are met." These included inter alia adequate space and personnel, 
adequate educational experience and qualifications of administration and 
faculty, compliance with local fire, building and sanitation codes, good reputa- 
tion, financial stability and instruction consistent in quality, content, and 
length with similar courses in public schools and other private schools with 
recognized standards. 

On September 17, 1052, the Commissioner of Education published the 
criteria, developed after "consultation with an advisory group of educators," 
for recognition as a national accrediting agency.^ These required inter alia 
that: the scope of the organization be national or regional (i.e., encompassing 
several states) ; U serve a definite need ; It perform no function that might 
prejudice its Independent judgment: It make available to the public current 
information on Its standards, operations and accredited programs or institu- 
tions; il only accretMt institutions which are found on examination to meet 
pre*established standards; it has some experience in accrediting: and. It has 
gained general acceptance of its criteria and decisions. In addition, five pro- 
cedural requirements were set out concerning the acquisition of information, 
use of qualified visitors, linancial stability and re-evaluation. Recognition 
was conditioned on the assurance that accreditation will not be conditioned 
on the payment of any sum apart from any reasonable charges it might have, 
not exceeding the actual cost of accreditation. 

The establlsheil criteria seem to fall ivell within the statutory authoriza- 
tion. Congress had been assured of the reliability of the standards and de- 
terminations of accreilitlng associations" and was concerned for the quality 



<*5<<>nntor Hill pointed out that the measnre "presciibefl better and higher «tandard« 
which schools muBt meet." 0S Cone. Rec. 8414 (1052) but In response to an Inquiry 
from Senator BrtdffeM as to who is to decide the standards he made no square reference 
to private accreditation. Id, ^ ^ . ^ 

MOft Conj?. Rec. 6305 (10.52) (remark<i of Renrefientatlve Teagtie). 98 Cong. Rec. 
0ft41 M952) fremarJcR of Kepresentative Donohue). OS Conir. Rec. fl«.'?ft (10S2> (NEA 
position on reduction of administrative expenKCH put In record b.v Representative Rankin) 
and 9S Conir. Rec. 6640 ri952) (analysis of American Council on Education focusing 
on reduced costs put In record by Representative Rankin). ^ ^ ^ .-^«^v 

»»The Veterans' Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Pub. U 82*550. J253 (1952). 

w //I. 

w M. at 1254. 

'=*17 Fed. Rec. 8029 (1952) ferror corrected at 17 Fed. Rep. 8994 (19."52)1. Attached 
w:iM a list of the six regional associations and 22 speclallssed ajrencles recognized pursu- 
ant to the criteria. ^ , . . , 

Vote the following colloquy between Representative Teairne. who had chaired the 
*>n^H«*r House Investlcatloii Into abuses of the OI BHl and was a «nonw»r of H.R. ft425 
jote 29 nnd Mr. S.nm Oolle. Assistant Administrator for Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Vet»»ran*** AdmInIstr.>tIon. In flenrino* Defore the Houne Committee on Veterans* 
Alfnirn. »uprn note 28 nt l.^'U .'^2 : 

••>fr. Teacue: Nfr. Colle. would you tell us a little about nonaccredlted courses nnd 
tb»» M »!>rovnl of nonacfredIt«»d courKe«i? 

••Mr. (*iiUe: You refer to Institutions of hl;?her learnlnjr? 

**Mr Tenirne: Ves, 

"Mr ToUe: Well of cour*«e, the accredltlnff n**«oclatIons efitnbMsh hl*/h standnrds In 
reff'ird tt) cc»ur«e« of Infitru^^tton thnt are provliled by the members that are flccreidted 
bv the n«**«»tc!nt!ons. X think that N a very flue safe^jnunl In resni».?t to InstltutloUK of 
hisber lenrul/iir. 

••Mr. Teiicui'! Wbnt about nonaciTiMlIted ciiurseK? 

••Mr. folic: Xonacrredlted mmifso** In cidlejrcfi? 

••.Mr. Tenjrue: In colleges, public, private, profit nnd nonprofit. 

••Mr. fMile: I think the law ouffbt to contain minimum safeguard**. . . . 
**Mr. T«acue: I)« you believe that nonaccredlti'd courses should bf connlstent with 
th»»"uualltv and content and Icneth of similar course* ? 

••Mr. Cfdle : I f«»e no reasi)n for them to be lower In their standards. . . . • 
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reuerai control of eduetitlon seeuied to be presenti'd as well an a iHsutitu 

tharthLe'Sf vl ^'-'^'"^ lm4 K fcois™. Vvi^^^^^^^ 

«7«:„ 2^ ^'■y,^}'^}"^^ Imported no danger of federal control."* One of the few 
remarks explicitly directed to the ac^eredltatlcm provision came from the 

obSed : ^'''"'"'"^ ^^'^ SchoSf offlceX who 

^J}!!^r,^u^^ * magnlflwnt contribution toward insuring that 

«i ^f? 4 . ret-ejve accredited courses. It substitutes objective profes- 
fSLl admffitVL'* '"^ '^"""'^ discretionary judgnieuts of a 
Moreover, the cost-conscious Congress was concerned for administrative 
expenses and reliance on private agencies would reduce the cost of govern- 
Ji"t /fifT?^.""^ individual inspections and evaluations « particularly in a 
set-Uir that had provldeil little real pr(.bleni in the past. 

in/.fnZV";„^^i^."S T'"- t" ^\"y*^ established was essentially a structure 
Intended to nil nlniize federal involvement and upon which state agencies and 
federal authorities could rely. Indeed, the language of the statute clearly 
assumed that there were recognized national accrediting agencies who were 
responsible authorities on the quality of education offerwl. Equallv. the dmi- 
?t.f „™mL^l*"'" seem simply to be built on what was sound prn'ctice among 
the accrediting organizations themselves. 

Expansion of Reliance and the Refinement of Alternatives 

v£u-IhTJ Kft''TJ'L"n''\''T l'^'- the National Defense 

I-.d«cation Act of lOiiS"* defined an institution of higher education for the 
oSff 2 ''I liistltution which (1) adnutted only secondary s-.-hool 

graduates or the equivalent. (2) was legally authorized to offer a program of 
IKWt secondary education in the state. («) provided a program of eilucation 
leading to a bachelor's degree or not less than a two-year program which 
provides cred t acceptable for such a degree, (4) was a public or other non- 
profit institution, and (5) was accredltecl by "a nationally recognized accredit- 
ing agency or association or. if not so accredited, is an institution whose 
credits are accepted, on transfer, by not less than three Institutions which are 
so acered ted. It reiterafjd vcrbrttim the authorization for the Commissioner 
of hducation to ptibhsh a list of '-nationally recognized accrediting agencies 

f™.'l!ini T he iletermines to be reliable authority as to the qutility 

of training offered" found in the Korean GI Bill. 

The Act. a product of concern for the quality of American education and the 
production of a larger number of technologically trained personnel, was given 
ronsiderable imiwtus by the launching of the Sputnik satellite by the Soviet 
Ln'on. It had nevertheless to contend with a vigorous opposition based on 
the threat of fejleral control over education put, perhaps, most stronjrlv bv 
Representative Johansen : • o ^ 

liy adopting this legislation you will give the greatest encouragement 

ever ^'iven by any Congress to that small but solid and uttcrlv ruthless 

cfiro of unwinding, unblushing, orazen advocates of definite, deliberate. 

all-o\it Federal control of educaf iou." 




«»Thp IJtiro.nj of thp Riulffpfs ExnmJnor for Vrtornn«* Affniru hn*! urffod that tho hpw 

l\7m'«"«l.».'*.^w'^l' t/.?o nmximum extent P"HHlhlo. be seirudmlnlKU-rlnff.- Hoarln^M. 
nil /'Iff n»''" M Oil r I *T*t>f • 

M"*''^ ""U^"^' no7n). 72 Rtnt. m^^o nnns). 

H U. H«;f>.. Nm. 2157. 85th Conff.. 2iHl Henn. (lOn.S). 8. Ken. 
2McI S#»s8. 



No. 2242. S5th Conp., 




Kep. Alger) : and id. at H.rJS (n-markH of Sen. tauche). tremarKS or 
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I'roiiom'iits of the mensure strosswl shortage of traiiunl jiorsonnel'* and 
nwuMl that limitations • on federal authority were workable.** During the 
heiirinirs u nnniher of siH>ke5(meu observed that the GI Hill had not resulted 
ill ftMi«»rul c'cjutrol,"' and It was widely urged that a limitation of institutional 
ellKihllity for '-tudent loans and seholiirships to accredited Institutions would 
Ufcouiplish the purposes of the Aet*^ Moreover, though not without variation 
many of the bills introdiioed relied at least to some extent on private accredita- 
tion, although not all would have included the publication requirement^ 

It should also be noted that the language reported out by the House ^ and 
adopted In the final bill cfmtaining these definitional requirements/^ did 
(M'casion some dispute largely rcmcerning the exclusion of proprietary (for 
profit) institutions and the exdusicm of programs not creditable toward a 
baccalaureate. The former excluded proprietary 8(*hools of business^ some 
of which were accredited by an association recognized by the Office of Educa- 
tion pursuant to the Kdiean GI IMll. The latter affected accredited technical 
•Mhicjiilon, credits ^)r which were nevertheless n{)n-tranflfei'able toward a 
Imcheliir's degree" as well as hospital schools of nursing'* and university 
extension efluctation." Thus, in the course of testimony and interrogation on 
thfse issues Mmie features of the ac<*reditation system were developed'* as 



104 (Vinff. Rpc. 1658fl-T nn5H) fremnrkB of Rep. AiHonIviIo> : id, at lrt58T-S (re- 
miirkn of Ron. Anhley) : id. at l»i588-0 (remarks of Rep. IlaKkeU) ; and /d. at 16080-01 
(ri*niitrkK of kpi). McGovern). 

nt loriOO (rpinarkK of Rep. KrellnjrhiiyBPn) ; id, at 16a84 (remarks of Rep, 
rhUhcn); id, ut 16742 (remarks or Rep. Roblsfin) ; and id. at 17*S40 (remarks of Sen. 
.Tohns«)n ) . 

Ifrnrinfif* Before a f^uhrommitfee of the Ifounc Committee on ^duration and Lahor 
on HilU HrMlng t oa Federal f!eholarship and hoan Program, at 005 fremiirks of 
HKW Serrpfary FoNoni) : rtt 68-00 (remarks of the CommlKRlon nf Kdiieatlon) : at 
4».'{ iremiirkK of the I'reKlfl«»nt of the Utah Conjrress of PnrentR nnd Teui»her>*) : nt .^411 
<n*m:trks of the rresldent of Huron CoUejre) ; at 652 (remarks of the President Southern 
ornifon foUeu'eK J^.'Sth Conjr. l»t Sess. (1958). 

nt 667. 2035 (gtatement of the American Council on Kilucatlon), Id, at 166H 
f!<!nt«'mfnt «»f the .\merlran AHBoclatlon of liflnd-Ornnt CoUeRCK and Stnte TnlverPltleK 
nrifl tho State t:nlver«ltlp8 Assoclntlon). id, at 1700. 1807 (remnrk» of the ir.S. National 
KttHlf*iit Association). Ree AUo Hearingn Before (Senate Committee on hahor and PuhUr 
Wtlf'irv on Wenre nnd Kdneation for National Defenne, nt 257 (remnrkn of the Com- 
iiit>ty|i»n»»r of IMuc»jtIf>n>. nnd at 421 (remarks of American Council on Education), 
S.5th <*fi:iL'.. 2nd SenR. (19.18). 

•*fI.R. 10:;81. 8.'5th Conir.. 2n(l Ress. (1058), sponsored by the Committee chairman, 
while ;id«|»tln>r much of the lanjjunjfe of J 103(b) omitted reference to any authority In 
th«» (>f!I*e of Kdiicatlon to piihllsh a list of recoRnlzed aj?»»ncle*c but would Rive the 
(•ommIs!*l(»u#»r authority to ''approve" Ruch ajjencJeB, S. 2505, 85th ConR.. Ipt Seps. 
(lOnTi would, like the National Science Foundntton Act, simply require nccredltatlon 
wl>hf»iit further reference. However* R. 1727, 8nth Conpr.. Int Ses«, (1957). sponpored 
liv Sm«. .Tavltj* detioed nn Institution of hlirher education aa a public or private non-profit 
fitUei;** or unhvr-Ity whollv without reference to nccredltntlon. Similarly, 8en. Hum* 
pbrpv*'' hin. H. 860. 8.5th Conjr. iHt SoRK. (10.57) ellmlnnted any reference to nccredl- 
t:ulon. S. .'il.%7. 85th Consr.. 2nd Rcps. (1058) pponsored by Sen. FlnnderR listed the pIX 
ri»!rl'iu:tl .nss(»(*Iat!onR In the blU and explicitly required nccredltatlon b.v one of them 
!h«»r«'bv i»r«Tludlnff nnv role for the Commissioner. Other vnrlatlons were presented, 
S. i:!:?7. s.'ith Conif.. iMt ResM. (1057) would require the "advice" of npproprlnte accredit- 
In*^' .MjfonHps. S. 2017. 8nth Conir.. 2nd ReR<i. flO.IS) relied on a stnte determination of 
whe»h«T .nn Institution was elljjible. S. 2067. 8.5th Conjr.. 2nd Spsr. a05S) required tbnt 
!«HtIruTl<Tm \u* .nrrredlted but went on to provide thiit publicly opernted Instltntlonp shnU 
bi» d«»pm«»d tf» bp iicpredlted nnd In all other capep "accreditation shall be determined by 
th*» fommHsIoner of Kducatlon.** 
Suurn, note R.*?. 

U.K. Kep. So. 2680. ft5th Conif.. 2nd Sesp. n058). 

wSe«» the statement of the South Dakota Business School Aspocliitlon. ueartngn nupra 
notf r.7. ;it .'^40. Sfntement of the National Aspoclatlon and CoMncfl of BupIneHP SchoolP. 
Ht^nriu'j^ ftrforp the Fienafp Committee on Lahor and PnhUe "Welfare, nupra note 68, at 
1.1:12 l.'^.'t.'. U /»No affected proprietary technical training, see t'*.'*tImony on behalf of 
the Kl'Ttronlc Tec'hnlca! Institute. Hearings, Mupra note 67 at 1004. 

•=» .<;tntMTn»'Mt on behalf of the roordlnatfnjr Committee on Scientific and Enjrineerlnff 
Terhnirlnns. Uen^^ng^ mtpra note 67 at 1447. (Senate Hearinaa supra note 68 nt 640~64t. 
e.trt Stiiti^ment of National Socletv of Professional Rnjrlneerp. flenrings Before the 
S'rntttr Cummitfrp on f.ubnr and Pnhtie Wtlfare» MUpra note 68 nt 620. 6.15. 

7* .v#v Stnt«»mer;t bv the Wa«hInjrton Hospital Center. IfearlnoM t^nnra note 67 At 1300. 
,^nnttr llrnr'»nn:t Mttpra not«» 6s af 8.5.1 supported by the .American Hospital Apfsoclatlon. 
Urarinq* xupra note 67 at l.lOt. The Inelu^lon of hospital Pcboolp of nnrflnj: wa^ oppoped 
bv tb** .\m«»»'lf«n NMrse**' Association, liearingn nnpra note 67 at 1846. Senate Jl caring 
uMprn not*. at I.IU .ini2. ^ , ^ ^, , 

t'Stat»*ment of American A<«socl'«t|on of liand-Orant Colleges nnd State T nlrerpltlep, 
Jlrnrhitjn nuprn nc»te 67 .it ITift?. 1.^07. fienate ff earing* *npra note 6« nt 700 -702, 

7*Tb#' «tnTidnrd>* and orlnrlnb'** of the Rnjrineers Council for ProfesKlon.nl nevelopment 
fur tb«» «"*'r«'dIt.ntIon of technical institutes was Introduced In the Senate IfearinOn* 
M*iffra fiMto e,^ at 646 C'^.l. and the acr'redltatlon of nronrletnrv hns!nes*i sehooH wap 
il!s»-tt<»i#.d In the TTearfn'jM, nnpra note 67 at 160,T lOOn. Tn addition, the Report of the 
W/irklne Ci.»n>«lttee for Th«» I)ev^ ntiment of St){»portlncr Teehnl»»al person n«»l of the 
pn'^Menf** ^''immlttne nn Sclent Nts and Knirlneers was Introduned In the Uearinoi* nuprn 
note 67 nt 1 JA.*) 147.1 and the ^eno'e 1learinn», f*ipra 68. n> 663 672, urging that such 
t«»fbnl*'al ir/ilnlnt* be <»Ui?lble for rejrional accreditation. 
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Avell as criticism of it. One witness, the ownor of a proprietary school for 
medical secretarial training" appearing on behalf of a number of interestnl 
parties/' challeaged the "country club policies'*^ of regional accrediting 
agencies and called for the abolifeion of "discrimination boing practiced through 
I crcditation" Including the elimination of federal reliance on accreditation 
ahd a full Investigation of the OfiBce of Education.^ In the course of his 
testimony, the Committee's understanding of the ministerial character of the 
federal reliance on accreditation was underlined/* 

Relatedly, Senator Allott observed, during his questioning of President 
Caldwell of the University of Arkansas, that some colleges scarcely deserve 
to be rated as secondary schools."' In response. President Caldwell relied on 
accreditation as an index of quality." No further issue was made nor was the 
reliance oi\ accreditation raised in the Congre.ssiuoal debate save i>erhaps 
ihferentially by the defendants of the measure who disclaimed that federal 
control would result.'* 

In sum, it seems beyond question that NDKAs sertion 103(b) was built 
squarely on the foundation laid by the Korean GI Bill. Congressional con- 
sideration of the reliance system, minimal as it was, nevertheless tends to 
stipport a view of the Office of Education s role as fundamentally ministerial. 
Indeed the "three letter*' escape allowance for nonaccredited institutions re- 
duced the federal role provided under the earlier art for the approval of non- 
accredited courses. Interestingly, the publication authiirization was seeminjjly 
taken from the earlier statute without a reconshlerntion of the use of the 
word "training" as opiH)sed to '•education," a term more appropriate to an 
act no longer concerned with on-the-job or on-the-farm voeatlonal preparation. 

Uujher Education Favilities Act of 196S, Lnlike it« predecessors the Higher 
Kducation Facilities Act*^ was acknowledged as an aid-to-education measure 
as opposed to a catch-up for veterans or an emergency defense action and 
as sm-h had a thorny path in Congress. The vagaries of varitms of its titles 
are not relevant here. Sulllce it to note that the basic deflnitiou of an eligible 
•institution of higher education** in both the House and Senate versions was 
ba.stHl on the language of XDKA. In addition to tht- requirements .set out in 
Section 10:Ub) of XDKA. the House Comndttee's bill added the provision 
that for certain two year technical and send-professional training, if the 



"Mr. (•Iniidp K. Yates of the Zweegmai; School for Medical Secretaries, Hearing^. 
HUprn nntf» 07 at 590. 

^■•CulIfiJrnlo Cfiuncll of Bufttness Schools, Western ReRlnn nf the Accreaitlnff OommlH- 
sion ffir RuHinfHH Schools. National AsHociatlon and Council of BuhlnosH Schools* and 
non-nffiliated i^rivate, gpeciallzed schools in Califurnla. td, 

'^td. at aoo. 

at .500-fJOO. 

"Mr. V [rhnlrman of the snboommlttee] : W'hat does the United States OIHce 
i>f KducatI . f. Hc Its accreditation on? Is It not on what the loca) accrediting acnncics 
doV 

••.Mr. Yates: But the local accrediting aRencieH do not extend that prlvUeffe to all 
rocojfnized wnrthy institutions. 

••Mr. BUiott: However, all the Office of Education Is iloln^ is just saylnff that a 
particular school has not been accredited by the local accrediting agency. Is that all they 
are isic) saylnc? 

"Mr. Yntes: That is right." 
Id, at 507 

*s ftennte Ittaringn, nupra note Gft at 715. 

^••Mr. Caltlwell: But our institutions gain accreditation, that Is. gain autltnrltv to 
grant a recognized degree through membership In what we call thf regioQal nm*^cUIhg 
assoclatli>»s. In addition to the regional accrediting associations which accredit Ii.^fltu- 
ttons to offer their bachelor's degree and so on and the master's and doctor nf philosophy. 
We have accrediting associations in many of the professional fleldsi fields of medicine 
and law and social woik or whatever it might be. 

• •••••• 

••Si«n. Allott : The point I am getting at is. Is this p'^sslhle that onr accrt»ditlng acrencles 
are not really doing the Job that should be done. Who elects the OfM'r»*ditIng nrrency? 

* •••••• 

••Mr. rah' well : An accrediting agency Is representative of the practitioners In the 

aWd anti the educators in the field.** 
/'/. at 71.V.71rt 

•^.Vs Senator .Johnson put it. '•We were looking for a way throuch which hein would 
be extended wlthoitt the control of Federal bureaucracy. And In this hill. I belle vi« we 
hnve found It" I04 Cong. Rer. 17.n.10 riOfift). >?fe particularly the stateniprtts of Senators 
.\!loft and Yarl»^irouch. both conferees. In support of th»« measure. /*/. at IU07O-SO. 
lOo**.*; re«*pertIVf»ly. The nnl.v vnlce spf*:iklntr directly to this Insue wa«» l!ep. Wbltt<»ti who 
ar{?ttfd that educaflonal deflclpnc|#»s w»»re th**mselves thi» products of the p«^llc!i*> of the 
accredit Inc assf»/»JatIon«. Id. at 1B740. 

•Apuh. L. Ss 204. 77 Stat. ;i«.1 (JUn.'J). 
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ronimiHsloiier (letermint»(l there was no nationally recognised oecreditlng 
aigoncy (|ualilled tu accredit the institution, the Commissioner of Kducatioii 
wotild apimint an advisory committee conipused of persons siKJcially qualified 
to evaluate the traiului; provided hy the iuHtliutlon. Tlie committee would 
pvescrlbe the rc(iulsite standards, content, scope and quality and would also 
determine whether particular institutions were In conformity.'* Both the 
House and Senate versions would have provided for eligibility where the 
(!tmuals«loner tomxO oullldent assurance that accreditation requirements would 
be satisfied upon co.. pletlou of the project for which assistance Is sought.'*' 
The conference acceptoil the House addition for two year technical education 
and thus the tlnal text c(mtalned a substantial addlthm to the Commissioner's 
authority to act independent of private acvreditlng agencies.'* The question 
however, is whether additional authority was envisaged with respect to 
existing accre<litlng agencies. 

It should be noted that the opponents of broad federal aid to education 
prcigrams seemingly saw nothing lnc(msiwient In reliance on private accredl* 
tatlon for more narrowly framed measures. Senator Qoldwater, for example, 
dissented from the Senate reimrt.*** However, he siMjnsored his own Educational 
Opportunities Act*' which provided inter alia for accreditation or acceptance 
of credits for transfer as a requirement for eligibility (omitting the publica- 
tion reriuirement) and allowing a tax deduction for higher education expenses. 
The latter provision's definitional section would have required accreditation 
**by a recognized national or regional accrediting agency** — presumably allow*- 
Ing the Internal Revenue Service to determine accreditation status." Inter- 
estingly, after strong opposition to comprehensive federul aid was expressed 
by the presidents of three private Institutions'* who favored a tax credit 



'•H.B. Ke, No. SIO. ftSth Cong., 1st ftesR. 2. 18 (196.^). 
«S. Ken, No. 55T. SSth Cong.. Ut Sphh. 21 (1063). 
»^H.R. Upp. No. 884. SSth Cong.. Ist Sess. U (1963). 

^The complex definition of an institution of higher education provided in that section 
is worth noting In Its entirety : 

**The term 'Institution of higher education* means an educational Institution* In any 
State which — 

**<l) admits nR regidar RtndentR only IndlvldnalR having a certificate of graduation 
from a high nchool. or the recognized eqidvalent of such n certificate \ 

*U2) Is legally authorUed within such State to provide a program of education beyond 
high school: 

provIdoH an educational program for which it awards a bachMor's degree, or 
provides not le:<s than a two*year program which is acceptable for full credit toward 
such a degree, or offers a two*year protrram In enRlneerlni?. mathematics, or the physical 
or biological sciences which Is designed to prepare the student to work as a technician 
and nt a fcemlprofesslonal Ic'vol In engineering, scientific, or other technological fields 
require the understanding and t.ppllcation of basic engineering, scientific, or mathemati- 
cal principles or knowledge : 

"(4) is a public or other nonpioflt Instltntion : and 

"(5) is arrredlted by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or association listed 
by the Commissioner pursuant to this paragraph or. if not so accredited. Is an Institution 
whose credits are accepted, on transfer, by not less than three Institutions which are 
so accredited, for credit on the same basis as if transferred from nn Institution so 
accredited: ProHded* howe.t>er^ That in the cas<» of an institution offering a two-.vear 
program in engineering, mathematics, or the physical or biological sciences which Is 
designed to prepare the student to work as a technician and at a semlprofesslonal level 
in entrineerlntr. scientific, or technological fields which require the understanding and 
nppllratlon of hnsic engineering, scientific, or mathematical principles or knowledge, if 
the Commissioner determines there Is no national! v reroirnlzed accrediting agencv or 
association qualified to accredit such Institutions, he shaD . . . appoint an advisory 
committee, composed of persons specially qualified to evaluate training provided hy 
such institutions, which shall prescribe the standards of content, scope, and quality 
which must be met In order to qualify such institutions for assistance under this Act 
and shHll also determine whether particular Institutions meet such standards: Pronided, 
however. That the requirements of this clause (.5) shall be deemed to he satisfied in 
the case of an Institution applying for assistance unde rthls Act. If the Commissioner 
determines that there Is satisfactory assurance that upon completion of the project for 
which surh a*««lstnnce is requested, or upon completion of that project, and others under 
construction or planned and to be commenced within n reasonable time, the Institution 
will meet such requirements* and for the purposes <if this paragraph the Commissioner 
vhall publish a list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies o? associations which 
he (letormlmw to he Tollable authority as to the quality of education or training offered." 

<» Suprn note 87 at 24-27. 

S. 181. 8ftth Conir.. 1st Ress. (196?^). 

•»Apparentlv Henattir Ooldwater did not see this as Involving fwleral control or multi- 
plvintr federal bure;»ucracv. !ffarin<7<i lief ore the duhcommHtee on EtUienfion of the. 
'^hwfe Committee on Lahor and PuhUo Welfare^ 88th Cong.. l«t Sess.. 278-270. 28C 
flO«.^> (testimony of Sen. Ooldwater>. ^ 

wKockford College, id. at 1127--tl29: Karlham College, id, at 11.30-11.34: Stetson 
rnlverslty. id. at 3135-1139. 
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system, Senator Morse Instructed the Committee staff to draft a bill embodying 
their suggestions. The resultant proposal ostensibly designed to curtail federal 
Involvement nevertheless retained acmMlltation by a nationally recognized 
aerreditlng agency as a dellnitional element of Institutional eligibility.*^ 

As with consideration of the NDIOA, a variety of measures of varying pur- 
poses were introduced, some like Senator Uoldwater's relied on accreditation 
without reference to the authority of the Commissioner to recognize accreciit- 
Ing agenclcj*.*' Others tended to track the earlier statute** and others Ignored 
accreditation altogether." As with conshieratlon of the XPKA the effectiveness 
of an earlier law, (in that case the Korean GI lilll and In this case the 
^^^w^^ was relied on as evidence of federal assistance without federal con- 
trol, and evidence of accredl tuition policies and practices. In this Instance 
largely relating to technical and send-professlonal education, was Introduced.** 

The picture that emerge^ simply relnftirces the previously lield assumption 
by Congress that the role of the Office of Education with respect to voluntary 
accreditation was to be essentially ministerial. Indeed, the grant of authority 
tor the Conuaissloner to engage In accreditation where no nationally recognized 
agency was to be found or to allow eligibility to non-accre<llted Institutions 
was chosen In explicit contradistinction to the notion of authority to regulate 
the Internal affairs of such agencies. 

Hcnlth Professions Educational Assistance Act of 1963. The Health Pro- 
fessions Educational Assistance Act of 1003,'*** a response to the demand for 
the production of a greater number of professional health personhel,**^ provided 
for construction grants for health teaching facilities to be approved by the 
Surgeon General. It defined an eligible applicant as a non-pn)fit institution 
In one of a number of enumerated health professions and required that It be 
accredited by a recognized body or bodies approved for such puriwses by the 
<!ommi8aloner of Education. It deemed as accredited, however, any Institution 
for which the Commissioner found, after consultation with the appropriate 
accretliting body or bodies, there to be a reasonable assurance of meeting 
ac<*retntatlon standards after completion of the facility. The authorization to 
publish a list of recognized accrediting agencies was curiously omitted.'^ 

Much of the attention in committee focused on the eligibility of various 
health disciplines and the testimony almost Invariably dwelt, albeit briefly 
in many cases, on the mere fact of accreditation.*" In one Instance concern 

w/,/, nt 1141. 

ws, 3U0. Sftth Cong.. iBt SeB8. (196.3), S. 1115. SSth Cong., iRt Scsb. (1063). 

»«S. 500. SSth Cong., Ist SesH. (196.3) (sponsored by Sen. Javits), S. 680. SSth Cong., 
iHt Se8H, (1063) (Hponsored by Sen. Morse): /. «. u . oo^u 

w S. 3fi9. SSth Cong.. Ist SeBB. (1063) (sponsored by Sen. Humphrey would rely on 
an IH8 determination of nonprofit educational status under the Internal Revenue Cod* . 

e.fir.. Hearings, nupra note 92 at 7.3S (remarks of Sen, Orueninff). A precursm'. 
the CoHejre Academic PacIIItiert Act of 1062. H.K. 8000. 87th Conpr.. 2nd Sess. (1062) 
died In conference the nrevlous year. 108 Conjr. Rec. 201.'$2~.5H (1962). Its definition 
section was larjrely trncKed In the I:»rtant measure save for the special treatment for 
two-year technical trainlntr. Of it. Rep. Green observed in response to a question of 
Kep. Vanlk. ''We were reminded of some of the experience, however, which we had under 
the 01 Bin. We felt we had to have Bome form of accreditation. I think most of us wHl 
sffree that there were many fiy -by-night Institutions set up under that program'* /d, 
at 1156. 

^ Report of an Advisory Group on Higher Education to the House Committee on 
Kdncntlon and I^nbor. Id, at 1540-*in.'>0. Henrinua Before the Jloune Committee on 
^duration and Labor, SSth Conjt., Ist Sess. 1000-1001 (106.*?) (testimony of the National 
Society of ProfeHHlonal Knglneers). The Council for the Advancement of Small Colleffes 
had specifically urjre*! the enactment of the credit transferability standard as of benefit 
to Its unaccredited members. Hearingn^ nupra note 02 at 1858 1869. 

wpub. I,. RR-129, 77 Stat. 164 (fOHa). 
^ «»8. Rep. No. 485. SSth Cong.. Ist Sess. (1063). H.R. Rep. No. 109, SSth Cong., 1st 
Sess, (106.*?). 

I'^Most of the measures Introduced are curiously negleclful of that Provision given the 
contemjiorancity of the Higher Education FrtClHties Act. See H.R. ISO, SSth Cong.. Ist 
SPSS, (ion::), H.R. .31S2. SSth Cong.. 1st Sess. (196.*l). and H.R. 2.527. SSth Cong., 1st 
»i»ss. (196:n. At \m^t one. H.R. 3180. SSth Cong 1st Sess. (1063) would give authority 
to recognize nccredlting agencies to the Surgeon General. In the debate on the floor of 
the HouKe. Rep. Qule argued that It was an aM to education measure which Bhould be 
nilmlnlHterpd by the Commissioner of Education. 109 Cong. Rec. 69.1.5 (1963). He ob* 
Jected to the fragmentation of educational aswlstance programs and offered an amendment 
rontalning inter alia the now customary publication authorization which did not pasH. 
M. nt ««40~41, 6Sft4. 

^'^ n earing H Before the Tfoune Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
Ifralth Pro fruitions hhlnrntionnl AnHintnttre, SSth Cong.. 1st Rchs. (1903). Id, at ls2 
(testimony of American Dental Assm'iatlon) : id, nt S.*?.*; -36 (testimony of Association 
o* American Medical CollegeH) and at 317 (testimony of American Association of 
Cillpges of Pharmacy). Hearings Before the Suheommittee on Health, fienate Committee 
Oil Labor and Public Welfare, «Hth Cong.. 1st Se»s. (1963). Id. at 223 (Rtatcment of 
thp American Optometric AHSOCiation) and id, at 200 (testimony of the American 
Podiatry Association). 
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was exprpRsed by a inemlier of the House committee for the need of an accreclit- 
inff air<»ncy, exiaidtly barkening back to the Korean 01 Bill.*"* In anothnr. a 
witness objected to the accreditation policies of the American Medical Associa- 
tion with respect to coileges for chiropractors and other practitioners of 
drugless healing.'^* He urged that the bill be amended to provide explicit tuldi- 
tional directives to the Ccmuuissioner of Education but his urging was not 
followeil. It was only upon the appearance of the representatives of the 
American Mcnlical Association that anything proximate to an issue of the ap- 
propriate status of accreditation was raised,**'' to be discontinued as briellv as 
it had commenced. 

Although the publicaticm requirement was omitted from this legislation, 
its enactment Is relevant to this discussion for it sheds some light on what 
the <Jongress understood the function of accreditation to be/** and the almost 
total inattenti(m to the role of the Office of Kducntion as well as the omission 
of the publication requirement is evidence that the Office's function in a*- 
creditatJon was considered (If at all) purely ministerial. 

XPNA AmcnfJmrntH of W(S.i. Following in the wake of the hearings held 
for the proposed 1003 legislation, these amendments**® extended the student 
loan provisions of the NDEA to othenvise Ineligible but atrcredited non-prollt 
business schools and technical Institutes.*" The House version wouhl have 
extended coverage to all schools of nursing.*" The «enate bill ccmtalned no 
such provision and the compromise elhnlimted the House's extension of 
eligibility to .diploma (/.r., ho.sp!tal) schools of nursing, while retaining the 
provision for coHegiate and associate degree programs. Inasmucrh as th<»si» 
were rniulred to be accredited and were clefined as awanlhig a baecaleaureato 
or graduate degree or an associate degree following a two year program 
respectively, the conference rriwrt made clear that this "did not Intend to 
make changes in existing laws. The Inclusion of the definition is merely to 
Insure contlnxmtlon of existing administrative practice."*"^ The opiwwltlon 
focused again on federal control and the eximnsJon of educati<in pmgrams 
in the name of national defense.*** 

Xtirne Training Act of m^. The failure to deal with hospital scho(ds «if 
nursing under the 1004 NDKA amendments was corrected by the passage of 
the Nurse Training Act of 1004.**'* itself modeled in part on the Health Pro- 



»'**Henn»gentntlve Cunnlnjrham stated !n his qufstlonlnc of HRW Serrf»tnry Cplehre-/-/e 
ronrornlnjr grhooln of pndlntry: "I have nothlnf? npatiiHt f«mt (lortorM, but I nm Just 
womWinir whether there is any aocreditinir nprenoy thnt wouhl make a deternjlnation 
or a jndjfment as to whtrh of these whoolH mlpht he properly run and inanaK<*d. When 
we iiad the 01 Bill, we had. In my opinion, a lot of Kohools that nprjimj up overnljrht 
that «i»t rich quirk with no great deal of supervlKlon. and I was wonderinjr \t there Is 
any errreditlnir ajrenry for podiatry." Home Itenrinan, nuprn note IO;i at 03. 

>'« M. at 2^1 (tentlmony on behalf of the Amerlran Health Federation). 

>*«The amendment would have provided: "It Ik the Intent of Conjrre^H that reasorjithli* 
and f:ilr «tandanl« for arrredltatlon ghaU he set up by tho rommissioner of Kduratf(»u 
tn arrredtt rhlroprartle. and other drupleKs healinir srhooln. and the Commlnftioner will 
take extra Rarejfuards to prevent unfair arrredltatlon requlrementn hv whirh the Htiuid- 
ardM f»f one rerojrnlzed health profesMjon are Imposed on another.** /</. at 23fi. 

I'^^Kep. Koirers Inquired of the status of AM.A arc redltatlon and upon belnif !nf"nneil 
It w«M "vjiluntary** observed. "You are saying. In eifert. that they do not have to bo 
nrrredited: that It Is vobmtary. That Is like teHlng a man be doen not have to work; 
hp ran starve to death." at 2J^8. 

»«*//f. at 280. 

A major IsMiie dfd ronrern the ellrrlblllty of Instltutfons whb'h had ra'-lally dis- 
rHminattfry pfdlrleM. Hea. .Tavlts propoM<»d an amendment problbltlui? disrrlmf nation. 
}HiIntInt; /»nt that 0 of S7 nrrri»dltod medlral schools refu*jed to ad nil t Xetrroo.s and that 
.•i2 of 24S n ursine schools listed by the National I^airuo f«r Nnrslnir bore an ladlcntlon 
«»n the list that they refused to admit Xeifroes. 10ft ^*oncr. llee. 10f!2r» <iaq;j). Inter- 
M^tlnu'ly. Rrp. Rocers had aMkofl .Secretary Pelebreissse whether the aerrpditatinn atf«'neles 
would revoke the arrredltatlon of an Institution If It prnrti«»ed an abnse fif nnv kind — 
the Sp^retary ossumod. In:ircurately» th.it It would. Wo»/*e ffraringM, Muprn hotr 10.*l 
at 4S-r»0. 

'"»Pub. T.. P<l-CR.'5. 77 Stat. 1100 (10n4>. 

S. Rpp. Ko. 1275, SRth Contr.. 2nd fJess. MDn4>. The PrMdenf of the !'nlte.l 
TbisIneMs SrhoolM AsMorlntlon ^a prodnrt of the merjrer in 1f>C2 of the National .\ scoria • 
tlon and Ponncll of PtuMneMM Schools and the Anieriran A«M«ointIon of nnNin(*MM .^(dmoN), 
Informed the HoMse rommlttee that fcdlowlnc the passaffo of the Koro;in Ot Rill. t)i#» 
AccredlTlnir romml.MsIon for Ruslne**** f^chools. n fill la ted wUh bl.M orira nidation. wa*« 
f«»nnded and wa.** rpcojrnlzed by the Office of Kducatlon tn 1ftr»n. Tie exfdalned thnt. ***rhe 
nrcredltlat? commNMlnn wa** orcanl'/od specifically for s#»hool» f/ir whj»m thore wa<« no 
oth«»r avpntie of accreditation.** ffcirinff^ fit fore fhr S^^thtommiftre o»» f.'ffuvfttion, Houh»* 
Vommfftre on E'tumtiou nvf r,ahor, SSth Cnnff., Isf and 2ad Sph.m. Tyin .'11 MJ>On. 

'»3|I.K. Rep. No. in20. SSth Poni?.. 2nd SeMs. nna4K 

»wiI.R Ren. No 1010. «stb Pone. 2nd Ress. 14 n9n4>. 

Ren. No. 1275. Munrn note 111 at 7ft (IndlvJdunl vIowm of Menator*i Oo!dwnt»*r and 
Tower). II. R. Rep. No. 10;m. *uprn note 111 at titi (ladlvblual views of RcjireMentatlvos 
Oo#b«n a ad QuleK 110 Cnne. Rpc. 17700 n0C4> (vlew<» of .^^en**. Towor and Oi»tdw«tpr>. 

>»• Ampndments to the Public Ilenlth .Service Act. Tub. I.. .nm. 7S Stnt. OOk i1flf54). 
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fi«s»lun.s KUucntle.nul Assl.sfum-o A<-t."* Accordingly it rpemlrwl thnf nil »l,r«« 

1 rrlflt J.I f ih^^^ nllowwl an tinnccmllted Instltntlon to bo dmufil 

rl fJ f Ooninusslom.r fouml, after c(.n«ultati(m with the awr multe 
J« . u- w ? that there was reasoiwhle assuranti thfi io^ 

Kn iu would niwt accrwiltaflun standanls. Tho latter altornatlve for 1 «*. 
MumU of nnrnhiK was added by the Senate tSnltSr which co uJ v^^ 

'iL I 'J'"T i -^'"^ ""^ "'«">• the lar«e mni H-r . f urccrJ t«l 

u rsli K M-hoolH to meet accreditation Htan<lards."' It was Ltrongl/ S ,,,«^^^^^ 

the American Il.wpltal AsM.,clatlon which urged that Mtate a nnroval of hSltiil 

'''''i^^ suffice."; Jt was fav.,re,i S S w«or b^^^^^^^^^ 

he American Nurses Association'- and t!ie National I^ajue ft,r Nurslne " 

V V hJ'."'''""''' f*?:'"''; by the Cmmissioner of tlon The 

nltuTl ''/^''^} '»'»""'t»n«-'« of accreditation as a guaran ee of mialitv 
S L"* \^ *'V* trademaric as a -seal of excellence." Hotli ..rganlzatlons nevS- 
l«eless also favored the ••reasonable assurance'* test for as yS uXcrS-d 

programs It seems clear that the passage of the Act reirresJi, edTc.TS 

t^."". .'••n'*"^**''^*''*;''''^*'"'"""^ to spMiallmi nursing a!Suatlon - - K 
was a policy to be sharply bJilTeted In but a short period.'* * 

Uiilhir Muvutmn Avt of 1965. This omnibus leglshition "» built considerably 
■n he rellance.recog«ltlon system. In addition to announcing Ti ollcrfavoSb le 
" "t »'"'«^nt of arcreditati.m in the provision of asslstnS ir llbS^^^^^ 
rm. jri-es '- and applying the accreditation-reasonable assurance teVt a" , fart 
..f the defin tlon <.f a ••developing institution" for eligibility for sueSal 
7' .^'r'*^?' instltuthmal deflnltlon for thl purS of reduce 1 
vmp'iTut" insurance'" and amended the deflnl lonal section of the 

M»KA'- bui lding on the Higher Kducatlon Facilities Act. The major addition 

"^.VVr^-.."T^7s'"*Ki!,h^^".??l ^^fT'J'' of nop ItobertH In IntroduclnR the bill). 

^^^nrarintjH More the Home HuhnommiUee, Mupra note 117 at 100 litarintt^ n^fn^^ 
thv srnaie Suhrommittec, aufira note IIH at 57 iuaringn Before 

*f'ff'jri.WH tirfure the Houne Hubeommittec , aupra note 117 at 127-1 MpnnnnM 
itrforr the srnnte Subcommmee, supra note UH^ " i^7~l-8. flearinffM 

, ;* \\^*' «j-HnltlonnI wTtfon, to hi» dlHciissea infra, deflnei! an InHtitiition of hiifhAr 

f« Jm. .•..•niiln-ii within n n-iiHonnbU- period of time, thp liiHtltutloii will nTpf tho ! 
(:.H.... ^taiHlunl. of m,;h na^nry ..r nsKo.rlntl..il." Kellan?e o„ u^^^^^^^^ 

iiiltti'i. tliut r.c-;. of four yen r liiKtltutlonH nnd »2% of two ji-iir InKtltutloiiV f.ill hVt„w 
••|ir.-..pi,..i m„|,„,„ii KtandunU In the number of volMmo" In th.dr llbrS " 
':J", .'Ai •^."/"•'""'»'"':« on K.lupation, Henate Committee on labor ana l^uhlh i^^^^^^^ 
nit fli;/lii-r K'lHviitwn Art of IUH5, 8»th Cone. lnt Kens 10«i <inftMi Whin vJULi t 
n«rk ...k...l ,h^ Ho«r.-e of the Htnn.lnrd and w.^ Informed It wnKtl^Amerk^^^^ Uhriry 
'•"';•," renujrked: . . thin would be the prensure VmVn In the m^^^^^^ 

r, '';^ "' /'"•,'»•»">• «'"""-i'm"n—;boTO with probably the irreafent unU m. "t estffl 
.. ' r..'" "re "..ni'thelesj. promotJnit the obJectlvoH of fhHr owraswclntl^^^^^^^ 

im.l y-x, fhe Si-.-r.-tury nre ai-ceptinK those Ktand.irds." M. at 150 A \"« 

i.tiiiiil.ir.ls wiTi- put In n-i-ord. /»/. at !.•{« 150 "i u". me AL,.\ » 

JT.}'".'.\- '• ''"•/'.-'^•J''"-'°'.(' « •fveloptnc luMfltiition as Mfr alia one 
IM'I H H " r.-..«ulzert mTredltluK ,iK«-u.-y or nHw).-lutJ„n .h.^r- 

nilmMl by fh^ (•..mmNHl.niHr to l„> reliable authority «h to the%n.illty of fral lui off<*r<.d 

'•"Iil.'nt M.i-.'. 
'•»/'/. nt 5 nil. 
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wa« the eligibility of any imblic or noniiroflt coUeKiate or associate degree 
school of nursing or any other school provifliug not less than a one year 
jirogratn preparing students for gainful employment in a recognized occupa- 
tion. A ••satisfactory assurance** test for non-accredited institution was adih-u 
as was tlie possibility of dlre<*t federal accreditatlun where the Ct)nindssioner 
deierndncd there to l>e no nationally recognized accrediting agency or associa- 
tion (piaiitied to accredit schools in a particular category. H-ith provisions 
and the tlnal detlnitional section provided for the publication of a list ot 
such nationally recognized agencies which the Commis.si(mer determined to 
•i>e reliable authority as to the quality of training offered.""* 

Cf>ngre8sii>nal debate on the accreditation aspects was ndnimar" Inasmuch 
as these were vh?wed as technical matters to be built on or Ccmipared with the 
Higher Kducation Facilities Act.'* It is clear that the desirability of accredlta- 
thm playe<l a significant role In the thinking on library resources"* and di»- 
veloplng institutions.'** Moreover, representatives of various vocational and 
occupational schools had urged the broadening of eligibility for reduced In- 
terest stwlent loan guarantees'** which the Senate"* and eventually the 
House accepted as including unaccredited schools which In the Commis- 
sioner's juilgement could becfime accredited in a reascjnable time, collegiate, 
and associate degree schools of nursing and occupational schools offering not 
less than a one-year program. 

The warmth of the legislative policy toward accreditation'** was not 
apparently chilled by the vigor of challenges raised in the hearing. The 
American Personnel and Guidance Association and the American Vocational 
and ttM-bnlcal school^'" and the American S<-hool Counselor A8.sociatlon en- 
couraged strengthening the Ommilssloner's authority •'In determining na- 
tlonallv recognissed accrediting agencies In business, technical and trade 
instlt«thm.s*' pointing out that coumselors have had •ku>nslderable difficulty 
knowing In many cases, the adequacy of the training advertised.*'" Most 
critical was the American Association of Junior Colleges which called atten- 
tlcm to the -entire matter of accre<Utatlon." '» Particularly vexing to the 
junior colleges was the problem of multiple accre<lltatl(m by regional and 
specialized accre<lltlng agencies particularly In view of dlfllcultles encountered 
under the Xiirse Training Act/*** It urged that -a study of specialized accredi- 
tation be undertaken by the U.S. Commissioner of Education and the National 
Commission cm Accrediting for the Guidance of Congress In drafting leglsla- 
tlon.** Congress was to call for a similar report five years later. 

i» Apart /rom^S^ brief equation of accreclltatlon with duality, "1 C<>n^- ^*ec ^^^^^ 
(10rt5) [remarks of Hep. Fogarty) and the nml to upgrade developlog institutions in 
terniM nf uccredltatlon status, id. at 2190ft < remarks ^^P- J"""!^];. ^ . n^n^nnM tt^fnr^ 

\»* Senate Ilearinos, nupra note 124 at 9fl (remarks nf Sen. Jaylts) ; Iiearinff^ Bejore 
the SHhcommiftee on ISduaation of the Houtie Committee an Education and I'J/^^ior on 
the Xerhurntion Act of 2965, 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 135 (remarks of the Commis- 
sioner of Kducation). „ ,,nAR\ 
S. Rt*p. No. 67». 89th Cone. Sess. 25 (1905). 

Id at 31. H.R. Rep. No. B21. SOth Conff.. l«t Sess. IB (lOfl.'S). , „ i. 
^:^^ !t ntMe ifenrhton^ note iriO nt 505 50S. .520 (remarks of the Prosldent of the 

Vrmul urn Srhoc of AuHlness Kr«nfe IlrnrinfiM nupra »ote^ 124 at 972 remarkn on 
Klf of the ^^^^ of Technlcttl 8ch.mlH> ; id. at 982 08.3 (reraarkn on behalf 

of the Ifomt* Study CtmnWl). 

»3* ^fM/^rO note 131. ^ ^ /^nnrx 

k K*»n, No. 1178. SOth CnhC.. 1st Sens. BB (19B5). . ^ * 

»:«IntpVp"trnplv it was arsjuml to the Senate Committee that the creation of the 
altrrim UvT of f . .-r I a.-.-redltatlon where no v.dnntnrv affenoy exinted ^ymld -provoke ' 
fhJ ."r..Mfl«n o'' n t»rlvat»* iir.-rf dltlnir l»od.v. Sieiutte tiearitm, supra note 124 "t 10«9 
nmrn^kM on n-h l/ of the rnlted ntinlnesM SrhoojB AsHooiutlon) ?^hlH HiH^mj Ju.tlfied^ 
IiVd"/»i th». As^^^^^^^ (\.mmIsHliiner for HIcher Kduoatton pointed out to the Hou^e 
romn tfe" tlut th.» nJt..rnatIve of an-rodltntlon throuirh «'lvlw,ry oommlttee entab- 
nX.l in the nii^her Kduratlon ParlHtliM A.-t (niid fidlowed here had re'^ultei In a 
ire. f.^ winiuff lei^'* In r-uMoiifil nrcredltlnff iiirenHes to ^rant pnwlnlonal n''7«*^>taMnn 
fln7 tho i\>mnilUliin"^ pointed out th^it he had not apiwlnted an advlHury committee 
uu»l»T that A* t. ffoUMe Utarino$, supra note 130. at 130. 
"•/'/. at 847. ^ 

ffenrina** nupra, note i.^O. at «o.^. 

" A^e^n^Krm;"?!^.^^^ with Interosted nR.noles. moluV«nH 

of the AAJC ami the Office of KducntloiJ-H own list of recognized ngencleH wuh HUbmltted. 

'''•Mi"r,f"n't"l 12«"' Kenntor Ynrbnrough lnfornm«l the AAJC repreBPntntlve that the mnttpr 
wouldVrnllVd to the attention of*the Office of Kducation to mate a preliminary study. 

l«kb'''frT^"287"'7o"staff03^^ The vocational student loan P'ORram jnB InltJally 
T,.rt Vf the orM)o»pd Higher Education Act but the House Committee decided to «ever 
F"lnd the SewtrcUmfttw agreed. S. Rep. No. 765, SOth Cong., Ist S«88. 1-2 (1965). 
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iJ^-'^H^'V! x'^^i Three other iHoces of h-glshitlon enacttKl In 

2Jt «ftt.fllifiw7., 1. •„",'i"*'''"*^''f.':'"J!'"^y education, nevertheless provided a 

St.nT.n.iv I* 1 aceredlta Ion was not available, Ind.idlnK state aii.l 

llTS'i/^hT ""^ authorized the Coiua.lssI,.,«.r to publish 

Ai l th aeerwlltinR aReneles. As in the Korean (il 

tioimUriS '"^^ ^" <'f ••"y-l'J-nlKht" vot-a- 

.u'lJ^ 'technical Services Act of l»«r,,'« intended to effectuate a greater 

lsMeiuInath.n of science and tec-l.noloRy »• while relylnR on private at^TSuR 
tt«encles. nevertheless hehl open the possibility of fe.lertt accriMlitathm It 
author ze<l the publlcathm of a list of both accre.lltlng ageSs a 1 Th<.se 
nHtitutions which the Conuulssloner f.,un<l .lualllled following an eva ua ion 
by an a<lvlsory conuulttee appointed by him e>uiuuuon 

nn'\nJI\fX'\^y,^T'^^^^^^ of Medicare dealing with hospitals deeii-d 
an institution to have met a set of extensive definitional requirements If It 

IT S«^re'?irf oJ'^Tifn/?'"'. ^r?}'"-'*'"" ^i" Accrediting ami all" iuthorlUl 

iS^Ta'riiZs''''^^^^^^^ — «^tu. 

fS^/*'"!!*'"' J*'^®* legislation in 1008 should be noted. The 
Higher Education Amendments of 10(58"- reiterated the requirement of 
accreditation In the establishment of eligibility for fellowships S public 
service with the wrinkle of re<iulrlng approval and authorizing publication 
inttJ^fLJii ^Vwn afncles by the Secretary rather ^han the Conunlssloner. 
interestingly, while the aid to graduate education provisions of that legislation 
was yleweil as curbing the -(llsturblng trend toward conformity" ami the 
•headlong process of professlonallzatlon" "» no similar concern or Interest 
setmis to have been generated concerning the awredltatlon language."*- 

The \ocatIonal Kdueatlon Amendments of IflflS"' added a definitional aec- 
A ? 7.oP.?'i'^"*'\ ^"^atlonal training Institution" to the Vocational Ed'icatlon 
Act "f low largely tracking the definitional section dLscussed previously of 
the National Sttu ent Vocational Loan Act of Wary, allowing alternatively for 
State ami federal accreditation In the event no nationally recognized private 
accrediting agency was found to exist. The provision originated in the House 
and was acceDted by the Senate without dispute."* 

fJducation Amendments of 1912. The now tra<lltlonal reliance on private 
A*;?!r.n J." i° V"i%SS5"?"*'' in three portions of the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1072.''^ In providing emergency assistance to Institutions of 
higher education, the definitional section required accreditation or "satis- 
factory assurance, or credit transferability in lieu thereof, an<l authorized 
pub Icatlon of a list in the m)W trmiltlonal language. Second. It amended the 
Higher Kdueatlon Act of l»0.i to Include accredlte<l collegiate and associate 
degree schools of nursing and defined "accredited" as weaning accredited 
"by a recognized body or bodies approved for su<-h purpose by the Commis- 
sioner. It als<» ad<led a definitional section dealing with proprietary insti- 
tutions of higher education which required inter alia ac<-redltati(m by a 

'**!'.?* (Iftprrolned intent, however, that thp •fly-bv-nlBht' fnHtlfutlnnn nf th« 

poHt-Worl. War 11 era be explk-Jtly elimlnatwl from ° Iir Slllt.v." S. kVo. Xo 7?5S Lpm 
note — nt 12. U.K. Kep. No. .'loK. 80th Conjf.. 1st SesJ. (1000) notVd that thP HmiKe 

?;;::7x'r.!iiLror'--^7-bi?aV.k>?^.Vh«^^^ <^"«-'" r«p- Mc^H'r;;ia« 

"•l-ub. L. 70 Stnt. 070. 

'«^S. m«p. Nr. Sttth Conir.. iKt 8#*h8. (1005), 

Social HwMirlty Amcrtilments «f 1(h)5. 70 Htftt. 2SC. 

rub. Xs, 00 575. 82 Stnt. 1014. 
|«» H. Rt.j>. No. i:iH7. 00th Cone. 2d 8eH«. 53 (10C«?). 

attTnllon toUY/ma^t"^^ ^^'^ ^^^^ 

' •» iMib. L. Ot> 57«. S2 Htftt lAfl4. 

'•«H.K. K«»p. No. 1047. 0»th Omjr.. 2d ^n. 27. 51 flOnS). 
^•^H.U. Ilpp. No. 103ft. 00th Cong.. 2d SeK8. 40 <106S). 
» *rub. L. 02-318. 86 Stat. 2.35 ti^v^;. 
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Iwidy ainirovcU by the Connnlsslonor, and It reiterated the publication authori- 
ssutioti fi>r the purposes «*f that section. Third, it a<lde(i a new dettnitlonai 
section to include connnunity colleges, requiring either accreditation by a 
narlunally recognized accrediting agency or association or the attainment of u 
recognizeii pre-accredltntlon status from such agency or credit transferability. 
No it>ference to the Commissioner or a publication requirement was referred 
to hi this amendment. 

It appears that these i^rovlslons did not warrant particular comment hy 
the relevant committees*'^ nor during the c-.mrse of the hearings was any 
Attenthm paid either to thest? provisions In particular or to the accreditation- 
reliance system in general.^''* Although the chairman of the Newinau Com- 
ndsslnn testified before both bodies"' on the criticism levelled against the 
higher education system In the Commission's report. Its comments on accredi- 
tation was nowhen* alluded to. lntere.stlngly, Secretary Illchardson did observe 
to th*' Senate Committee : ^ , 

4:ari»er bidders art» so encumbered with requirements for certlncates and 
< redentlals that "dcdng time" In school has l)ei-onie nearly the only 
avenue to advancement. Accrediting bodies have c(«iie to protect the 
professional views of gulhls more aggressively than the changing needs 
and Interests of consumers.''* 
This statement, however, was delivered in testimony relating to the iiroposed 
National Foundation fi)r Higher Education which the Secretary envlsage<l 
as encouraging Innovation; It had no reference to the accreditation require- 
ments of this or any predea»ssor leglslathm. 
The tlialUmgc to StpvciaHzvil Af:creditation 

Uralth Profv88ion9 Kffuvational Assistance Amcndfftcnts of tDGS. The con- 
lllct lH»tween generalized regional accreditation and specialized program 
eccredltathm complained of by the junior college associathm and earlier by 
the American Hospital Association'* came to the fore in a House proposed 
amendment to the Nurs^ Training Act which would have deleted the require- 
ment of accreditation of collegiate and associate schools of nursing by a body 
rnoanlzed by the Commlsshmer (or reawmab'e assurance) and substituted 
approval by a regional association or a State approval agency.*'' The House 
iNmimlttee noted tliat a number of Junior colleges were troubled by the delay 
and expense of multiple accreditation and were ctnuHfrntsd about an Increased 
reliance on speclallzeil acrecUtation.'** It concluded that the demand for man- 
i)ower and the reliability of regional or state accreditation outweighed any 
claim to greater quality In the current system and that the accreditation 
provlsltms could be "modltted" without impairing the goals of the Act.'" In 
the debate In the House opponents pointed out that the amendment was in- 
ser ed at the last minute In executive session and that no hearings had been 
held on the proposal.*"^ They stressed that the measure was, In effect, an 
attack on the acredltlng iiollcles of the National League for Nursing, recog- 
nlzed by the Commissioner a;, the sole agency for accreditation of all nursing 
prouriniiH ami put up a stout defense of the League's work.'" Interestingly, 
the Vmericati Hospital Association had seemingly altered Its position'* and 
the anu»ndment was also opiK)sed by the Office of Education.'*' Proponents 
arguetl. in efTect, that too many worthy programs were i.ot being accredited 

i-^S. Ut*|>. No. 604. 02iid Couj?.. 2d Sess. (1972). S. Uep. Xo. 798. 02nd Cons.. 2na 

^**^»//V«rOw^^^^^ Amentlmcnta of J97i Before the Special Snbrommih 

^ .... iL*./.7^A#;/iM iinnrnfi fnmmittfp nti Kduvntioti ttnd Lahoi\ 02nd tJonjr.. int hens. 




Svnittc Ilenringn, id. at 097. 
Supra note 1.H7. 

Supra note 118. ^ ^ , ^ ,^t.a^x 
H U. U*»P. No. 781. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. (1965). 
'•2 in. at 20. 

Ker. 22402 ri065) (remarks of Rep. Cohehin), id. at 22454. 224«8 

^'^'/,/^'«?'22^I.)2 ^(rem^^^^^^^^ Cohelan). W. nt 22n04^ (remnrkn of Itep. Vnnik). 

W lit 224n:T iremnrkH of Hep. Ctinnlnphnm). id. at 22457 (rennirks of Kep. Klnj?). 

L/'nt 2-J4«I0 (n^markAof Rep. Uedlln). W. (remarkB of Rep. Carter), 
/#/ nr224.'i.'-.')rt (letter from American Honpital A«HOClatlon. . 
«• III! at 224.56 (statement of the Office of Kdiicatlon). „ , , ^ 

w''The Sr«nte report pointed oiit that of 1.31 Junior rolleffe nurnlnff pro^ramn. only 3 

Imd be.V fnlly aeVredlted and 32 granted "reaHonnble asmirance* of uccreUltatlon. 

8. Rep. No. 789. 89th Cong.. Ut Sens. (1965). 
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In the face of a cTitical demand for trained manpower and questioned the 
n-pnse of icovernmental authority in private groups, apparently without 
svr\luii any iiK-onsisteuf'y Insofar as regional accreditation is concerned,^*' 
I5y prior agreement no amendment to this section was to be offered and 
the deliate in the Iliuise was for the information of the Senate."'' The Senate 
( ommlttee un Labt)r and Public Welfare struck the amendment but Inserted 
a substitute detininj^ au eligible program as one accredited by a body reeog- 
mzed ftir such purpose by the ('«mimlssloner "or a program accredited far 
nu? purpHse of this Act" l)y tlie Conuuisslouer."* It was explained that IIEW 
\ ndcr-SH-retary Cohen would hohl meetings with various lntereste<i gnmiJS 
and would propose further legislation If neede<i.*** Although IIVAX vigorously 
opposed the measure*"* the compromise was acceptaible to the House advocates 
who had- been assured that junior colleges would be ade<iuately taken care 
of • an<l thus tlie authority of the Conunlssioner explicitly t«) accredit nurs- 
ing programs became law. At no point, however, did the debate focus on the 
;uiiendment to the tletinltlonal section of the l\m Act which allowed an un- 
accredited lustltutliJU, not eligible for accreditation due to InsufBclent time 
of t)iieratl«»n, to be eligible for grants If thr Commissioner In consultation wlUi 
the >?nrgeon (teneral and the apimipriate accrediting body found there was 
'•reasonable grotuid to expect" the school will meet accreditation standards 
w*?hln a reasonable i>erlod after the grant.*" 

Aliif'd Uvalth Pro/rHHiom PvrHoancl Trainifw Art of wm. The H«)use 
reported measure was Intended to expand the eligibility of allied hetilth 
programs In junior ci)ih.ges.'* It would have aiuendeil the <letinltlon of an 
eligible Instltutbm for reductnl interest student loan insurance under the 
Higher Kducatlan Act of 1!MI5 by Including schonls of health and diidoma 
schools of nursing and by expanding the definition of "accredltecl" to Include 
ntirsing schools otherwise Ineligible for accredltatbm but for which the 
<*iinunissioner found, in ciJiisultatlou with the accredlttitlon agency, that there 
was reasonable assurance that accreditation standards would be met.^" It 
would also have expanded the definition uf a "training center for allied health 
professions" t«> include a division of a junior college, college or university 
whb h ofl'ers i ♦•rtain allied health programs and inUr aliu was or was In a 
college whirh was accredited by a body or bodies approved by the C<mimls- 
sioner <ir. If a junior ciiUege, was regionally accredlte<l or there was "satis- 
factory assurance'' afTorded the accre<!ltlug ageiic> to the Surgecm General 



The >?enate Committee rejected the amendment to the Higher TIduc*atl«)n A<-f 
but with minor techniral alterathm accepted the latter provision.*^ For those 
til whom multiple ticcreditiition was undesirable, the language was viewed 



iJfprfsfMriiflvp Mo-:s T»nt it. do nut know why the Oiivi»rnnn»i)t nf thp irnlfoil 
Si;ifM% ^.liorilil r.M|t?Iri» a privafv tfroiip to HpfU out tho BfjuMlanls, . , /• lU Cunir. IW*. 
U'J4Cil M:t«5ri). U«»pri'>fnt.itivi» UutfiTs of I-Morliln. fli«» ant«*iit]inf*tit's sponsor. iiot«Ml. . . 
I <li> lint tliltik \\«» iMiKlit t.> mjiki» !lifso junior coUpci's >ro to a privatf or;rani3tnti«itt— 
a prJv;iti« «»r:r:iiiixation f" fhiMr cliMraniH* bi-foro tax dollars aro vAwn to t!ie 

niir^lii:; mIiooN an*l sfaflt»nfs. . . /* /i/. at 'J"J4fi:i. Ui»pri»srntafIvT GrIiHn stat^Ml that. 

uiy vl.'w. fli#. Iiiii.ri>r»*tati.»ii plaivil on t!ii» pri'M«nt law liv tin* CommlKsIon r of 
I.il»i.afl*.n, miuIrlMif arrrfilltatlnn by this private or«anization. Is luidaiv rvstnctive 
ami H"f in f hi» puMir iuffrfsf /i/. at li24<>S. 

/•/. a^ L»*^»:;i)S. 

S. Ufp. No, i:;7sf. Hupytt m>t*» 117 at 7. Tho trtimnjltffp obsorvpd that it was not its 
inf»'rit to i«M««.tini;.|. r«Mh'riil ai-rriMlitatlon of nursing: wbooU on n •'Jnassiw sralo** bnt It 
dyl i-.>n«Iii<Ii' fliat s«>mfr i-xcvlliMit programs wore ni»t aofn'ilit»'(l which hhoulil lio ollKible. 

hi. S.'i« aNo in Con::. Kff. 22045 (limn) (remarkfi of Son. Hill). 
In a 1» rtrr to fhi» ( *umniittf4*. rndor-Sp* t"«"tary C*oh«»n pointod out ?hat ri»;:ional nud 
j*f:if .ii'i r—ntaf ion r«'lafi» to the si-bool as a wholo and not to nnv spo^-i ili/pd pro^rrain. 
Anordlnu'ly. lit* ijat*stionpd th«» Impart on qtiality. In addition, he pointed cmt that. 

. in>d«'r I'xNfiaj? law then* is no ri'strietion on th«« an-riMittlntr .ody or bodies whieh 
ih»' <'i>a!n!i^>*Ii>n«»r of Kditratlon may rerosrnize for thf lairposfM of tliis art If he Hhotifd 
linil. fb-n«fi>n\ that aerredltins? bodies other than the National i.eatrne for Nnrslnu have 
d-vid.»iMMl ari'rediflni? or ajiproval projrraniK that fflve attention to the ntialify of nurKr 
••diK'sitiiin jirotframK in rolle^re.-i (»r junior oollejjfw he rould rerutfnl/o these additional 
h"difH for arereditation purposes.'* K#»n. No. ia7S hupr*i note 117 at 17. 

»•« lit fonu. Hee. 2«40«. :in407 (lOftS) (remarkn of Reps. KoirerH and Mo!»«». 

'•'■TO Stat. H»ri4. 

'•••If.U. Hep. No. in2S, 80th Conp., 2d Sens. 17 (lOCn). 
at 20. 72 -7:}. 
at 51. 

'^S. Uf-p. No. 1722, SOth Cong.. 2d Sohh. 35-30 (1906). 
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as a stop f(»r\vnr(P*^ and it bt*fnme Inw.*^ Interestingly, the aceeptnme cif 
regional accreditation In the statute 8eenm to furechw, at least fur the imr- 
posen of thiH Act, any opportunity for tlu» Couunlwloner of Education to 
disupi>n»ve of any of those orKunlzatlons un<lfr any revbion of his criteria 
for ret-ognlzin*? us responsibU* such agencies. It posed, as well bi» noted later, 
another factur to be weighted in arriving at a conclusion as t(» the degree of 
lutlttuie possessed by the Conunlssloner to alter these criteria. As in all the 
hearings discussed hut particularly miteworihy here in view of the atntuturn 
reliance on reguinal accreditation, wo testhnony or statement was presentetl on 
behalf of any regional accrtHlIting associathaj. 

liraith Maupotvtr Art of /.'^e/iV. An attempt had been made the prior year 
Ui delete the authority of the IVaandssIoner in accredit schools of nurshig 
directly under the Nurse Tralnlnu Act as anu»nded by the Health I'rofessiou 
Kdueutional AssistJince Anu»ndnjents of JtHir).'*** rn(h»r-Hecretary C ihen favorel 
the deletion of that authority an the assumption that the varhuLs institutional 
and accrediting agenc^ies would arrive at a soluthaj.* "* The situathai was fully 
detallcil iu the Hnise Cuuunlitee's report which observed of the accreditation 
reliance system : 

"In general, this method of deterndnlng ellgllilllty of Institutions and pro- 
grams for Federal asslstjuice ha.-t worked extreujely well: however. It must 
he recognizetl that an n itrnvtlvul muttvv the requireiuent that an Institution 
or program be accredited by a private ncaigoverinnental group to qualify for 
assistance pcrndts that private nongovernmental group to be In a position 
tf» (letennlne. In acconlance with Its own standards and procedures, eligibility 
of other groups or Institutions to receive Federal aid, and thereby to a tirffnv 
vhUfititHtvH a delegation of leglslntlve power to a private organization.**^*** 

In view (»f the absence of agreement by the Interested parties It was decided 
to let matters stand pending consideration the following year. IIKW con- 
curred.*** Thus the dispute was reneived In the consideration of the Health 
Manpower Act. 

The adndnlstratlon favored a measure deleting the ComnUssloner's author- 
ity and allowing him to rely on state accreditation.*'** Such reliance was op- 
posed by the American Xurses As.soclatlon and the National League for 
Xurslng.*** It was rejected by the Senate Comndttee which approved, as an 
alternative rellan(*e on the accreditation of the InstlttUhm with which the 
program was afQlluted.^*^ Many the same arguments were raised In the House 
i'omndttee ^'^^ which again reviewed the history of the dispute n<itlng: "As 
this conunlttee inilnted out In its report accompanying H.U. {W\H last year 
fH. Kept. Tu\H, .M»th Cong») [sic], the provisions of existing law peradtting a 
private organization to (letermlne, In ac(*ordance with Its own standards, 
eligibility of other lastltutloas to receive Federal funds, constitutes a delega- 
tion of legislative power by the Congress to a single private organization. The 
ciinimlttee feels that additional organizations shotdd be designated as ae- 



•*"n2 <;onjr. Uor. i:ifm*< fin«n) r remarks of Kf»p. Ilorton). Uearinan on AUieti llralth 
}^t'VnnnnH Trninimj Art of lirfore the IIohhv iUiiinnittrr on fntvrHtate tnul Fnycifpi 

f'ttnimrrr«\ Miih l*»njr.. lid 8ess. :U\ nfUiC) (rein.nrks of Hep. Koir«»rs}. llmrinUH nn 
Ih'nith l^rofrMHVtn* Vrrahiinvl lU'fhrr the fiuhrommittvv on Km/tloj/ment nwl Mnniioirt 
Sutnte Chmmitter on Lnhor and i^uhlio Welfare, SOth Cong.. 2d Soss. 151-152 (renirtrku 
fif Smtk YarborimjrhK 

Pub. L. M9-7.';i. SO Ktnt. 1222. 

'"•U.K. fUls. OotU Corar.. 1st Sphs. (lOfiT). 

'^^'^ fieariuf/H on the l^nrtnrr^hin tor Hriilth AmrnitmrntM of /P<?7, Before the JIohhc 
V*immittee on hitrrsttnte untl fttrei{/n tUnnmerre, 00th Chhk.. Int Sess. o5 (1067). 

'^♦H.U. Ki-p. No. .nn.^. nnth ronj:.. 1st Si»s». n4 (lftn7> (pmphn»lH aihl#»/1). 

ffetirinffit ftn the piirtnrrthip for Health AmenilmentM of 1967 ff**fore the fmhront' 
mitt* I on llmtth. Senate t'nmmittee on l»ahor and Public Welfare, 00th Cong., Ist Hesj*. 
71 fli«S7) ir#»m«rk« /)f t*ni!iT-SiTretnry Cohen). 

ffrarintjM on Health Manpoteer Aet Before the f^ubeommittee on Health. Senate 
rnmmittre on Lahor nntl PuttUe Welfare, OHth Conjr.. 2il Sesg. 51 (10C»8) {testimony of 
A>i>ihtanf SiM-rotar.v for Mralth and Sciontlflr Affalrn. HEW). S. Rep. No. i:{07. 00th 
c'liMK.. 2!l Sf>i>i. 0 (10*i>*). The AsslMtant SiTrotary pointed out that the l*omm!sHloner 
hrtfl not exerff»*eil hl« authority to a erred It ••berauso /if our dee,» resvrvatloQH about thiH 
kind '•f Federal involvement In edne/itlon." Hearings, /lupra at 82- 33. 

'•^ IfearinaM Muprn note ISO at 110-110. 

tit 124. It polntHf! to the avAllAhlllty of •'reaponnble assurance" In lieu of full 
nrereditntlfin but Senator Ynrtjorowjrh noted f nat. "Vou dlil iift ^Ive reasonable awuranee 
Hfifll we said. '\Ve think the Hprretary of HKW {t*lc) ought tv accredit them/" Id. at 
125. 

^•^S. Kep. No. nn7. Mupra note IftO at 0. 

'** Ifearingn on the Health ^fanpoleer At t of t9€fi Before the Saheommittee on Public 
Health and Welfare. Hoa»e Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 00th Cou^-. 
2d Sew. (Id6«). 
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Kj;5Jf^]L^°<***« has amenrtP,! the c..rresp<.ud- 

tnHn^r*!."*'-' "'•'••eP'e'l suggestions jf reliance on either state or Instl- 

SS"'-**-*'"^'?"?""" i» addition to special program uci-rwlltat n 
M.rnfJ*'*. f be re<iuired xo pubUsh a ist of nati.".n-»nv re.-- 

ognize.! uccred tiiig l,...lie.s, and State agenc es. whic h he detSfn l^^ 

; fttfi 5;i;?n'T„:h„'i^%^^^^ ?"r^"^"« om.re.i. ™"ut:r..x ..'s 

wiHt uiw nut Win Jm-liide the >ati(.nal LeaKue for Nursint' tlie Juint Coin. 
ruT!,W:'\ ' "f n»«I'Ital.s and the appi^^IriS- ret^.tS 

r if: !!;""^-."""; T. """onally re.roKnl2ed as acm.Utn m S ? ti " 

Ift ulth Trahih,!, Imtmn vmrntH Avt of I'JIO. In a soim.what dim-rcnr c-..iiti.vt 
Seuaf<.r Javlts sponsorcl u bill in ll«ll> which would • ve "re ed / 
Kroup to stu.ly lu.„lth persoiiel IK-ensure an.l .vrt Uti m j« His 
£t m .YN./''u""* ^•""''•'i^ i--»««i<leri.ig the Health Trn nin" lnS v^ 
tn^llr" I nv thnrVhi^?;'^^^ Secretary for Health and s.i.nti ... 

.m./n^-'-^ V : • M '"^ ^''^ I^epartiuent was in the proc-t^ss of studvln« the 

. / M /\V^'''" l'<-less, the Coinndttee rep«rte<l out the bdl with he r .'mir 
~».. h5 f ^^^-r*""-*- "? rejHjrt on certification an.l li "ns iV- t 

AI>.MIXISTK.\TIOX OF THE AtmiOaiTY TO RECOG.MiSK 

RcriHton uf criUrUt foy rccoynition—Wfi') 

in^in-,""'' ''"'"'e*^ "V' earlier'" that the Commissioner's criteria a.inom»c..d 
V IVH T'" ^" "'"f-'l '''^'^^ *»»e then s..und pra.-ti.-" ^ e r. ath^ ly 
py ^^duntary a.-.-reditlng agencies, as a stan.lard to gui h- fi t re n-" «. i^- 
tloi ,|,.nsi..i.s. I., liMjs, however, the Office of IClucathm establi she.l " , v,-- 
7t m^Z Tu KllKlbility Staff (AIKS, wit t , I r^au 

..stftSaml Comndttee .m A....re<lit«tio„ 

iiistirunonai hllgiblltj. fhe latter, conjposw of persons outside the jrovern- 
meat was created to assist the Coauaissioner in r ec-.g izi k atcTedi li J 
agencies- and on broad policy u.atters. The AIKS i"elf St.s i'^ 
units. waM ti .tro.ni..e<l to administer the prograa., serve as liaison with acfuvdit- 

CoiiR.. 2d Sess. 30 (IOCS). 

l*'-'- <"«?'"nrk.i of Kpd. .Tarmnn). 
-s"yi;."uVt"&,;^./TJ't%JJi!-(t'^^^^^^^ ro„uIro„...„t was :.,k„ rc.ah.o.l. 

"»W/rflri#i/;j» on //if Health 'i'raiuitiff imfwonmnit/t Art at mi*/j »^#^..« ^ 

m-Mix iiml fXFMM-t^. on thfOth»T** A/, at I-'tIios * I»r»\i««. tm» MT\hf tin* lujbllc 

'*'T "till. i«i4««. 

^■•.ll/"r«:'n'J,te"r ''*'P'"-' «ho HouKO cnforvos). P„h. I. 01 .519, 

Supra, 

'J ^ AciTwIJtafloii nni! tlio Public IniorHst «m i« ,rp I ^ 

(jofa"). Inrohiment in Xonaovvn.mmtnl .^r^m//^l^/,«". K.Ii'?' R..,- i;is 

»M'iiSKlpy r.-IiortK thnt thp rummlttpp has mot S times slnr«. JtK PMtnhIl«Iiini.i,» n„.i 
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iiv^ aUf'iicli%s, review promlures and the like It \vu« responsible for the de* 
Vfitiiuufiit iif the revlHeci criteria adopted by tlie Commissioner in lUUO.'^* 

U lie revisit in accepted virbutim a sipilflrant iwrtltm of its predeeessor. 
l't»!i.<iderahly amplitteil, h.owevcr, were the proce<hiral aspects of the r^itdred 
arereiUtaiion iirooess. For examide, Its predecessor reiiuired only tiie use of 
••f|ualltUMl exandners** tu visit an Institution, insiiect its <-ourses, resources, 
facilities, and personnel, and prepare written reports and recommendations 
ft»r use i»f the reviewing boity to be conducte<l under Impartial and objective 
cnudititMis. The revision reipdred tlie use of "experienced and iiualilied ex* 
anduers" with a scope <if Impdry extending into adndnlstratlve practices and 
services, it required adeiju. te consultation during the visit with faculty, 
adnduisiraihai and students. It riiiulred that a copy of the rejiort be furnished 
the institution's chief executive ar I that he have an opportimlty to comment 
prliir ti» talking actlcin. It re«iidred, further, that the agency evaluate the 
rept»rt lu the i>resen<'e of a member «»f the team and that It provide an Internal 
avenue of apiKuil of Its decisions."** 

Two novel provisions, however, were not entirely of a procedural cliaracter. 
First, tlie revl«i«»n reqidred that the organization -encourage and give staff 
guidance ft»r Institutional or program self-study prior to accreditation," 
Hecond, that the organization had -demonstrated Its eapabillty and willingness 
to enforce ethical practices among Institutions and educational programs 
accredltHl by it/*** 

The iJlrecti^r of the Aaredltatlon and Institutional Eligibility Staff has 
s|N)ken of the new criteria as inelutllng "a concern that a recognized accredit- 
ing agency shall manifest an awareness of Its resptmslbllity to the public 
Interest, as opjuised to parochial education or professiimal interest. ..." 

Vhtiv'mn of the avcrcditation system and the proposed rcoiaiona in criteria 

As the Introduction observed. Increasing scrutiny (and criticism) has been 
directed to private acceclltatlon. The most common criticisms seem to fall 
In two gnmps: those which fault the accrediting agencies for what they 
ctiidd tlo hut have failed to do and those which find a more basic flaw which 
the existing structure may seemingly be incapable of correcting. The former 
claim su<h defects as the failure to evaluate s<-ientlficaliy the soundness of 
their standanls,"* failure to disseminate information useful to the **con- 
siuner/* failure to update standards and i»ollcles,"^ and, failure to be open 
about internal proceedings.'*** The lalter would assert that accrediting agencies 
fmirtion like trade monopolies exercising coercive power in their own, not the 
public interest.''* The result is an humogenization of etlucatlon, a perseverance 
In the status quo. Hpeclallzed accreditation comes In for particular criticism 
becnu.'^e the possibility of a conilict of Interest arises when the professional 
group conlrollii.;: aiciredltatlon nmy have an econonUc Interest In lowering the 
proiluction trained i)ersonnel.='*'* iiy far the most frequently raised question 
In hnih iiisiitutinnal and .specialized accreditation Is the lack of "account- 
ability."-'" ^ ^, 

In respinise. soemingly, to some of these criticisms the Office <»f buucatlon 
has lomnifiHHMl circulating fi»r discrusslon within the accreilltlng community, a 
pnqjosal fi»r a second revisl#»n lu recognlthm criteria. Tentatively, this In- 

a"^* PfuiUtt. f»Hpra note 20.3. 

"om/mref^ ir Wif lieti. ^UUO (1050) (error correctiMl 17 Feil. Reg. 8004 (1032)) 
frith :U IVtl. Upjt. «4:i (10(50). The verbatim Inclusions wen\ inter alin, that the upeucy 
»r osHurlatlt.n be nutlonnl or r«-Kloniil in hcone. serve a definite need, perform no In- 
r..nsNt».nt fiinrtlon. unike uvulliible rertnin Information jwUh Honiir nmUlllcntlun), nu\e 
;m luhMiiiatP iirtfanlzntlon iuhI effertlvo procfduros (umpllllea in ^renter detail than In 
the earlier i»t;uemeut), and have gained general acci'ptunce by Institution, practltlonert*, 
etc 

3"* .14 Frd. Kei:. 643, no. 5 (1060). 

at no 12. 
»»" rrotfttt. »Npra note 20.'i. 

«5Koino»r* wfit!^ ifencftiit From Accretlitation: ftperlnl Intrrentn or the Publivf Addreaj 
in Seminar :\4rrrff/ffatfo» and the Public Interest, sponuored by the USOh and the Natl 
Comm. on AwrtMUtlnt: (Nov. tt, 1070). 

^* ^'"f **Kwrherr'»?pr^ n«Ke 212 ; Newman, nupra note 5, HEW Report, supra note 4. 
Sre Note 15. nupru, Kocmor. supra note 212. • 
Wan! Mupra not« 2. Selden, VilemTnas of Accreditation of Health Educational 
Proort'tms. In'staff Working I'apera Part II: Study of Accreditation In Selected Health 

!i7;o"tbe%e^oid'ffi of the Newman Report and the editorial, Accrediting 
Accreditors, The Kvenlng Star, Washington, D.C., Sept. 5, 1072. 
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cimlwi provisions requiring a greater responsiveness to the public Interest as 
in reciiiirinR ••public representatives" on the jfoverning boards of recognized 
mrnMliting agencies and greater public availability of information concern- 
ing Its processes. The requirement that such agencies require accredited in- 
stitutions to observe "ethical practices" would also he strengthened. In addl» 
tlon the emourageuicnt of Institutional experimentation and Innovation would 
be riHiulrcd.*** 



Thr iXiiQunlvr view 

fMf^.i"}*^'^'"^*' cn*ntlfin of the Accreditatbm and liistltntlonal 

Kiltfibillty Staff, the Office of Ktlntatitin has licgun tf> rend Its autlmrfty imder 
the various stntutos far mnrv eximuslvely than heri'tfiftire. Its aufhorltv so 
to do nowhere Immmi challfngeil : thus thi* legal underpinnings for the Office's 
artbui arf not eutln»ly dear. However, the outline of a legal justitlciUIon for 
thf ui'tve Is not difficult to prupf».s<». 'Hie nrguu)cut would first p«fiur itut that 
under eaHi of the statutes the Office of Kdiication Is given authfiritv to de- 
teriulne the rcllal»lllty of accmlltlng agencies In the exercise of Us discretlcm 
as an ex!»#'rr adndnlstratlve agency. In addltbiu. a substantial aiiiount of 
public funils is luvolveii under these various programs, estimated at five 
bflllou dollars In fiscal year It*?^.*'-" Thus accrediting amu-les should be 
viewed delegates of governmental authority. As Secretarv Ulrhanhcm has 
put it: 

••r.egislatbm pas*.etl (hiring the past years has crmslstently dcft-rred to 
accredltatbm as tlie primary base criterion ft»r F<Mleral funding. Further- 
ni(n-e. there has lieen a continuing acceptance of accreditatbm as a standard 
for evaluation by l)oth Congress and the general public without a full under- 
standing of Its concepts or an ttdniuate appraisal of Its cunipatlbillty with 
legislative intent. 

'•Witli the allocation of significant amounts of public funds to students 
and to Institutions through the eligibility for funding status provided by 
accrediting associations, accreiHtatInn carr*;'s with it the burdensmne respon- 
sibility of public trust. Accrediting assoi'ations are functioning today In a 
quasi-governmental nde, and their activities relate cbwlv to the public 
interest."^ 

Indeed, the argument would jMilnt <iut that nmny students of accreditation 
have accepted the prop«»sitlon that accreditation fimctions In the public 
Interest*" and. It C!)uld be asserted, that a key committee of the House In 
fashlonliu; Honu» of this legislation vlewe<l accreditation in just that llglit.*" 

Moreover, tlie creation of AIKS and the revlshm of recogultlun criteria 
autcdaies the c«»ntlnuathm of congressional reliance on the re<*ognltlon system 
as found most re<ently la the Higher PIducatlor Amendments of lUli and 
thus congressional approval of the more expansive view Is fairly tt) lie Implied. 

Finally, the arguuu»nt would aaiclude by noting that etlucatlnn has as- 
suniwl an Increasingly more important role In American society and that 
the accrnlltatl >n system must be nmde lespouslve to these altered circum- 
stances. As the DirtH^tor of AIKS has observwl: . . accrediting Iwidles are 
performing an Increasingly laiiM>rtant sm»letal nde — a rnU> in service of the 
broader sin^lety rather than one solely In service of the narrower educational 
couununUy. And If the Federal governuu»nt Is going to be justified In con- 
tinuing strong reliance uimiu private accreiHtathm, the accrediting associa- 
tions will need tfi nif»re explicitly recognize their obligation to protect the 
public Interest. We. In the ()ffi<e of Kducatlon, believe that this situation 
offers umny challenges and fruitful opportunities — along with a few pitfalls— 
for the Xathm's uccre<Utlng lH«lles, and we look forward to working cofUH'ra- 
tlvely and constructively on these matters In the future."*'* 



^^"Siiprn note 0. Thin wns ono nf tho explicit rocftinmenflntions of tlio flr<t NVwmnn 
Rf»l>ort. Mtipra noh» 4. Th#» niitloti han hifn Hta^i^cHtcfl elK«*whorp In S*»hlt»n. ProfcHnifmal 
A»^orintiun9-^Thtkr Primnry FvnvUons, 4^ X.V.H. IJar. J. 26. 2S (1973). 



.\ figure qnotw! In F. Dickey & J. .MUler, A Current Perspective on Accroditntion 
no72i. 

HKW Report. Muprn note n at 14. 
Wanl. MHpra finte 2. 
^Snprn notcK 1K4. \U\. 192. 
Pn»mtt. nupra note 203. 
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Thus as acrwUtafion liec^omes a dptprniinant for pllglbllity ff»r fpcloral 
fuiiilH file Vdhintarlfiin ot traditional aciTeditation ainiplv p%-aimraf as a 
lirartical amtter and it becomes the rej<iM)n8lbUity of the federal KO%erii- 
ineiit til assure adherence to standards reflating the piihllf interest, i'on- 
Kress. it would he i-onclu<led, did not intend to deprive the i-xecntive hraurli 
of anfhoriry to assure adequate aee<uninodatiou with the public interest as a 
ennditlon of extending voluntary recognition to a private accredltini? aj?ency 
and the determination of "reliahlllty" Is a sufficiently broad standard for the 
expert aduilnistratlve a>cency to adopt recojrnltlnn criteria re<iulrlnK such an 
accniunio<l;ulon. 

Apponlinc as this line of reasiudnjr nmy he to those who regard tijrhter 
federal standards favorably, it does suffer from a basic, indeiKl fatal, In- 
Hrniity~it finds no support In tlie statutes from which the Commissioner 
derives his authority. 

77#r IhHifff! ririr 

A TrxfuitI AnnUixlH. fniier all th" statutes hearing a publication authoriza- 
tion, the federal role Is limited to deterndniuK that a nationally re<*oKnl55ed 
agency Is a reliable autliorlty as to the quality of education or training 
ofTenHl. Yliis. it was not«Hl earlier, assumes the exlstem-e of such nationally 
recouulzed bodies, that are re<-oKnl2ed initially not by the C\)mnds«loner but 
by the ri»lated acadeudc or {Hlucational couununity. Thus the criteria estab- 
llsheil by the Connuissioner rwiuire acceptance of these bodies. Moat impor- 
tant, tlie ('ounnlssbuier's deterndnation is limited to the aKencys reliability 
coucernintf th«» (fualitjf ot tlie proKrani imderjcolng accreditati<in. While It is 
arguable that palpably every fiu-et of Institutional life concei%-al>ly touehed on 
by the aciTHlitatliin process nmy have some ultimate bearlni? on the quality 
of the program, it is dear that the recoKuithui auhtorlty of the (Commissioner 
is liiDited to accreditatlfui standards directly connected with program quality. 

This distinction is iwrhaps Illustrated in the listing of nine functions 
of aicreditation, noted in tlie Introduction,** only one of whi<*h directly 
relatis to the current program quality — certification that pre-estahlisheil 
standards have been met. It may be helpful to an institution to engaKe In a 
self*<tudy and Indml su«h an enftaKenient seems to be coniprehendiHl In two 
of the functbms listnl by the Cowiniisshaier — creatiuK goals for self-impro%-i»- 
ment and Involving faculty and staff in institutional evaluatbui and planning:. 
However, helptui these instltuth)nal practices are. It Is clear fnun the (Com- 
missioner's list that neither directly concerns the first fun<'tion of uccredltn- 
th»n— certification that pre-existinj; standards ha%-e been attained. 

Lrf/ialativr Uitvnt 

It is mrious that Secretary Illchardson should point out that there has 
not bei*ii an adeipiate appraisal o.' the compatibility of the accreditation 
system witli Ictfislatlve Intent in crontiiipr the recognition-reliance system, 
while the nf!ir»» of Kfiucatlon luH pcrfone proceeded on the assuniptioli that 
Jts :mthurity is fully eoiislsteut with that intent Further, eaeh of the 
reh»v;int statutes has eoneernHl large issues of public prdlcy and savi» for 
thi» disputi» oil spei'iall/ed or «i«neraH>se«l accreditation in health trnifilnK. little* 
eouirri'ssional attention has been devoted to the accreditation isstie. Xeverth<»- 
less. the Ii»^islative histc»ries are, however slender, relatively elear. 

*Ihe KtiiMsui <*I hill established a fadllty upon wliieh state and federal 
n!Uh«»rilii»- could rely. The Keileral role was viewed as ministerial, simply 
14'lyiuu' «in the imuwimisus in the Jti-adenile counniinity of the reliability of 
thi* 2t::i*iny. In aildltl«»n. the \\{hh\ tor pn»teetIou from fly-by-nlKht InstltniloiH 
b:i< roiitiiined ti» bi» a factor. If perha|>s no louder the predominant one, that 
Jusfjtle< u*je of the arereditation-reilauce system and necessarily eoh)rs the 
trovi-nimeiit's ri»le with respeet to thosi* auenciev.^^ Later enaetnients. howevi«i% 
.saw in a<*<*riMUtation more of an afftrinatlve testlm/mlal to Iiistltutioiml quality 
th:in a pr.»tiM*tbui froiu i*ntrepriMieurIal abuse. Thus the aehieveineiit of ac- 
credltati»»n was itself made a desirable Institutional goal fiir federal purposes."' 



"••T«»tt iwiompMn.vlnff not** 21. nuprn. 

w^Thls iiifluitos tho 1072 amendments, c.a* r«»miirks of Hop. Oroon oonrorrilnir tho n*»«Ml 
for inMvi!lfiit!on nf iiri»i»rl»»tar.v foHtlttitlons ''to iivolil tho sltuiitlnn ihiit «p|M'iiri»d Hff*»r 
\Vi>rM War 11 !n th«' 01 hill/* Hear in um JtvfofT the f I mi Me Sttbrommittre, Muprn tutta 150. 
at C,fi4. 

'-"^ Supra ni»ti»» ^^51. 1J!2. 
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i-^i r^^^^ alternatives to a<TmlItatlon-thn.u«h tho 

r i J^?^ through KlvinR r€ast>u«hle iissurance for iis yvt 

ui nvre ittM institutioiw or through obtaining state or fiKleral accrefHratloii 
fni instlnitlciiH hickinu a nationally nw^ni/^Kl accrecliting aueia-y^'aunot 
nisouahiy support a notion of an Inipliecl p(mvr to regulate in the public 
interest suc-h ns uil«ht In* made were no alternatives iirovhhKl. Congress was 
e early aware, howevt-r, the Impact that the existence of tliese alternatives 
Would have <in the acereclltinu affencles.^'* 

Further, the C«»n«ressioual respiiuse to the siMM-ialized-Keneralized aecredi- 
ta Ion dispute lends further supiMu-t to the position arguiuK a limited federal 
role. I.-, must he pointed out that the House report on the abortive I»artnershli> 
for Heilth Aniemlments of VM\7 did not eom-lude (as the Omunittee-s report 
the fo nwin;: year seems to imply), that reliance on accre<ntatIon -consti- 
tutes dehwtion of legislative power" hut rather that -as a practical 
matter It had that effect -to a degree/' Moreover, the comndttee-.s reartlou 
was not to provide greater federal authority over the policies of such Ixidies 
hut simply to add additional accrediting agencies to remedy an apparent im- 
imlauce. As we ohserv»»d earlier, without tlu» testimony <if any regional a<- 
crediting association in the hearings, the Health Manpower Act swndnglv 
recognized those agencies as //rr .vr relinhle. This raises the Interesting ones- 
t on (,f whether the Connnisshnu'r has any authority to denv recognition 
through a revision in criteria, to a non-cuniplylng regional association, at least 
for the purposes of that Act. On this point it should be noted that the <*om- 
missloner has not published separate lists for each of the acts authorizing 
pulillcation and the single list published simply refers to the Korean (51 bill 
and later enactments. 

In sum, the legislative histories do not support the notion of aci-redltlng 
agencies as delegati>s of Federal authority.*^ The history more reasonably 
suggests the *'*mtlnulng reliance on the existing accrediting systems as ii 
taclllty nuich like the use of u rating system of a trade association as part 
of the speclUi-atlons In a government contract. 



C0XCLU8I0X8 

Sropr of the ComminHlonpr'a aulhority 

This study has suggested that the role <.f the Office of Rducatlon In 
recognizing nccre<!ltlng agencies Is llndted by the terms and Intent of tlie 
leglslatiou to a deterndnatlon based largely on acceptance In the acadendc 
community of the organizatlun's reliability In matters of educational quality. 
It 1ms also suggested that the Conualsshmer has ndsc<aistrue<l tluit fuiu^tlon 
as a more general one uf policing the Internal policies of these agencies as a 
condition of finleral recM»gnItlon to bring them In compliance with the Com- 
nusslonerV n.itlons of what Is in the public Interest. Somewhat earlier it was 
notfd that at least a portion of the \m\) revistnl criteria Is not directed to 
whether the agency Is reliable In ascertaining adherence to predeterndned 
standards. This trend Is a«*celerated In the proposed revision now being 
rlrculated. particularly with resjiect to the reipdrement of public mendiershlps 
<.n act'reditatlon governing bciurds and the encouragement of Innovathm. 
Thr nrrtf for rongrrAHioftfiJ roHfthlrrnilon 

While the Offire i»f Hduratlon now seeks to make accrediting agencies 
rosprmsive to the public interest -as opposed to parochial educational or 
pn.fes>i.uml Interest" the legislative histories make It abundaatlv clear 



N///#r»i iiotH 101. 

Tho rp »»iiii^tmpnt nrj?am»Mif is simply \vHghtlp»H innnmiich mt thf rwoni Ik clpar 
fh.it nu» M^'Viint i'onmiltt»'»»H n#«VfT ciinsliifml tb#» iHTriilltatlcueri'liancP MVHh«m at thf 
tjiiM* of th»» 1?»(J ampmlmpnts. Supra niitp ina. IntPrpstlnuLv. it apponrn that thp Opfiprnl 
<«»«iim#'Ij< (imf#» of FlhW prpparpil am! mai!#» avnllnblo a njPtnoranUnm of Jmip 10 I07o 
iMini'iTnliiir tap ilWpjTiitlrtn Imhcip In thp rococnitlon-rpUanrp K.vKtPin. In It the Oflliv rplips 
»Ti thP iniI»>i»pnflP!it rf»l«> of privntp ariTPiiithig agpnrfps tin minimizing any ronstitutional 
erithlPtn. ". . . ifflvntp acpuHPH iirulprtakp to rnvrpdit Hrh«»ols for manv reasons othpr 
than ^♦•flpral aid pllglbility. AriTPilltntion ix gpfiprally conMidprpil to hp thp Blnjjlp moj>t 
ri'Uamo Inalraror of institutional qnnlity In highpr e<l»ratlon. and privntp nrcrpditing 
titrpMclPH play n broad r»l«» apart from thp role plnrpd upon thpm bv thp Mtatatorv 
t*roviMtnnM notPfl atMiVP- In maiiitalninir ami Improving Pilncatlonal HtandanlK. Th'r 
fnirmhaitt »tntnfe» mvrrUt take oogitiznnor of thin iretl'OttahthJieit nf/Mtem.'* (Kmt»lia«iM 
aibfpf!,) Thl« Rtuily roncIndpH that the emphasized language of the General Counsel*'* 
uipmorandura is accurate. 
»w Proffltt, quote accompanying note 210. 
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tliat the system of federal veltance was basort on those aj^encies ftincf ionhm 
precisely In the "service of the narrower educational community.*' Thus 
any alteration In the system so established requires congressional action. 

Moreover, the confli<-t between claims of professional exi)ertlse and public 
nccountuliillty Iv eliKlblllty for federal funds is squarely a matt(»r f<ir 
legislative treatment. It was this kind of issue In health tralnlnj; that resulted 
In the demonopollzatlon of specialized accredltathai. AVhether or not one 
ai?rH»s with the balance struck It is dearly the role of Congress to strike It. 
Thus from an Institutional persjwtlve, whatever one's conclusions of the 
desirability of thf> current recognition-reliance system, one Is justified in 
re^lsterlnfi: dubitanie when an administrative aj^ency seeks, withour IcKlshitlve 
authorization* to prote<^t an Ill-defined "jmbllc iuteresl.** It would, however, 
be prenuiture to suj^«cst the ciintent of such further legislation. That must 
await the detallwl findings of the Brookings study as llluminnteil by discus 
slou of them, and, lu.pefully, by Congressional hearings. 

Mr. KiRK\v(K)i). If there arc any questions, I slmll ho happy to 
answer thiMn. 

O'IIau.v. Thank you vei*y innch. Mr. Kirkwood. 

Mr. Kirkwood. yon speak of a prtjblein at the top ov ]n\}ro i t\u\f 
T would like yon to jjive ns a little more infornnition on. Vjou say 
that many complex universities and romnuinity coUe^res have 
cope with in.stitutional ac(M*editation alon^r w'ith a nuniluM* of .spc- 
rialized or pi'ofessional nccreditiufr afjencies as well. 

Let us take a {*onnnunity rollejore as an cxani])lc. If a I'Oinniunity 
college in my eonfyressional district or Mr. Qnie's rongressionixl 
district was accredited by the Xorth Central Accrediting Commission, 
do they need more for some of these Federal pro^ir.ms? 

Mr. KtRKWoon. In .sonie cases, because of State laws for licensure 
and certification or tho.s<» for qualifying to sit for certain types of 
examinations, the applicants or candidates have to be graduates of 
an accredited i)rogram or .school so that in some cases because of 
those State laws, in addition to institutional or regional accredita- 
tion, the institution must also have certain types of specialized 
accreditations. Xtu^sing, for example, might be an example at the 
community college level in .some States. 

Mr. (VITaha. And in the university regardiiifi: medicai schools? 

ytw KiKKWooD. Very often. Mast of tlie professional schools. 

yiv. 0*IIara. Is there a tendency towards a prolifemtion toward 
the.se kinds of accrediting agencies for the kinds of pmgrams that 
are found in community colleges? For instance, we speak of nui*sing 
as cue exampK Can you think of some other example? 

Mr. Ktkkwood. AVell, of course the whole allied health field 
has been burgeoning in recent years, and with each new specialty 
a new group arises in \rhich it and only it has the api)rova1 to 
authorize or approve a program. There has been n very stuious 

{)roblem in the community colleges, in those part'^ularly with 
icuvy emphasis on allied health studies. 

Mr. O'ITara. I luulerstand. The business of enlisting the accredit- 
ing agencies as enforcement arms of the Federal Government is 
something that concerns me. T had not realized the extent to which 
this was iHMUg done. I wonder if yon could give us some notion 
of just what you have in mind with respect to that complaint. 

Proffltt. quot** nr(»ompnny!nff note 224. 
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Doos it luive to do with the affinuative action fioUl, or aiv there 
others as welW 

Mr. KiUKWooi). WolK in the latest version of the (^nmiissioner s 
criteria for reco^nizin^r a(rre<Htin^ ajrencies, the?v are a couple of 
stipuhitions. One, for example, that accrediting; agency nnist insist 
an iiif^titution has a refund policy. Tliere was a time when wu were 
l)ein<r pressured to S|[)ecify the nature of the refmul policy, and we 
refused to do that snnply because we do not see it as ouV position 
to take over the policynmlcing authority of an educational institu- 
tion. We have not done that in our accrediting activities, and we 
are not interested in doing it now. 

But there is a stipulation that unless we include, in our criteria 
for reviewing an institution that it liave a very elearly stated 
refund policy, this wouUl he one of the criteria on whicli perhaps 
we light I )e denied recognition by the Commissioner. The point 
was mentioned on discrimination, *that we must make very clear 
that there shall be no discrimination on tlie basis of sex, race, or 
any other unnecessary attributes. 

The point I think is that these niv first steps. But once we begin 
seeing to it that in.^titutions have eliis or that then the question 
arises, what next and how far? I think there is now some very 
serious misgivings on the part of many of us that the Federal 
(fovernment may see itself moving into accrediting activities. 

Mr. (KHaua. *Vou see, you present us with something of a di- 
lemma. You say on the one hand that you don't want the Foderal 
(fOvernment— you decrv the wav in which the Federal Govern- 
ment is calling upon t)ie acci*edfting agencies to adop certain cri- 
teria as part of the accrediting process or being m danger of 
losing their a])proved status. Also, on the other hand, you sug- 
gested in your presentation that you don't wani the Federal Govern- 
ment to get into what amounts ot the accrediting business. You 
call attenion to the paper by Afathew Fiiikin which I haven't had 
a <'hnnce to reml yet. so I c*airt comment on that. 

But you say the greatest threat in co-optation is the possibility 
of placing the Federal (iovernment directly in a position to take 
over the ac<-rediting piwess. Then you say that the Xewnian C^om- 
missioirs recommeiulations \vould simply extend the Federal (rov- 
ermnent V rol;' into ac*crediting, inevitably, thereby increasing its 
(•ontrol over postsecondary education. 

So. all right. On the one hand we continue to make the accredit- 
ing agency the arm of the Federal compliance. But you say if you 
a<lopr the Xewnian dual approach, you make the Federal Govern- 
ment the accrediting agency, and that is bad. Ytui suggest we ought 
to get more States to adopt the standards, that we miglit go for 
the HKGIS examination, although I m not so sure that f- entirely 
different from what Xewnian suggests. 

What would be the difference, really. l>etween the proposal put 
forward by Dr. Dickey with respect to a review of the IIKGIS 
in format ioii and a determination of eligibility on that basis? 
Wouldn't that l)e consistent with the Newman recommendation? 
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Mr. KiTiKwoon. AVell. the only nuMition of accmlitatioti in tin* 
}|p«-oiHl Nownmn rcpoi-t is rather limited. It is difficult to jud^ro 
Umv was to l)e n full separate report on ac<-reditati<)u iirt-pared 
by the Aewuiau Conunissiou. the f-eeoud Newman Conmiission. hut 

iViv'VV "'■^'''* " <l<*»-rilH' the use of tin; 

HhUKS i-eport in lijrljt of the statenien't that was heina discussed 
«»v Air. Pulton, there would he a verv similar use. One of the 
dilemnuis you point out is real, and we have discusse*! it at some 
len^rth. we heinjr the staff nu'ml«TS and president of the fe<leration 
rouucd an<l niemhers of the Newman Commission, about -2 vears 
ajro. One of tlie problems over which we reallv frrappled extensively 
without very successful results was the problem of <lra\vinjr a line 
between <letcrminin.ir the essentials that the (Jovernment nee<ls to 
kiMuv m order to inve^t its tnnds in an institution or nuike it eli- 
.L'lbh* tor partifi{)Mtion. and makinjr value jiul^rments about the 
<iualitv of the institution. Many of the Xev man people airreed that 
It wouhl l)e very dinitult to draw the line. 

Now. the tises of (•onr^e that they wonhi be interested in makinjr 
of such information are (juite <lillerent from the uses we are inlei^ 
<-ste<l in makinjr. We are really nuich more concerned with the in- 
ternal workin^r and developnu-nt an<l <jualitv of the institution and 
ui fucditatin«r the achievement of that <|ualitv, whereas the Gov- 
ernuieni is concerne<l primarily with stability "and with continuity. 

.Vow. if sonu> way couhl be devised— an<i I think the HECJI.S 
form may be a way of doinji that— it would to a considerable ex- 
tent eliminate the need for value judpnents being nnule at tlie 
Federal level. 

Mr. If we could work out a comhination between inde- 

pemleut accredit injr ajreucies antl the examination of the HEGIS 
form to deternune some other thin^rs, that mi^jht be a fairly sen- 
.«ivlo approach. I want to take a ^ro<Ml hard look at the HKCiIS 
form ami try to <leterniine just what kinds of thinjrs <'oid<l be done. 

I airre<' with you. I don't want that Federal (toveriunent ficttin^r 
into the asse.«<sment of (puility. with the Office of Education ^rettin«r 
into the asse.'wnu'ut of the <iuality of the acadenii<- pro^jrani. 1 
would think that the Federal role'mi^rht be one of .simply requir- 
injr truthful advertisinjr and requirin^r that certain kinds of in- 
fornuition be made available to prospective studeiits about what 
the dropout rate at the in.stitution is, the munber that complete 
their trainin^r. their pro^rrams, and perhaps sonu! information 
about what hapnened to those people after they pot out. Then it 
is up to the student, once it is an accredited in.s'f itution. it is up to 
the stiulen^ to decode if be feels that it provides the kin(ls of oppor- 
tunities that he wants. 

Mr. KiaKwtH)!). There mijiht be another way of jjettiufr at the. 
problem, and it is not necessarily related to accreditation. I think 
perhaps one of the jrreatest weaknesses in our massive educational 
structure today i: in the area of counselin^r. This I think yon will 
rc(ognize is where we have the most work to do. There are many 
of us who are bejrinnin^ to think in terms of havin^r. instead of 
concentrated counselinjr services \vithin the hijrli .«chool or ele- 
mentary schf)ols. of developin^r eommunity educational counselinjj 
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centers where a preat deal of useful information oonltl he avn li- 
able to students or to prospective students or to their parents. I 
think ni some ways this would help to eliminate the mis ud'rments 
or mistakes tliat so many people make hy jroinpr to what' ma v he a 
(piesttonalile or m some cases even a woi-thless kind of edu<-ational 
institution. 

Mr. ()*H.\nA. I think that is a iirohlem. and 1 don't know that 
a eonununity-hasefl conct-pt would he anv hetter a svstcm. 'I'iiat is 
a separate issue. 

Mr. KiuKwoon. .V whole separate issue. 

Mr. O'IIaua. .V very complex and diflicult one at that. I cer- 
tainly a«rree with you that one of the steps we onjrht to he takin-r 
IS to enconiajrc the States to (h'velop improved liccnsinfr pro.v< hirer. 
I think we oujrht to cncoura^r,. tiie adoption of the K.C.S. statute 
<u- somethinjr sunilar to it. One of tiie ich-as that I have lu-en 
talkiri;; ahout. m the prxvss of thinkinjr out hmd during' tliesu 
heannjrs, lias been the notion of hijrhei- educati.mal revenue sharimr 
which ycm pve a certain amount of ntom-y to tiie Sfate and saT, 
all ryrht. use tins to improve your svstem.* improve the opuortimi- 
ties for citizens of your State to ol)tain po^tsecondarv ethicatiou, 
and you fit it in with whatever system von have adopted. 

Of course you could impose conditions on the State instead of 
«me State haviiifr a tough licensure law for which you have ade- 
«iuate enforcement caj)ability and actual enforcement. 

Mr. KinKW-ooi). Quite frankly, I think that is the only way it is 
jroiiijr to iK' hrmiffht about. I doirt think in most cases there are 
eiiouiLdi peoph-- in many of the States who are aware of or suffi- 
ciently concerned about this problem. I think if the procedure you 
outlined could he estahUshed, it would move things much more 
raimlly. 

Mr. (VIlAnA. Mr. Quie. do you have any questions^ 
Mr. Qi tK. Yes. We looked at accreditation of vocational-technical 
schools in 11)7± "We felt the i-egional agencies were moving too 
slowly. So we gave tiie authority for the States and technical 
s<'Iio<)ls to do their own accreditation. 

Did that have any effect on the regional agencies to .«peed up 
their efforts for becoming accreditated for these nost.secondarv 
schools i ^ 

I am .surpri.sed it was as i-ecent as 1972 
that this «jue.<;tioii came up. because all of the regioiials have been 
working with vocational and technical institutions since the early 
l!»0(>'s. They have done it in somewhat diffeient wavs. but in coii- 
tra.st to the point Mr. Fulton made, the North Central Commission, 
f<u' example, has worked for vocational institutions for several 
years now. All of the other regionals have done so similarlv. Some 
have been working with tiiciii as long as .'}<) years. The problems 
vary considerably. Hut I think there was a great deal of mi.^uiider- 
.standing and in some ca.sis perhaps misinfoiniation ahout the role 
of regionals with respect to vocational education. 

Mr. QiiK. I)(M's that happen in Xortli CentraH For example, 
Minnesota <litln*t have a'ly vocntional-tech s'-hools that were 
a<*<*redited. 
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Mr. KiRKWoon. I can't romoml)er whether it was Minnesota or 
Wisconsin. One of the two fii-st had to develoj) their own program 
of vocational s(»hools and so on. But hiter they did develop a very 
close working; relationship with the North Central Commission. 
As far as I know, the schools out there have fared very well under 
the acrr(»ditinfr program. 

Mr. QriK. I thought that was Michijran? 

Mr. KiuKWoni). Xo. 

AFr. QriK. Weren't the Mi(»lufran sch(K)ls the first ones that were 
accredited under the North Central Commission f 
Mr. KiRKWooD. I think so. 

^fr. Qi iK. Is there a possibility that your orfranization and the 
National Connnission on A<rreditntion will mer^fe? 

Mr. KiRKWooi). As Mr. Dickey said, there are plans under wa^v, 
and the agreement has Ijeen reached in .strong terms now to join 
these two organizations inio a simple ag(»ncy to he known as the 
Council on Postsecondary Kduoation. Our target is to have it in 
effect in operation on January 1, 1975. 

>Ir. QriE. Is there any possibility this would move for mono- 
lithic decisionmaking there the same as the Federal Government? 

Mr. KiRK\vooD. Well, anythin/r is possible in this world. I should 
never sav it isn't. Hut I tlunk it is quite unlikely, because we have 
such a diversity of representation. There will be a board of this 
council comprised of :J6 membens, some of whom will l>e representa- 
tives of institutions, .some of whom will be apjpointed by various 
public agencies and some of whoiii will be citizens with no rela- 
tionship to any agency whatsoever. At least a quarter of the total 
board will be public representatives with no direct involvement in 
e(hu»ation as such. 

I think the diversity in our federation council (for example, we 
have approximately a quarter of our mcml)ership which is public 
n^prost^ntativcs and there were, many p(»ople who for many years 
wert* uneasy about the idea of bringing non-educators in accredit- 
ing activities), our experience with punlic representatives has jimt 
Ihhmi marveloiLs. They add a diinension of pei*si)ective, a question- 
ing and challenging point of view which I think is highly desir- 
able, and I hope will w continued in the new council. 

Mr. QriE. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. O-IIaka. Thank you. 

Mr. KiRKWooD. Thank you very much. 

[Material on the merger of the two organizations follows:] 



Vhxm have been approved to merge the two national assmiatlnns currently 
rcsiHm'iihlc for rmirdinatin^ and monitoring accreditation of postsecondary 
institutions and proprramH. 

In official actions taken respectively in Chicago and Atlanta, the board of 
thi» National Commission on Accrediting (NCA) and the Council of the Federa- 
tion of R<^onal Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education (FRACHE) 
approved in principle a merger of the two organlzatlona Such a step has 
been discussed for several yearSt but the details have been worked out by a 
sitecial liaison committee which was appointed last September. 
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11m» new organi7.ation, to be known as the Council on Postsecondary Accredi- 
tation ((:ui*A>, will eiiibrac-t? a wider spectrum of accnHlltlug activities than 
herHoforo fii«a«ed in by either organization. It will also Include on Its 
Kovernini; hoard representatives from both the non-protlt and proprietary 
s<«ctor« of hi«hvr itlucation. Kp<»cialisfiod and prof<»sHionnl groups, trade anil 
t<»chnlcal whoolK, the Federal and state governments, college trustees, and 
publir Htl^SfMis. 

Tho new Council is designed to l»e a national nongoverinnenttil hodv for 
Hwuring that all acemliting activities afTi^cting poststHrondary edueatioii an* 
condtictwl in a professional and equital»le immner, therebv lending a greater 
assnraniM* to both tlie HlU(?ational e«)innmnity and to tire public at lai-ge that 
the Institutions are delivering quality educational offerings. 

A hallmark of the accrediting pnicess has been its eapacltv to prfumite 
InHtltutional ami programuuitic improvement. This will be a nnitiniied ovenill 
|mn«wt» of the new Council, according to Frank G. Dicker and Robert Kirk- 
wood, Kxecutive Directors respectively of NCA and FIIACIIK. The new 
C(mm?ll will not itself serve as an accrediting agency of institutions or their 



In expressing their pleasure at the prospwt of the merger, the Directors 
said that both economy an<l etflcien<»y will Im» achieved. A saving of $10U.000 
annually to the institutions In mendiership dues is anticipated. The formation 
of one unified natiomil body thnmgh which all postseeonda rv educational 
acereillting a<?tivltles can be coonlimited an<l to which all accrediting proldems 
naiy be channeh»d is ext»e<rte<l to strengthen nongoveriunental aecrtMlitatlon 
slKidilcantly. 

As pro|M>se<l. the merger plan calls for Cf)PA to be fully oiM^rative by .Tnnuary 
1. 1H75. liatitication of the bylaws by various cfinstituent organizations Is 
expected to be timilixed in November or early DeceinlMT. Formal dissolution 
of NCA and FUACHH and merging of assets and some staff will iM*<'ur con- 
currently with incorponitbia of the new organizatbm. 

Dana H. Hamel, ChanceUor of the Virginia State (\»mnnmity Oollege System, 
was chairman of the conindttee which develope<l the detailed merger plan 
Starving with him were Loids T. Henezet. President State T-niversity of New 
York at Albany: Donald Blanchard, Vice PreKi<lent, Sunbeam Corporation: 
Lloyd IL KlHott. President. The Ct-orge Washington Vidversity: Thomas J. 
Ginley, Secretary. Council an Denta. Kducation of the American Dental As.^o. 
elation: Robert 11 Ramsey. .Ir.. Dinn'tor of PIvaluation. Comiidsslon on Insti- 
tutlons of Iligber Education. New Englan<l Association of Schools and Colleges: 
and .J. L. Zwlngle, President-Kmeritus of the Association of Governing BoanbJ 
of Cnlver.sith»s and Colleges. 



Tin* XCA was foundisl In lOtO at the request of c*)lleg!ate institutions to 
serve as their national agents for n»cngnizing professional groups to accredit 
Hp»K-lallzed programs of instruction within the Institutions— such specialties 
as medicine, law. engineering and dentistry. Since World War 11 nmiiy pro- 
fessional groups have been vylmr for the priviieire of condm^ting these spe- 
cialized .nccreditatlons. f)ne res|Htnsihi!ity of the XCA h.Ms been to review the 
actlvHIcM of iH»tltionln*-r profe.v{sional tfronps and where Judged necessarv. to 
assign the accredltimr authority to the best (lu.allfled. In doln:r so the *NCA 
li:is striven to promote « consistency of (|uality amonir accredited educntbuun 
pro^nims. To dat«». tlie XCA has recognized tit} pn»fessional nn<l .vpeciailzed 
airencies to accredit prognuns. Only flv<' have been recognized in the past 
citrbt ye.Mrs although as mnny ;is fifty have applied. 

The FU.Vf'IIK al.*io liejjan in 1010 as a forum for discus.<5ion and excbanise 
of Ideas and information ainomr the regional accrHllting conunis^ions In the 
T'nlted States. (There are now nine such commissions related to six regional 
assiM-lations.) lliese comnd.sslon.s; for almost a c<»ntury, have had the n».<«pon- 
siblllty for accre<lltlng the pid»llc and private non-profit instltutlor.s of higher 
edunition in the Xation and Its territories. The education explosion of the 
lOfiO's caused these autonomous commissions to seek greater cooullnatlon of 
accrediting policies and procedures reorganized and strengthened, a fidbtlme 
stafr was anthorlzed, and a national office was oponed In Waihlngton In 
September, 1972. 



programs. 
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Bylaws and Finance Plan fob the Council ox Postsecondaby Accreditatiox 

(Approved by the Executive Committees of Federation of Regional Accrediting 
CnnmilHsions of Higher Kdueathm and National Commission on Accrediting; 

Irvamblc 

PcistsfKf»n<lttry education in the t*n!t<Kl Htates derives its strength and 
excellem**' from the nniqm* and diverw character of its manv individnal 
in»titiiti(ms. Snch rumlities are hest sustained and extendn! hy the freedom 
of thes«» iustinitions tr> <letenuine their own ohjt?ctlves and to exi)eriment in the 
ways an<l means of e<lucation within tlie framework of tlieir resi>ective authority 
and res|Kinsil)i!Ities. 

VwhlU' as well as educational needs mnst l)e served simwltaneonslv in 
determining and fostering standards of iimility and integrity in the institu- 
tions and sueh siH»cia!ized programs as they offer. Accreditation, conducted 
tlirongh nongovernmental institutional and spwhilizwl agencies, provides a 
umjtu* means for meeting these needs. 

The rDimell cm Postseeondary Accreditation Is a nongovernmental organl'/a- 
tliiu Inteu'led to foster and faeilltate the role of these ac<Tedltlng agencies In 
prcmiotlng and ensuring the <iuallty and diversity of Amerlctm pi>stsecondary 
edticatlciu. The accrediting agencies, while established and supiM»rted by thelV 
mendHTshlp. are intended to serve the broa<ler Interests of society as well. 
To achieve theKe ends, the Ctumcll recognizes, c(K>r<ilnates, and iH>rlodlcally 
revleWM the work of Us memfier acere<Ut!ng agencies, determines the appni- 
prlntcness of existing or prf)posed accrediting activities, and iierforms other 
n'lated fimctlons In accord with the ffdlowlng bylaws: 

ARTICLE I— X.VMK, SEAL, AND OFFICES 

Sr(\ /;«/. Xamr. 

The name of this organization Is tlie Comicll of Postsecondary Accre<lltation, 
Inc. (hereinafter referred to as the '•Cotmcir'). a nonprofit corporation or- 
ganl'AMl imder the District of (!ohnnbln X(m-Proflt Corporation Act exclusively 
for iHliicatlonal, scientific, research, mutual improvement, and professional 
purposes. 

Km 1:02. Seal 

The seal of the corporation sfiall be clrctdar In form and shall bear on the 
\mn*v portion of the outer circle the title of the Coimcll and on the lower 
portlcm of the outer circle the words "Washington, D.C." In the center of the 
seal shall api»ear the words •Torimrate Seal." The Board of the Council 
(hereinafter referred to as the "Board") may change the form of the seal 
or the inscription thereon at Its dlscrethm. 

Sr(\ !:03. Offlrra, 

The principal office of the Coimcl? .shall be located in Washington, D.C. Li 
flc<M>rd with the corporation laws of the District of Columbia, the Council 
may liave other offices within or without the District of Columbia as the 
Boanl may from time to time determine. 

ABTICr.E ir — PfRPORE 

The Cmmcll shall have the nece.s.Mary and Incidental powers to carry i>ut 
Its corp(»rate purposes. am«>ng which shall he to: 

( a ) l*romote the Improvement of iK>8tsec«mdary e<lucatlon. principally through 
the prtjcesa of accreditation and such other means as It .shall devise; 

(b) Review c(mtlnimusly the accrediting practices of all its members to 
assure the Integrity and consistency of their policies and procedures and to 
safemiard the freed«>m and quality of po.st.secondary educational Institutions 
ami projrrams: 

(c) l*rom(ite the interests of the e<hicatlonal consumer. Incltidlng provisions 
for direct public r4»presentntlon in the <*ondtict of the affairs of the (!oim<»ll : 

(d) Develop systenmtlc procedtires f«ir recognizing Instlttitlonal an<l .special- 
ized uccn-dltlng agenck»s : 
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actlvmes. to )i» Inip enientfd by the appropriate uwmher ukM-s or rPKi., al 
coiunilsKlons. in the host Interests of the tHlut-aHonul InstltutK.ns affe'C • 

ft) insure that each member atcre<Htlng acenev of the CouncH sbtli t.n.viih. 
cl«,r y deflmMl proc-edures for handlinK aieals throu«f <lur,S.He«« ' ^ ^ 

IK) F.stJil) lHh. promote, or direct research progrunis for the piirpos*. of fni. 

I) Kepresent ami speak for postswoM<hiry accreditation at tlie national 
level provi,led. however that this xhall n..t prwUnle indivhbml %iews of v 
.rKanlziitional member of tlie (,',«mc» or of any member of the Board f "m 
behiR pre-sentwl before any Bovernmentiil or other body 

tu-l-'LVuvllV^''^ "'i lnf«>rniafi..nal proKram to j.romote understan.lInB and efTec- 
t ve utilization of the a.-.-r«HtInK proc-ss. UwhuUnn Hit n.»t IhuIt.Ml to coll -t- 
tlou pul.lK-ntion. and distribiiti.m of infornmtlon iH-rtlnent t.» accreditation- 
» n'l«»n' an<l distrlbiite annnaily a list of member m-creditinK aKendes- 

«1» I rovi<le for perio<Hc pid)li<ati<»n an<l distribution of a listiuK of -il 
Institutions au<l proKHims ac<-n'dlteil by niead)er-jiKencies • 

tmi fudertake such other <lesirable an<I appropriate m-tivities as the 
iMianl may determine. 

AHTK'I.K HI— .\<CUKI)IT.\TI<).V 

Kach member of the (.•(umdl shall have the resiKnisibility as determine<l by 
the Hoanl f<)r the evaluation an<l accmlitation of iK)stswoa<inrv institutions 
«•!• programs. Ilie ac<-rwlltatlon of a iM)stse<-on(hiry institution or proL'raui bv 
one mend.er of the Cum-U shall be nn-oKiM by all other nieud.era: provi LmI 
however that sii<-h recoBuitlon shall not in any manner lufrinKe upon the 
iidciH-mlenco of eacli institiition to cho..se or a.lmlt stu.lents in a.-coniancc 
with its own p.»n<-les. Tlie Coimcil shall s<.rve in a rwoBuizimr. reviewinu 
and coordinatinB capacity but shall n.»t be an accre<litinK agency for imllviduai 
lustiMitions or educational proKranis. 

AnriCLE IV — MEMBERSHIP AND OtYICERS 

srfl. H:Ot. McmhcrHhlp. 

The Council membership initially Bhall consist of the member ac<-re<litinc 
coiuniiKsi..us of the I.e<ierati.)ii (»f KcKiomil A<-cr«litinB (^Humissiona of IIlKher 
hducathm f HIA( HK) ami the accrwlitiuB aRencies of the C.amcll of Special- 
izcd AccrdltinK Aften.-ies (CSAA) recoRuized by the Xational Commisslou on 
A«cr«MlitlnK as of January 1. 1075, aii<l the a<-creditin>r commissions of the 
American Ass.k- ution "f Bible ColleBes (AARC). the Asso<-iati<m of Imleiw-ndent 
( ..lleucM an« Sch..»ls (AICS) the National Assts-iatiou of Tra.le ami Tw-hni ■ 
Schofds (NATTS). and the Xational Home Studv Council (MISC) 

The Board shall establish iHdicies an<l procedure.' for adniittinB "new mem- 
bers to the (oundl. Membership in. the Council shall be sviiononious with 
rec()Knition by the Board of an ajrency's accreditinsr activities, which shall be 
.<ubjw-t to perlmli(! review. an<l may be obtaine<l or terniinatHi onlv ! v a 
two-thirds vote of the total membership of the Boanl. * * 

tire .J;02. Ojfffrirn. 

nmivtH of the Omncil shall be the officers of the Board as hereinafter 

ARTICLE V— THE BOARD 

Srr, rt:Oi. Onxrrnl poivera. 

The nctlvlties of the Cmincll shnM ho /imnajied hv lt« Board All the 
eopornte powers, except as otherwise -a. vl ied for In th<^' Articles of Ineornorn- 
tifin ami these h.vlnws. shall he and f»re nerehy vestefi in and stmJl he exerolved 
by the Hoard as provide<i Iv. the Articles of Incorporation of the Couiicil. " 
Ser. :1:0Z Xumher and QualiO^caiionft, 

The Hnjiri shall consist «>f 'M\ members ch«»sf»n with due regard fnv irwtitutionaL 
«<M)Kraphir pri»fe.-JK|f,iinl, ;nid oth<»r considernlinns anpniprhite to en-iiriuc broad 
repn»sfntnti«»n as fiillows: ^ 
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Instittitional reproseututiviM: 

(a) 2 appointed by the pc^stsopondary accrediting cnnuuif<*«ii)ns in 
each geographienl area (Middle States, New England, North 
Central, Northwest, Southern, and W(»stern) as determined hy 
the respective conunissions with preference urged I hut tho>e ap- -^mounf 

pointed he heads of institutions 12 

(h) 1 each appointed by: 

American Asxiciation of Community and Junior (/olh»ges 1 

American Association of State Colleges and Tniversities 1 

Association of American Colleges 1 

Association of American Tniversiti^M 1 

Association of Urban l*niversiti<»s 1 

Natitmal Association of State Universities and land-grant 

C(»lleges... 1 

ir) I appointed by the Board of the American Council on Kducu- 

ti(m > 1 

(fl) 4 appointed by the Council of Specialized Accrediting Agencies- . 4 
ic) 1 appointed by: 

American Association of Bible Colleges 1 

Association of Independent Colleges and Schoi>ls I 

National Association of Trade and Technical Schools 1 

National Hcmie Study (.*ouncil 1 

Public representatives: 

(/) 2 appointed by the Kducatitin Commission of the States 2 

{(/) 1 named by the U.S. Conunissioner of Kducation from the Ad- 
visory Committee on Accreditation and Institutional Kligibil- 

ity.. 1 

(h) 1 appointed by the Association of (tuverning Boards of Uni- 
versities and C(»llegt»s > , 1 

(/) to be selected from otitside the academic i)r accrediting ciun- 
mnnity by the board at its first meeting and thereafter by the 
board iis it shall determine 5 

Total membership of the board 36 

Staff persons of the agencies represented in the Cotmell may attend meetings 
and S4»rve as consultants or observers but shall not be meml>ers of the Board. 
Kxeeiitives and/or repre.sentatives from other accrediting or educutionai con- 
stituencies, e.g., members of the Ccnmcil of Regional School Accrediting <-om- 
niisslonsj or the State Higher Education Executive Otiicers organization* also 
may be invited to Board meetings as obser^'ers. 

Bcc. S:OS. Terms of offlce. 

(a) 'ilie tenn of office of each Board member shall normally be for three 
years. However, to assure that approxiumtely one-third (>f the Board shall he 
elected each year, the Board shall make provisions for deciding which initial 
menilw»rs shall serv«» for t(»rms of l"ss tln!n three years. 

tb) Xo member shall serve more than* two consocutlve three-year term.«. 

n-> Kaeh person sehnied for membership m the iioard shall be given written 
noticf of his appointaicnt by the I'reshlent of the Council. 

(d) A Board n)eniber shall !)e<*onie ineligible to S4»rve if he changes profes* 
S!on:U positions and assumes professional duties outside the jurisdietiim whirh 
provided for his initial .*<eleetion to the Bcmrd. 

n») TnexpiriMl terms of Htiard uiembors shall Ih» filled in the same nuinner 
in will 'h the original selection was nmde and such new apiK)intees shall a.s.snme 
of!i«*e i.iunediately. 

(f) Except for the memliers selected to the initial Board under the,«{o bylaws, 
all of whom shall a.ssume office at a called organixatlnnal meeting, all new 
members of the Board shall take ofilce immediately following the annual 
meeting of the Board. 

Hrf\ r,:0.i, OfflrrrH of thr^ hoard, tennn, and anticH. 

(Mficers of the Board shall be a CImirman, a Vice Chairman, and a Se<*retary- 
Treasurer, each of whom shall be electe<l at an annual meeting by the full 
Board, shall serve for terms of two years, and shall lie eligible for reelection 
for one additional term. They shall take oflSce immediately following the anntial 
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Uinirniiiii ns prwriliHl In these hyliiws. lU, nlsd .shall iicrfurin such othf»r 
uuiivs as may he assigned tf» hlni hy the Chalrnum. 

te> Th«? Swretary-Trea surer shall iK»rfom sum duties ns are usuallv 
iitteiidnnt upiai this dlflre ov as nniy In* (h^leuated ur assl^rned hint hv the 
i liiilrnuiu. In the ahsenee «ir dlsahlUty of the SiHTetary-Treasuwr the <'halrnuin 
or Mee C'hairiaan may sIku all impers nornmlly requIrluK the sitfuature of the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

ill) Ui»Kular Meetliij:.s. The Hoard shall have an annual meetin;: and sueh 
other meetings as may he mn^essary at the time and place de.s-|;jnated hv the 
Hoard. Written notice shall he given at least ten (10) duvs prior to 'each 
nuH»tInjc. 

ih) Spochil Mi>etinfjs. Siwlal meetings of the Board may he called hv the 
i halrman (or tho President ixrtluK as his a^Hit) or at the re«iuest of anv ten 
nu) mend»ers of the Hoard. The Preshlent shall fix the thue and plac'e for 
Kp«K»Ial meetlnK.**, Written notice shall he given at least ten (10) davs prior to 
each spiH lai nu»etinK. 

Srr, ii:OG, Quorum and manner of activf;. 

Fifty-one ijen-ent (51%) of tlie Hoard memhership shall c»>n8titufe a quorum 
for puriMises of carrying on the work nt the H(»ard. Kxc<»pt ns nuiy he other- 
wisft provIde<l in these hyhiws, acthais shall he taken on alBrnmtlve vote of a 
majority of the memhers of th4» Board pre.sent at anv regular or .special 
meeting. ProiKisals for action may hi? plnce(i hefore the BonrU hv any of Its 
offleers or memhers or any mend)er of the Council. Routine matters will he 
actefi upon at the same nu'etlng where they are pre.vented. Major suhstantlve 
proiMisalH f»rdlnarily will not he acted upf>n at the meeting at which tliev are 
first liitroiluced unless they have lH»en circulated to all Boani memlier« at 
least fifteen (15) days prior to the meeting, or unle.<is such action is approved 
by two-thirds of the memhers present and voting. 

The draft ndnutes of the Board shall be sent to each memher thereof, tfi 
each mendier of the Ciamcll, uud to such other agencies or individuals as the 
Board nuiy designate. The dr;rt minutes of the Board, or of any conunlttei! 
then»of. shall nt»t herome the offielal minutes of the Board or .s-urh e(mnnittee, 
as the cas<» may hr, until approved hy the Board or such conuuitlcc present 
at the meeting for whirh the minutes are prepared, 

SfT, Jf:OS. ('ffinftruHfiiion, 

Board memhers sliall receive no c<.mpensatli>n for their s<»rviiTS, hut shall 
Im* n»inihurs»Ml for travel and ntluT ncces.sary expenses lutMirred when per- 
fonain;C .'^ervires fur the B«»ard, 



Sf i\ H:OI, Mrmhrrahii}, HcHion, and icnnn of off!rr, 

Th«»n» shall hf an Kxecutlvc <'onnnittee of the Btiard couuhisciI of seven 
mendiers to Im-hido <*ha!rn)an, Vh-e <'hnlrnmn, an.l Secretary-Trea surer, 
ami four other nu»mhors of the Board. It Is expeited that the Kxecutive 
ruaimlttce will he hr^adly represiMitatlve of the const !tuench»s represented 
on the Bfuird. The ofhrers and tjthei niendiers of the Kxi^-utlve Connnittee 
shall he eler'ted at an annual nu'ctlng of the Board to serve for two ye;irs and 
are eligihie for election to one other term. They shall take office inuuHliately 
following the anauul au»eting at which they are elected, 
4X'-005— 7r, 10 
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Ser, 0:02. General potvers, 

Tbi» Executive Committee j»haU have nml may exerelxe all of the powers 
ot the Hoard during the Interim period between meetin^H of the Board, 
except the Kxeeutive Committee shall not have the power to amend the^e 
bylaws or to pass on membership or discontinuance of membership. The 
Hoard umy specifically reservf* certain powers to Itself, or spcclflcally assign 
them to other committees ov officers. 

^Vc. 6:03. MrvtingH. 

The Kxeeutive Comnilttei» shall meet at least semi-annually and at 8uch 
other times as may Ijecome necessary. Meetings of the Executive Committee 
may be called by the Chairman, or In ills absence or disability by the Vl<i» 
(*halriiian. Written notice shall be given a minimum of five days before such 
meetings to each meml)er of the Executive Committee at his atldress shown 
on the rec!>rds of the (!ouncll, except that the written notice amy l)e waived 
provliled an emergency exists and each conuulttee member Is otherwise 
notified. A nmjtjrlty of the membership t)f the Executive Conuulttee shall 
constitute a quorum. 

*Vfr. Urporting, 

The I^xecutlve i'ommlttw shall report to the Board at each of the Hoard's 
regular or spwial mei»tlngs presenting a summary of the conuulttee's activities 
since the last previous meeting of the Board. 

Krr. Compensation. 

Members of the ExHUtlve Committee shall receive no compensation for 
their services but shall be reimbursed for travel and other nece.s.sary expenses 
Incurred In fullilUng their duties as committee mend)ers. 

AKTin.E VII — An.MlNISTB\TION 

Km 7:0t. The prcsMvui, 

The Board shall appoint a President to serve at Its pleasure as the chief 
exeinitlve staff officer of the Council, and .shall fix the duties, responsibilities, 
and emoluments of the iK)sltlon. 

The I*resl<lent shall provide leadership in carrying on the work of the 
Council, shall represent and express the views of the Council when and 
where approprhite, and shall serve as the custodian of the corporate records. 
He shall see that all notices are duly given In accordance nith these bylaws 
or us required by law; arrange for meetings, printing, mailing, and the like: 
serve as an ex officio member of all committees of the Council; keep the 
official minutes of all meetings of the Board, the Executive (Committee, and 
all special committees: and coordinate Council studies and research projects. 
He shall receive and collect dues and other obligations to the Council, pay 
Its debts, nmnage Its assets, and otherwise perform the functions of business 
nmnager. , , 

In addition, the President shall perform such other duties as may be 
assigned by the Board or the Executive Cumndttee to effectuate the cor|)o- 
rate purposes of the Council. 

Sec. 7:02. Staff. 

The President shall appoint professional and support personnel as needed 
in consultation with and on terms approved by the Executive Coinndttee. 

See. 1:03. Annual report. 

The I»resldent shall nmke each year at the anmml meeting a written report 
on the affairs of the Council. Such report shall be made to the Board, which 
nuiy authorize Its further distribution. 

ARTICLE Vni— KINANCKS 

Sri\ s:0!. hnrn. 

The B'mrd shall be responsible for the finances of the Council, shall fix 
the dues nr assessments to l>e levied for Its sup|M)rt, anrl shall be empowi'red 
tu sn-k and ac<»ept fluids fmm varlotis .sources If and when tleenuHl dt»slrahle 
fur carryiir^ nn the purposes of the Council. 

Srf\ s:o>. liuilgvt. 

The \Ux\v*\ shall apprnve an aimual budget f"r the nperatiuu of the 
Cf.um'il. U sliall also upi»n)Ve emergency appnipriatiiins ami/or assessujents. 
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StT. SHIS. Audit. 

f.» Lii . ^ / autlltor or firm shall Hijbnilt a wrltti'n renort 

liiimw lately foiiowlnR the ,.nd of each fiflcal year. Copies of tL wrlttHn rn rt 
1 oanl "^"T. available t(, each me,, be! 7tul 

f». n.^^^^^ "V" «l»a" be pirculated to each menil«.r of 

iiegliLS ou Jnly 1 each year and ends on June 30 of the 8uc(reedlng yeur. 

ARTICLE IX— -OTHER COMMITTEES 

The Board, In addition to the Executive Committee, mnv establl-<h such 
other c<.im„ltfee.s and assign their duties as It deems necSrv t.rcirry out 
the functions of the Hoard or the Council. Members of such c<fmmltteJ7n S 

SlltTnf m:1.?/'JT ""ril- eonimlttee moSrers 1 
S S reimbursed by the Council, except as other- 

ARTICLE X — POWER OF ATr0R>rEy 

The Chairman. Vice Chairman, Secretary-Treasurer, an<l President shall 
havo author ty as attorney In fact to execute ami acknovvle<lRe on behalf of 
J!.r«M?nf <locuments or other Instruments In connection vvVtl the 

operatl ms of the corp<iratlon as approved generally and speclllcally by the 
hxi'cutlve Committee or the Board. t'.«.»wauo' oy uit 

ARTICLE XI — B0N0I>r0 

The Secretary-Treasurer, President, and such other officers and employees 
as nniuired by the Board shall be bonded at the expense of the Council 
the amounts determined by the Board. >■ ^ ^ 'um u m 

ARTICLE XII — REMOVAL 

Src. tZtOt. The executive officcr(H), 

The executive officer or agent appointed or elected by the Board mav be 
removed by a two-thirds vote of the total membership of the Crd afany 
regular meeting or special meeting called for that purpose. ^ 
.Vr. 12:02. The board members. 

fhi^*}? member absent without cause from two consecutive meetings of 

the Hoard may be removed and the name of a new member shall te\^quest«l 

nIZ: ',tn'''K,,°";Lfr,"^ appointment. In that event,Thr?ep lace: 

ment shall be eligible for election to one additional full term on the Board. 

ARTICLE XIII— ADMINISTRATION OP PBOPEBTY 

Sec. lS:Ot. General powers. 

The Hoard, representing the corporation, shall have the power to sue and 
be sued, to purchase, take, receive, lease, take by gift, devise or benuest or 
..therwlse acquire, own. hold. Improve, use and otherwise deal In and with 
real or i-ersonal property, or any interest therein, wherever situated; to se 

'"""R'^^*^; P'f exchange, transfer, and othenv-lse dlsS 

of all or any part of its property and assets; to lend money to and otherwise 
assist s eniployees other than Its officers and directors; to make contracts and 
ncur liabilities, borrow money at such rates of Intet^est as the corporation 
may determine. Issue its notes, bonds, and other obligations, and secure Its 
obi gat Ions by mortgage or ple<lge of all or any of its property, frSlse.s 
and Imome: to conduct Its affairs, carry on its operatIon.s. hold propmy 
and have ..ffices and exercise the powers granted by this charter In anv i.art 

'I S . .* 7 "W'"^ »f "'e corporation, and 

define the r an. tlx their compensation; to make and altar bylaw.s. not 

ii«-.,nslst...nt w fh Its Charter or with the laws of the District of Columbia 
for the admuilst ration uml regulation of the affairs of the Corporation Vot^ 
wuhstiuidmK tlie aliove. the Council shall n ,t engage In any btislness or "other 
ncfi\l}y whK h Is not in the furtherance of and exclusively for Its educational 
sclentjtic, rcseanli, mutual Improvement, and jirofessional iiuri)oses. 
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Sec* 13:02. Funds. 

The funds of the corporation shall be deposited in mirh ilepositories as may 
he approved by the Board or the Executive Conuuitlce, but »ueh depuslilng 
authority may be delegated by them to the Prej^Uleat. 

Sec. 28:0S. LiUgattofU 

The corporation ahall defend ugalnHt 8uJt or legal proceedings, pay the 
expenscH and Imlemnify against judgment or loss uf any Hoard uu»njbi»r, 
otlhH»r, agent or employee or former Hoard member, nflirer, agent or empliiyi»e 
of the corporation arising out of his conneetlnn with or activities on behalf 
of the coriHiration providcMl he is not guilty of bad faith. This provlsiim shall 
not be deenuHi to 1m» exrluslve of any other rights to whMx mrh person . uiy 
lie entitled under any bylaw, agreement, vote of Hoard or Kxecutlve Com- 
anttfe, i>r mendiers, otherwise. 

ABTICI.K XIV — AMKNUMKNTS 

Amendments to these bylaws nmy be proposed Jiy any nwmber of thi* Iioard 
or by any member of the Council. Such amendnieais siwill be subndtted to the 
Hoard at least thirty C^i)) days prior to consiilerutiou thereof by tiio Hoar<l. 
Any such amendment shall be a<iopted by a two-tldnls V(jte <»f tho total 
nu*inber.ship ot the Hoard, and shall become elTective at such date as it siutll 
deterndne. 

AKTICLK XV — PUOCKDirRE 

RohvrVn KulcH of Order, Uevised» .shall govern all meetings of thi» Hoard, 
the Kxecutlve Comndtteo and parliamentary promlures of the Council insofar 
as thvy are not inconsistent with applicable statutes, the Charter, and these 
bylaws, unle.ss other specitlc procedure is provide<i by the Hoanl. 



ARTICI.K XVI — DTSSOI.U'no.V 



The Coimcil may be dissolved, or niergefl with another siudlar <M)ri)ora- 
tion carrying on substantially the same activities, upon approval of a plan 
of dissolution adopted by a two-thirds vote of the total membership of the 
Hoard. Hudi a plan of dissolution shall provide for the cHunplete payment an<l 
discharge of all corporate obligations before disposition of the net corporate 
assets, which nmy then be distributHl i>qual!y among such constitmnt mem- 
bers of this c<»rporation or their successors as are in existence, actively 
engaged, and qualify as tax-exempt organizations under Section HOI (c)(3) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of IJKVl (or the corresprnding provisions of any 
future United States Internal Revenue Law). 

PLAN FOR PINANCmO THE COUNCIL ON POSTSKCONUAUY ACCUKDITATION 

The plan for fin.nncing COPA approved by the Kxecutlve Committees of 
FUACiiK and N(^A allocates the .sources of income am<»ng the constituent 
mcmlHTs as folb>ws: 

Institutional dues (to he assessed through the institutional accn'diting com- 
niissiuUN) : $00 per accredited nistitution X 3,443 institutums $200. "jHO 

Sustaining fees (institutional nienihcrship org.iiiizatinns; .$1,000 p<*r 

(irganization >' 7 orguinzatitms 7,000 

Specialized accrediting agencies; 

i-no accredited programs - $2.10. 00 v \\\ \\ 250 

ni- 100 accredited programs oOO. OOX 1 1 o, ."iOO 

lOl-l.V) aeeredited pmgrams 7oO. 00X3 ^- 2, 2r)0 

l.-)i-200 accredited pn^grams 10(M). OOXtj =^ 

201- or more accredited programs 12")0. OOX 7 = 8. 7r)0 

Total... 11). 7.10 

Projected total inccime: 

Institutions 20r,.:,80 

Membership organizations - - 7. 0(jO 

Specialized agencies li>» 7.'>0 

233. 330 
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PftOiECTEO SOURCES OF fNCOME 



Specialized secredtting agencies 



Number of 
accredited 
programs 



2 ASI??ll"iP.?2T»ll*i°i^^ Administration. 



American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 

3. American Association of Theorogical Schools 

4. American Bar Association 

5. American Chemical Society ' 

6. American Council on Education for iournalism "llllll 

7. American Council on Fharmaceutical Education.. 

8. American Dental Association (Council on Dental Education) 
Dentistry... 



136 
146 
398 
57 
74 



Dental Hygiene 

Dental Assisting..., 
Dental Technology. 

Tolal 



59 
138 
224 

34 



455 



9. American Home Economics Association 

10. American Library Association 

U. American Medical Record Association "." 

12. American Occupational Therapy Associition 

13. American Optometric Association 

14. American Osteopathic Association 

15. American Physical Therapy Association 

16. American Podiatry AssocFation 

17. American Psychological Association 

J8. American Public Health Association (Community Health). 

19. American Socie^ of Landscape Architects . 

20. American Speech and Hearfnl AssociaHon 

?1. American Veterinary Medical Association 

Zl Association of Amtrlcan LawSchMis 

23. Association of American Medical Colleges 1. 1.' 

24. Board of Schools of Medical Technology 

25. Council on Public Health Education 

26. Council on Social Work Education 

Graduate 

tlr.dergraduate 



6 
51 
30 
39 

'I 

61 
5 

76 

1^ 

81 
19 
123 
93 
96 
18 



84 

189 



Total. 



273 



27. Engineers' Council for Professional Development. 
Engineering Technology! 



215 
65 



Total. 



280 



28. National Architectural Accrediting Board. . 

29. National Association for industrial Technology..."..."." 

30. National Association of Schools of Art 

31. National Association of Schools of Music 

32. National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education.' 

33. National League for Nursing 

Associate Degree Nursing... . " 



76 
6 

56 
301 
465 
214 

76 , 



Total. 



34. Society of American Foresters. 
TotH 



290 
IT 



Basic 
sustaining 
fee 



«250 
500 

1,250 
500 
500 

1.250 



1. 250 



SOO 
250 
500 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 



250 



19.750 



Number of 

Institutional accrediting agencies inSw? Annual dues 




ToUl 



Regional accrediting commissions: 

I: Knfcoii.ir:::::::-:::::::v-::::: ^1 »[gil8 ^fJgiS 

?■ tj^^jnA*"*^*^**"""*"***" ^ Vocational Technical' Education".* 1 8 480 480 

4. Northwestern itn c JSS 

5. North Central . ::::.:: :::.:::.":: 67? 4o'62o 4o*fiSo 

6. Southern Association^mmission on Colleges 653 39* IW S IM 

7. Southern Association— Commission on Occupational Education ' 

Institutions ioa 7 sad 7 ccn 

8. Western Association-senior ; . jfi 7*140 vSa 

9. western Association-Junior 115 fi'SS a oS 

Nonregional accrediting commissions: 

10. American Association of Bible Colleges S4 3 tio a fun 

11. National Association of Trade and Technical Schools \.V/.'. 430 aslSo 25 800 

12. Association of I ndependent Colleges and Schools 487 » So 29' 220 

13. National Home Study Council 90 5; JJJ l]W 

206.580 206.580 
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Institutional metnbership organizations 



1. Americtm Association of Community and Junior Colleges $1, OOO 

2. American Associati<m of State Colleges and Universities 1. 000 

3. Association of American Colleges 1, 000 

4. Association of American Universities 1,000 

5. Association of Urban Universities 1,000 

0. National Associat{<»n of State Universiti(»s and Land-Grant Coll<'g<Js.« 1, 000 

7. American Coimcil on Kducation 1,000 



Total 7, 000 



Mr. OIIaha. Our last witness today is Mr. James 0. Schmitt, 
who^ is prosidfiit of the Bettor Business Bureau of Groator St. 
Louis. Mr. Sehniitt was nominated as a witness by a distinguished 
meml)er of this eoiuniittee and a very pfood friend, Confi:re.ssniaii 
Bill Clay of Missouri and the Uinuination v;as .seconded ny Sena- 
tor Tinn Ka^rleton. So Mr. Schniitt, I aui ronfident you are jroinjr 
to do a ^rood job. 

Mr. ScuMirr. Thank you, Mr. Chainnan. I appreciate tbo oppor- 
tunity of bein^r heard.* I wi.sh to subnut a brief statement with 
some reconunendations a more detailed report of tl.a dosing; of at 
least one technical school in St. Louis, Xorth. I re<iuest it be entered 
in the re<'o rd. 

Mr. ()*H.\K.\. The nuiterial that has been submitted by the witness 
will be printed in the n t-ord. 
(The nuiterial referred to follows:] 

PttKPARei) Statement op .Tamer C. ftcnxriTT, ^^hesident. Better Busixe.s?. 
HrKKAU OF Greater St. Lens, Inc. 

In m-ent years, several tra<le ami technical schoolfi Iti the S^t. Louis area 
have <'li)se<l their <hM»rs. These elosnres have left a number of students strujr- 
Kllnjj to repay h)ans. reeelevd through the Student Loan Program or other 
soun-es, for training courses they have not received, thus shattering their 
hopes of l>reaking out of a pattern of low-paying, menial Jobs, through tech- 
ni<'al eilucation. A <'opy of the Better Business Bureau of Greater St. Louis 
report, dated Xovenil>er, 1U73 and made available on the closing of the Twli- 
ni<'al Kdwation C'orpo ration, is attached for your convenlen<»e. 

in reviewing the closing of these as well as other schools there are points 
that I think would be of interest to the committee: 

There was no apparent effective examination or regulation of the tra<1e and 
technical schools that closed in the St. Louis area when the benefits of 
FIHL were given, nor <lire<'t examinatitm for solvency, curriculum, student 
testing methods and procedures, sales methods or advertising. 

Many schools, im-hwllng Technii-al Kducation Corporation. carrie<l advertise- 
ments of hlgh-payiug jobs awaiting students om-e they nradinite<l. High 
pressure sales tactics were tiso<i to enroll stwlents. many them poor and 
without the Hlucation which would enable them to successfully complete the 
training. Tliese ta<'tics lm'lude<l the promise of hmns that wouhl be easy to 
reimy with the high-paying jobs receive<l upon graduation. 

The only restrh'tion that we could find that IfKW had placed upon at least 
one si'hool— Technical Education — was that student loans would not be 
available for high sclu>ol students. 

On the other shle of the coin, the schools were apimrently allowed to 
advertise that they had Federal government approval, either through ^le 
VA or IIKW, and niatiy nf the students we interviewed stated that they ha<l 
rellecl on the implied endorsement of agencies of the Federal government In 
making a decision. 

In the <'ase of Teidinical Kdueation Corporation, a? in the <'ase of other 
schnids, IIKW rePied almost solely uimui the National Home Study Crmm-ll 
to monitor advertising, sales tacties. curricuhim evaluation, testing, as well 
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?h.n «<l«l»ac-y (.f manaRenient. K,.n,u,ce on this nr»mly.,f 

Thni «ftl?t»u'^ '^^^^^ ''r"'*f • t'ftHiiati,.,,. to he u i«Jst,.ke. Soverai 

I ouVs udv f''«'iv«l notlco that the Xatioiml 

n«)UH« ••suMij ( oiniiMl iuul withdrawn its atcreilitation. 

COimDlXATION OK COVKttXMKXT AOKXCIKK 

?o™ r 'w 7 ^'M^'^' "'«'''i»i-"*tratl..n of th,. stu-hM t loan 

. I'^'l'^'-f'TA- st.<-tor Also. u.. «{.i.an-nt ..ffort was nin.lt. t.. 
lotouninp If n.nsnnu-r coniphiints had luvn mad., t.. th.. FTC varions sta o 

th .} «io ...rforni an ..fi.i.-al. lair and valual.I.. s,.rvi.-,. to tln.ir stn.l..nts How 
.x..r nn.ItT a i.,..«!-:nn that is as loosely udniinisti.n.d a^ h . st , Sn^ am 

that lu th.. imssau'.. of th.. stii.U.nt loan iiro«rani. that it wni (\. L'lW 
n.» authority to dinvtly adniinistraf.. it or t» i.rot..ct tho tav oawi- 1 . 
st.i.h-nts. and th.. l.-Kitinuit.. tradtM.nd tt.clndral s,.h..,ds. ^ * '* 

,viM. )y^'"< l.".'T?''"* ''"'^ t" «-'>m.<-t this prohh.ni 

{ lS'/'%''M''t,*V."^^-.^ „.,M,i,l r..,.o,a»,t.„d the f..llowin«: 

V. Ilwilth. Edncutiun. & WVlfar.. shoidd condnct t-ffoctlv.. 

exaihiatlons of all proiM-iotary s.-hools that are ,.li«ihh. nndor the s"u,W l , 
.r..«ra.u. This shoul.l he .l.a.e in the th-Ms of flnan.-ial a u ,'urrkMrK^ 
on: tesIiiK evaluation and testinK saf..«nards: sales ta.-ti.-s: u ver S 
One nHiiuren.ent should be a (Vrtithnl I'uhli,. A.^ouutant's st ei lent iui^^^^^^^^^^ 

2. That IIKW should (...ordinate their aftivities with ..ther vera mental 
««.n....es. .su..h as th.. Veterans- AUndnistrath.n. Fe.leral Tra.Je , sS 

. ' 1""' "»lit'i-,"«-'T«litin« awncles. Further. HMW should ..o,.r,lii a e 
I f Pnvute and i.uhli,- u.rredltin« awn.-ies; with the vari,.«s state d.. frt- 
nents of e.lucati..n : the atf.rneys-Reneral. and ..tl.er a«en<-ies whi.-h nSt 
haive a H.«rin« on proprietary e<hK«tion. Further. I w,.uhl evei re lii" 
.•._H.r. mati..n with .-ity offiHals. su.-h as licvusinR a«en.des. us well as ." i- 
atmn with privat.. a«en.-ies that have something to . ,, with eval ».t". 
rweiviaj.' and pHH-essinx consunu.r e.miplaints. etc. 

:}. The Fwlerai >.'(.veriiinent sla.uld st.ip ail sch(.(.ls fn.m adv..rtisini.' and 
iTs lliyor VA/ippm "I'^TUtins un.ler a Federal e.ul..r.semeut sSl 

4. Payment to the sdto<.is sh..nld be on the basis ..f pay us the student learns, 
their loa.ni' ^ iuHtltutions are d»in« In or.ler to i.r,.N.et 

.-.. That the puarantee. or implied guarantee. ..f a iH.sitl(.n uiK.n the successful 
or Jiny t'«h''rul^ ^^'^"^ <>ff»'red be achninistratlvely prohibite.1 by IIKW 

TKC IlEPOKT 

1' '^.'"'i ^^""'nP^'' «urenu has kept an active file ..n the 

I...-hnica I,<lucatl..n ( ..rp..rutioii since It wus first establishe<l In I)ec«.nd.ei'. 
!.»..» under the name ..f Automath.n Training. Inc. In J»..„arv !!«{•' th.' 
M-hool was purchas.Hl by ('. K. John-son. who chaiiKHl the nji. e f.! TKC ami 
mMtlon''Hel(l' * ••"iTi<'«>I«ni which were m.t related to th.- auto- 

TKC was a nationwide c.rrespondence scho..! as well as resident tralniiiL' 
s.-h...»l. Home titudy students paid $JMM) ft.r an 81 lessc.n program with a '> 
Si Waterman residen..e) at the St. Louis Training Center at 

TJiese home study students had the optl(.n of dn.pping the home less(.M 
phui at any i»olnt and paying an nddltloiml $4rA) f..r a 4 month traiiilng 
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session at th«» St. I-duIs Training (Vntor. Man,^ students iu»v«»r ti»ok tho hoim» 
study cniirsc. but «»uroUi»d dlm-tly in the St. I-ouls Tralulnjj for the 4 mouth s 
training. 

Th«» scImm»1 was accrfHlitHl thnniKh the National Homo Study Council and 
the Xatiunal AssiM-iatiou of Trado & T«M-hniral Scht)ols Uisled by th«» TidtHl 
States Dept. nf Kduratinn as the nfflHal a(M-mUtin>r ajienry for the e(uintry*s 
prlvafe, trade and teehnieal sehools). Several of the school's courses were 
also aj>iiri)ved for veterans* traininjr. by the Veterans Adudnistration. 

Hesplte the ns-onuuendations of these national ass(M'latlons the srhool 
lM*eauie a suuree of nmrh coueern and nunn*rous complaints to this Hureau. 
The complaints ran across the entire spectrum of the school's operations- 
advert isinjj. sab's tactics, course content, teacher qualiticatbms, and job 
referrals. The nH)st numerous complaints dealt with the d«»slres of students 
to cancel contracts and receive refunds in acc'ordance with the contract terms. 

The HHH staff met with owner i'hnrles Johnson on several occasbms in an 
attempt to curr^'t areas of the operation which were of parti<-ular <v)m-«»rn. 
One of our major eouf^erns was the faet that TKi-'s natb)nal sales director, 
Hon Horschelt, had lM»en convii-tnl of nuiil fraud and served a jail term for 
sami». TKCV orijrinal contact with prospective students was done via mail with 
a f(»llt»w up of nmuenms phone <'alls. 

TKr was accepted by IIKW as a school qtialifle<l for Federally Insured 
Stmlent Loans fFISL)*in May of VMM. They were accepted as a qualithHl 
tendi»r for FISL in May of IfMiO. Those two deeisbms we feel were (at least 
in part ) res|M)nslblo for the dondse of the school In Octol)er. 1073, 

The BHH first learned of the Hrlmol haviuR elose<i on Oetoher 17 when 
students onndlod in a resident training session found the <hiors of the school 
locked. These 22 students hail rwelvod one month of their 4 month course. 
Many of tUv students were transferees fn)m the corros|M)n<leuco course and 
had us much as $14(M) Invested In the tuition as well as honslnjj and transpor- 
tation costs. We Immediately put Into action what hecanu* a b»nRthy and 
extremely Involved process to discover what had hai)|»ened to TKC ami, 
more im*me<l lately, what could he done for these students. 

We lenruHl that TKi* was Insolvent and was lK»rhaps In the process of 
diH-birlmr hnnkniptc-y. We w« re further mlvlsed after a call to NHSC that 
TKr was beiuR fi»rclosed uiH)n by KDCO Flimn<»ial Services of I-ns Angeles, 
ralifornta. 

Kix'o hatl been finan<la« TKC for over a ,vear and was the se<-urod 
cHKUtor of TK<*. 

.Vttemptin;: to learn more about the transfer, wo nmdo many calls to 
ajjencb-^ wh'» deal with te<»bni(»al s<-lv)ols. We caihMl the reulona! otHce of 
IIKW: the Vocatb>nal Tralnlnj? Division of the Illinois Hoard of Education : 
the Attornev Iteuerals office: and the Mlsscmri Assoclathin of Trade & 
nical ScIhmi'n. Nonf» of these uKoncles wore aware of the transfer or TKC's 
dosinu fXcept by nunor. 

The Xatlonal Home St!idy roundl Informed us that they had withdrawn 
their accr»Hlitatli>n from TK<' and luid sent out notlflcatbm nf same. We 
water received such notification In our office with an October 15 date whb-h 
was *»cveral davs after the school's actual closinjr. 

Afti»r several calls t«» J«»hn Tate. President of KDCO In Los AuroIos, Mr. 
Tate rcturuccl our call. He was here in St. Louis at the TKC bulldlnu nmkinR 
final transfer arranwuents. Wo asked to meet with blm to discuss the pllRht 
of the students and his plans fi»r the thousands of correspondence students 
Invidved. but Mr. Tat*» advised that he was too busy fur such a meotlnjs nnd 
we slicMdd refer nil such problems to William Chnmberlain of Phoenix, 

*^^Mr."n)niuberlaln Is tb«» president of a new firm sot up by KDCO named In- 
stitute of T«H-hnb-al Kdncatlon, this firm bolnc formnl, we are told, to assist 
with the training of corresiKMidonce students enrolled by TKC who wish to 
contlfioe their home study courses. (However, as a new firm, they accept 
no liability for refimds due Incurred by the fonner owners.) 

Apparentlv >tr. CbandH^rlaln had been In St. Louis attomptluK to salvaRO 
the TKr oiH»ratlcms and luul met with officials of the Veterans' Administration 
In an attempt to nudntaln VA approval under the now ownership. At the 
same time Mr. Tate was nieetinjc with representatives of XHS(^ attemptln« to 
hold the a<-crodltatlcm status which ndjjht allow the school Immediate re- 
sponses and so Enro felt i-oniiiellod to Immetllatoly close the school and move 
Its assets to Ph<w»nlx. 
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At this iMiiut. \vc» sought tlu» advlve of t!u> Missouri Attorney Oinifnil niid 

** M Ml CIrruIt Attorney. s(H»kInff to Ivnvu from tluMii If thiMV was a 

possibility of <U»layInK KIHM)s riMuoval of the w^hoors assets ami n»ror<!s 
until \yi^ couW d«»tfrmlne the extent of stmliMit InvolvtMuont in our rirv and 
>tat«s Wi? weri! ailvisiul by tbosi» aKi»nrU»s that siirb action was not wltliiu 
V," 8W»|)«\ Wf haw subsfM|tn»ntly bi»fn <h»nif<l rfrords of TKi studiMifs in 
.Aiissnurl witli KISL liy Mr. Chambi»rlaiu wbo ailvls^s wo have no reason to 
ask tor siirli riTords. 

Th«» Los A:w-lfs lUJ advlsfs n< tluit KDCO Financial Siu-vlres was orljrinallv 
ronm-rtiMl with I>ivi.rsIiiiMl ManauiMJU'nt Syslruis b>ratfd In Maryland. I-:IhV) 
lias a <ubsi<!Iary known as Xatiunally Insurod Studrnt Loan Sf»rvirin« <'i»ntiM\ 
ihls fduf-ational divlNion is in I'liiH'nlx aial is dirorted by Wni. iMuunborlain. 
Listofl at tlii» s;nm» IMnaMiix addrpsj.s an*: Aradonur Investors <'onic>ratI<in ; 
IVtroh»i;m I%uu')m»*-rim: Inslifutc: Industrial KuKlnof-rinK Srhodl ; Artist In- 
stitute of Aiai-ric-a: II.:ti-I iV Mofid Mana;:i»rs Institute: WVavors Muu}\ and 
the Moral Art Center. Hotel Jt Motel .Mana;:ers Institute has since been dls- 
solvt»d. Indirations seem to 1m» that KIM'O lias taken over these sclmnls ami 
bhasinl out at least one of them whih» others renmin active. 'I*he Ariz*aui State 
Hoard of Kdurutbtn. I'rivate and Technical TraluiuK Scho<d Division, has no 
jurlsdlctifui ovtM- corn»si)ondencc sch.uils In that .state (onlv over their au^ents) 
and could «Ive us no Infornmtion about KIK'O's laisiness |jra<'tic*»s. 

Since the citisinu of the school w<» havi* learned nuich about technical scbonls 
in general. TKtJ In parthular. FISI/s. rPKulatin« a«encies and the im»fiV<-tlve- 
ness of awncies to protect In<nviduai consumers. 

TK<' was qimllrtecl for FISL from May, VM7 to March, 1073. Thev were 
*IuaHlled as a b-nder fnan May. liM;*) until (bdolier. 1U71. TIumv was scano 
discussion anionu IIKW bwal officials who felt TKV should not be a <|Ualitie<l 
lender bwiuse they were sellinff their loans to tinancial InstltutbuK, bur 
HKW offichils did ride In TKCs faV(jr. During tliat tinu' approxinuitely out* 
ndllion, five humlred thousand dollars* worth of l«'ISI/s were nuuh* for TK<' 
students involving 2o to ao banks throUKhout the country. One St. l,oul< bank 
has over IKK) such loans. 

The liank of Savannah (Missouri) had over .STOO.CKM) worth of these stu<leut 
Itmns and is now In State n»celverrtldp nccordimr to tlie Missouri <'oininissioner 
of Finance. Savaiuuih liank as well as others Invulved were allewllv s<d<l 
Iheir bians by money brokers. There has been n whlespread lack of <lIscrefion 
itn the part of many t)anks who feel they can't lose with the FISL. The 
default of the .student can actually be limuicially attractive to the len<ler 
because they rtM-elve total reimbursement from the government Instea<l of the 
usual lenKthy payment period. And, of course, then the government Is lait 
Into the role nf a(*tlnff a.s a colle<*tion agency. 

HKW notified TKC on several n<-<-aMlons that those loans sold to students 
still in hisrh school would not qualify for FlSI/s. X<mavailability to hl«h 
school students is one of tlie few restriction.*? placed on these loans. The 
only intelllKm-e (|ualIticatlon Is that the student have -the aidllty to benefit." 
While this miuht exclude some types of di.scrlinlmitb>n. It does\scem to en- 
courage other aiiiLses. Many salesmen ko Into jrhettos or rural areas where 
students are high school dropouts witliout the ability or interest for a hma 
term correspondence cours«» in computer training, nor do they have any 
repayment ability If they do drop the course. The .salesnnm made the loan's 
predicatnl on a jrlaiaourous future and not having? to pay until you have a 
hlirh-salarle<l Job. He nmkes his conuuissbm. the school sells the limtract ami 
makes Its money, the lending Instltiitbm has the government Insurinu its money 
and .so the only one who can b>se is the student, who nniy not hav«. the ability 
t<i finish the course, or to repay the loan, but does owe the F.S. fjoverninent. 
TK<' hail a very hlyh dropout rate in their correspondence course. 

Mr. liorschelt informed the HHH that HFAV does not screen the students to 
determine If th<»y an* eligible: that HKW relies on the accredltatii>n ulven 
by NATTS and XIISC; that sabvtmen «ivc the pri>spective students aptitude 
tests, but that these tests are not monitored by HKW. \ATTS. or NHSf. He 
estinuited that .'fK'r of the students ai'cepted by TKf were not mentally 
i)ualified to complete the course. (An interesting eorresiiondluK statistic is that 
only 10% of FISI/s went to students enrolled In voeational schoiils in 1!)71. 
but these hiwui schools ai*counted for unae than 7(k; of th<» defaults in (uie 
part of the procram.*) 
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rKC wns snspHMhMl iw a anallfliMl Hchnol In Mnrrh. in7M. fnUowinj; n imrtial 
nniUt by IIKW. At that tiint? HKW asktMl John«<>n tn luxvv an InuniMUate am! 
tiital audit cidni*, hut althnu«a a VV\ was cdntacttMl bv Ji)hnsim. tb«» audit 
iii'ver to<»k placo. Lator this CPA attrnrled the transfer nu»»»tln«H botwwii 
Johustin and KDCO In thi» caparity nf an •*obsf»rvi»r/' 

ThiTi* \vm» no n*strlctb>ns p»lr uimui TKC (or any sdnHd) or any FISL 
iHidor h«i\v thi» nmney was nmdi> nvallnhl«» tn thp sfhoid. While It wiiuld simmu 
obvliMW that on«» shnplo safi*Kuartl would Im» fur the li»n(li»r to nink«» the nmney 
available to TKV on a "pay as the student learn.s" system, that was not the 
ease. The money was nmde Inunedlately available and nsually before the stu- 
ilent hv)it\n his course. When Joiuisnu was faeed with the loss of tliat cash flow 
TK<' was In tinancial troulde. 

We know tluit durln« the last few mrmths of the schoid s existonrc there were 
clear Indications (if serious tlnan«dal trouble. Letters proniisin« still undelivered 
refunds to students go back as far as January, 1U7:J. Kmployees of the schtiol 
experienced difllfulty ;?ettlnK their payndl checks ca.^hed. 

Joluisiui assured everyone that the money was available and urffed Ids sales 
piMiple to continue on their course. (Several days after the school was chisecl. 
Ihe nnii riK-eiviHl calls from TKC sales people. They had not been notified 
of the school's situation and were Htill HelUnjf courst»s.) 

When TKC closed and KIM'O took the rwords to Arizona, the St. Louis 
lUUi was assured that all students Involved would be iiotitled. A tenninal 
training cM»urse was scheduhMl to bejrin October IM and apparently none of 
the stuih»nts were notltled of Its cancellatbm. Students arrived in our St. 
Louis office from as far away as Fairbanks, Alaska and Seattle. Washington. 

At the rwpiest of Senator Kafflet^ui's office, the HUB tried to get a list of 
Missouri students with FISL's. KIM'O refused to supply the information am! 
wewentfllrwtlytoUKW.WemetwIththe e.\pected bureaucratic ndre hut siHui 
discoven»d that no rec-ords are kept which could tell us names and acldrwses 
of insured Missouri students. We were suiiplled with a lar^e printout of stu* 
dents enrolled at TK<*. but no addresses*. (It f»rcurred to us that such li-stiuKs 
ndjiht brin« tu view abuses by salesnien or lendinj? agencies in a particular 
area. > 

KlMMVs e«lucatlonal branch. Institute of Technical Kducation. has not sent 
letters to ninny <»f the students informing them of the transfer and their 
intcntifm to ccuitlnue the corn»siHuidence ccuirsi»s. It is not clear if all corre- 
siMindence students will be serviced or only th*»se llnanced by KPrO. Kqually 
unsure is to whom the 2 week terminal will !ie made available. What is certain 
is that KIK'«> accepts no liability for refunds due inctirred by the former 
owners. liHB }\n>' been notitiinl that collection agencies are now contacting 
students who dropr»ed (»ut of TF.r over a year ago on behalf of KIM'O. 

Siune of these students, hearlni? nothing In over a year, have destroyed their 
records and have no proof of havlni; submitted sufficient notice to TKC So. 
cure njfain. we are face<l with this hopeless situation. Students with limited 
menus trylmr to bn»ak out (»f a pattern c»f biw paying, menial jobs are taken in 
by the iiiu'h pressure snlesman ofTeriutf a tflamoufous future. The scho«d. 
which has been accredited, either closes Its doors and the student is left UU' 
trained, or the school do»»<n*t live up t«> Its promises and the student drops <ait. 
Whatever the reason, the student Is left owlnjr a sizeable sum of money to 
>:fani*one. The bbune for this situation cannot be directed in an.v one direction, 
fa fact, it i< llie very nature of the program which defuses the tfulit. Th(» 
intiividual schools an* uullty. of course. Hut the.v are accredited and those 
accredltlni: commissions arc responsible for policing the scho(ds and their 
policies to maintain .standards. If the accrediting nsency falls .short, then it 
Is the rcspcuislblllty of the Office of Kducation's Institutional ActTedltation 
ami Kiiiilbilit.v to remove that atfenc.v from their approved list. The binders, 
too. are a party to the problem. The.v often use the program solel.v for their 
own bcn« Mt :.nd sli'Mild be held accountable to the Division of Insured Loans, 
whii b. of course, c/iidd supersede all of the other OK^'^icies and remove an 
individual school (piite simply. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES C. SCHMITT, PRESIDENT, BETTER BUSINESS 
BUREAU OF GREATER ST. LOUIS, INC. 

Ml-. SriiMirr. In 'eci'itt ^cars, .si'vcnil trade jiiid technical sciiools 
Jii the M. L(»iis area linv<' dosed their doors. Tliese closures have 
left a nntnber of stiuh'nts strjijr^rlin^ to repay U)ans, received throiijrh 
the student loan pro^rrani or otluM- .sonrce.*?, for training? courses 
they luive not received, thus shaterin^ their liopes of breaking ont 
of a pattern of low-payinjr, menial jobs, throuirh technical ""edu- 
cation. . o 

.Vs I said earlier, a copy of onr report is included about that 
schmil. In reviewnijr the closinjr of these as well as other schools 
tlMM-e are ponits that I think would he of interest to the eonunittee. 

Iheiv was no apparent etlective examination of re^rulation of the 
trade an(j technu>al .schools that (tlosed in the St. Louis area when 
the benefits of FlSIi were jriven, nor direct e.xaniimition for sol- 
veiicy, curriculum, studeiit-t<'.stin^r methods and nroeedure.^ sales 
methods, or advert isin^r. 

Many schools, iiicludiiiff Technical Education Corp., carried ad- 
vertisenieiits of liijrh-payiuff jobs awaitiiijr students once they irrad- 
uatod. Iliirli-pre.^.sure sales tactics were used to enroll students, 
many of tln'ui poor and without, the education which woidd enable 
t leiH to successfully complete the trainiiifr. These tactics included 
t lie prom 1.^*4' of loans that would be easv to repay with the hi«rh. 
paying jobs rect'ived upon graduation. * * *" 

Tlu' only n'Striction that we could find that IIKW had placed 
upon at least oiu' .school— and that it Technical Kducation, Inc.— 
was that student loans would not he available for liiL'h school 
.stmlents. ^ 

On the ther side of the coin, the schools were apparently allowed 
to advertise that they had Federal Goyeniment ajjprov'al, either 
tlirough the VA or IIKW. and nuiny of the students we interviewed 
•stated tliat they had relied on the implit'd endorsement of agencies 
of the Fedj-i-al ( loyeriinu'nt in making a decision. 

In the case of Technical Education Corp., as in the case of the 
other s(li(K)ls, IIF" ■ relied almost .solely upon the National Ifome 
Study Council \oiiitor atlvcrtisiiig, saic-J tactics, curriculimi 
cvaliintion, testii < well as linancial stability and ade(pmcy of 
management. Hel. .e on this organization .solely as a mean's to 
enforce a (lcc<«iitly administered and .satisfactory .«tudent loan pro- 
gram has proved, in my esrimation, to 1k' a nii.^take. Several days 
after th»' school was closed our bureau received notice that tlie 
National Home '^tndy Council had withdrawn its accreditation. 

rodUDIN' vrid.V Ol- (iOVKUN MKNT .\(;i:\( lKS 

There was no appaivnt coordination of other Federal, Stat<', local, 
and private o.-ganizations in an effort to a.ssi.st in the administration 
of the stiidiiit loan program in the proprietary .sector. Al.so. no 
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ttppaivnt ofTort was mwdv to ilotermino if oonsuiuor coniplaint luul 
lu'on made to tlio FTC\ various Stftte jroviM-niiioiit oflicials, private 
afroncios, or if those public and private, ajireiu-ios had ohjortions to 
aclvertisiiijr or sales tactics* or to couduot a coordinated inve.stijra- 
tioiu 

I wish to point out there are many <roo<l trade and technical 
scliools and tliey do perform an ethical, fain and valual)le service 
to their students. However, imder a jiro^rrani that is as loosely 
administered as the student loan procrmin, the situation is i-ipe for 
poorly or fraudulently run schools to operate and make moiuy— in 
otlier" words, it is a license to steal. I «»annot believe that iu the 
pa.ssajre of the student loan projrram, that it was Conjrress* intent 
to jrive the DepartnuMit of IToaltlu K<hication, and Welfare the 
])ro}rram and no authority to directly administrate it or to protect 
the taxpayer, the students, and the lejritinuite trade and technical 
schools. 

It would appear to me that much could be done to correct this 
problem without leirislative action. I would recoimiuMid 

the followinjr: 

1. Tlie Department of Health, Education, and Welfare should 
coiuhict /ffective evalmitions of all proprietary schools that are 
elijrible under tlie student loan ])ropram. Tliis should be doiu> i?) 
the fields of financial and curriculum evahaition: testiufr evalua- 
tion and te.'^tinjr safe^iuards: .sales tactics: advert i.sinjr. One re(]uire' 
ment should be a certified public accountant s .statement initially, 
aiul annually thereafter. Fiu-ther, II KW should no;, rely .solely upon 
private ajreiVies for evaluation. 

2. That HEW should coordinate their activities vvith other jrov- 
ei-nniental ajrencies such as the Veterans* Adniiuistr^tion, Federal 
Trade Coimnission, I.K.S., et cetera, and other accredianj; airencies. 
Further, IIEW should coordinate with ])rivnte and piddic accredit- 
uij; ajrencies; with the various States* departments of edu«»ation: 
the attorneys jjeneral and other ajjencies which niijjht have a bear- 
ing on the* proprietary education. 

Further, I would even require coordimition w* tb city ofiicials, 
such as licensinjr apjencies, as well as coordination with private 
ajrencics that have somethinjr to do with evahuition, receiviiijr* an<l 
j)rocessinp: consmiier comjdaints, et cetera. 

:i. The Federal (Jovenunent should stop all schools from advertis- 
ing: and sellin<r on the basis that it is ojjeratin^r under a Federal 
eiuloT-sement such as IIEW or VA approval. 

4. Payment to the sc ols .should be on the basi.«? of pay as the 
student learn.s. This is what many ])rivate leiulinjr institutions are 
d(>in«r in order to ])rotect their loans. 

r>. That the jjuarantee, or implied jrnarantee, of a position ijpon 
the successful completiim of the comve bein<r offered be adminis- 
tratively ])rohibited by HEW or any Federal ajreney. 

T .stand ready to answer any (juestions that you may have. 

Mr. ()*Har.\.* Thank you very much, Mr. Schmitt. 

Mr. Schmitt, this j)articular school. Technical Education Corp., 
involved a period of home study followed by a period of study on 
the premises? 
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tcnnimti oducution. Stiulents as far away Iroin tiie school as 
Alaska showed up for thoir terminal oducation and found the school 
WHS closed. 

Mr. (ni.vHA. How lotic; Ima this corporation been in oxistonce? 
Can you tell us a little more about it^ 
Mr. SciiMiiT. This school was in existence since lUoO. 
Mr. O'lfAiu. What finally hapi>ened? AVus it dosed up? 
Mr. S(*HMrrT. Tliis is correct. 

Mr. (VHaua. If they had been operatin^f since what was it? 
Mr. S<*jiMrn-. Financial diflicnlties and niisnianagenient, I am told 
are the r»a.sons. 

Mr. O^Hah.v. I thiniv one of our problems is in trying to apply 
the programs to home instruction cour.ses. I don*t want to tore- 
closc home study, but I think we have to develop a better set of 
specialized criteria a?id proce(hu-e8 in conne<»tion with home studies. 
1 gather though from your statement tlnit you aren*t very high 
on the kind of program that TE(/ had before they went out of 
business i 

M\\ ScirMrrr. Xo, tluit is correct. 

Mr. (niAHA. In otiier words, nuiyhe in terms of the nee^ls of the 
.students going out of btisiness was the best thing. 

Mr. ScuMriT. }Ve wviv concerned with their advertising, first of 
all. Their promises of paying jobs, implied promi.sea. We were 
concerned really about the endorsement of a Federal agency, be- 
cause it is most serious. 

Mr. O'lfARA. !Me too. I have noticed some of the advertising in the 
Washington Post articles that say VA approved and HEW approved 
and so forth. Approved for guaranteed students loans and what 
have you. I think that an implication of a Federal endoi'sement 
of the program to the .school is a very bad deal. I like your sug- 
gestion which gcH*s to stopping theni from advertising! I think 
tluit is an excellent point. I think, too, you also would sugge.st that 
tlu\v not l>c permitted to impliedly guarantee a position upon com- 
pletion. 

Afy o\yn feeling is that either in this or subsequent legislation* we 
have to introduce a little truth in educating kind of a concept where 
not only do they have to refrain from saying .sometiiing that is 
false but they have to provide some actual information on what 
tile cxp«M-icnce has been. 

Mr. ."^t-HMirr. I tiunk that would be excellent. 

Mr. O'ITaka. Mr. Schmitt, let me ask you one other question, 
really. Does the State of Missouri have son\e sort of licensor? 

Mr. Si HMrrr. Xo, it does not at the present time. Two bills have 
have been intro<hu'ed. I should say the same hill has been intro- 
dmvd twice, in two subsequent sessions of the Missouri Legislature 
and they both failed. 

Mr. (VHara. I think that wc have to, as I suggested to the last 
witness, and I am sure you heard hinu look for ways to apply 
some ])ressure on the States to adopt and enforce strict licensing 
laws witii respect to these schools. 

Mr. ScHMcrr. I think that wuld he excellent, sir. I would say 
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thi?, liavinjr hinni a State official myself, there are t>vo important 
consiclerations. ()m\ the law should luivo teeth. Secondly, most im- 
portant, the authority should be properly funded. 

Mr. O'lLxnA. "Wc have found in the mine-safety field some years ajro 
the State of Montana had a beaatiful State satety statute, and they 
ha<l one emploj-ee of the enfon^ement a^rency who was supposed to 
<*over the entire State. So they luid a jrreat statute, hut it was a dead 
U»tter. ^ 

I tliink that we have had experience eveti with those kinds of 
j)rohh»ms and wluU we have done on a few occasions in the past is 
(U»nuind that the law nu»et mininuun standards and th(»y iuive ade- 
<iuate personnel to carry out the law and th:it they enforce the law. 

Mr. SciiMrrr. I mijrht^ add this school liad \lone business in 
Slates where thc»re was licensing re(iuirenients, and this did not 
>top the seh(H)l from (h)injr to the States what they had d()n(». 

Mr. ()*I[.\u.\. Those States are vi»ry ineffective, the ones that do 
have ones. 

Mr. Schmitt. I tluink you for cominjr before us. I appreciate the 
fact tluitMr. Clay and Senator EanfU'ton were kind enoujjh to call 
vour availability to my attention. I hope that vou will continue to 
he in touch with tlie conunittee as we work on Ids problem. 

Mr. SciiMirr. I will l)e fxhxd to. 

Mr. O^IIaua. Thank vou very much. 

The sul)conunittee will now stand in adjournment. Wo w'll meet 
next Thursday at 10 a.m. 

I WhenMipon. at 12:25 p.m. th(» subconunittee adjourned to re- 
convene Thursday. July 2r>, 1074.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 25, 1074 

IIoi sK oi' Kkpiikskxtativks, 
brKci.M. Si iMOMMirrKr, ox Kdication- or thk 

CoMMiriKK ox Kdicatiox, axi> Laboii, 

Wtishftif/fon, D.C. 
sulx-oiiiinittcp met at 10:15 n.in., pursuant to m-c.ss, in room 
huyhurn IIou.sp Oflk-e Building:, Hon. Joseph (Javtlo-s 

Present: Ijoprespntativos O'llara. (^avdos. and Dcllenlmclc. 
Mafl present: Jun Harrison, staff dim-tor: Webster IJiielL coun- 
sel; KInora leets, clerk: and Jv'obert Andrintfa, minority stalf 

Mr. (Jayiios. Tmlay is tiie. tliircl in a series of henrinffs dealinjr 
witli mstitutionai ei.mbility for participation in the student ui<1 
pro^rrams estabbshed by the lli^rher Kduoation Act of 15X55 and its 
subse<iuent Hmen(hnents. The focus of tiu«se lira rings is on the 
acereditution of schools as a re(iuirpnient of eliffibility. 

.Air. Ollnra unfortmiately had nn assi^rnment before tlie Sunrenie 
Court and won t be here to open the hearing. 

Four witnesses are sche(luled to appear before this subronnnittee 
today. I'lrst will be our distinguished ^fember from (California, n 
ineniber of our general Connnittee on liducation and Labor, 3Ir. 
Alphonzo lieli. ' 

Mr. Hell has been a most valuable meml)er of this connnittee 
I have, appeared with liim several times with Mr. "Wolff on educa- 
Monnl nuitters m national TV. and all mv colleagues and the neonle 
here .should and can rest assured that Mr. Hell, when he speaks out 
on tins subject, is well vei-se<l and very steeped in his background 
m formation. *^ 

I am liappy to welcome my colleague at this hearing. You may 
proceed any way vou want. ^ 

Mr Bell. Mr.'cWirman, my bill on this subject H.R. 11927 is spon- 
sored bv myself and my distin^ruished colleague and friend from Cali- 
together " ^"^^ •P*^**!^. Consequently, we are appearing here to<lay 

f The te.\t of H.R. 1 1927 is as follows :] 

IH.B. 11927, 93d Consr.. Ist sess.l 

\ I'lLL To establish criteria to be observed by approving entitles for federally n«KiKt...i 
|H.Ht«ei-.,n.lary education programs In order^o protect students In /ucU^^^^^^ 
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I$r it vnnvtul hy the Srnatr nud House of Rcprataitativcs of the United States 
uf Atttnuva hi Coni/reHS UHHumblvd, That this Act may be eltt'd us the "rostset- 
oailary Kilui-atlou CoiwuiaiT l*n>tectlon Act of 1073*\ 

PURPOSES 

Sk(\ 2. Th<* Cougresrf lU'dares that the i)Uri)0se8 of this Act are to provide pro- 
tcctifui for studouts, cousuiuers, and legitimate iK)stsecondary educational institu- 
tiuus aijaiimt substandard or fraudulent practices, to provide compensation for 
lof<Hes of Ft»deral financial assistance by way of loan or loan Insurance because 
(if the insolvency of eligible Institutions, and to provide for improvement In the 
qimllty of iKistsecondary iHlucatlon, by strengthening the prC'cess by which post- 
secondary eilucatlonal Institutions gain ellglblllty for funding status. 

FIKDINOS 

Ski-. ^, The Congress flads that — 

ia> under the provisions of various federally assisted student aid pro- 
grams and other Federal programs ass<* '^ng educational Institutions, sub- 
stantial FiHleral funds and loan funds guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment llow Into i>ostseeondary educational institutions ; 

( b) eligibility of such institutions for receipt of such funds has sometimes 
hH ii misrepresented by Institutions as amounting to direct accreditation or 
approval by the Federal Government or an agency or department thereof, 
when no such accreditation exists ; 

(c) such misrepresentation has sometimes Induced students to enroll In a 
imrtlcular education program who would not otherwise have so enrolled ; and 

(d) the Nation has suffered substantial losses of human, financial, and 
educr^Muml resources because of the unethical actions of some adminlstra- 
t(»rs, recruiters, and other persons associated with eligible x)ostsecondary 
educational Institutions. 

DEFINITIONS 

Skc. 4. F(»r purposes of this Act — 

la) The term "approving entity" means a public or private association 
or accrediting agency which approves or accredits postsecondary educational 
instltutitms or the programs of such Institutions. 

Mm The term "federally recognized approving entity" means an approving 
entity relied upon by any Federal officer or agency In connection with a pro- 
gnim n ) of Federal assistance to postsecondary educational Institutions 
by way of grants or contracts, loans, or loan Insurance or guarantee, (2) of 
Federal assistance to students at postsecondary educational institutions by 
way of grunts, loans, loan insurance or guarantee, or workday programs, or 
under which ccmtlnuation of Federal payment is conditioned on attend- 
ance at a postsecondary e<lucatlonal Institution approved or accrtulted by an 
appr(»ving entity. 

uM The term "postsecondary educational Institution" Includes, but Is not 
Hinited to, an academic, vocational, technical, home study, business, profes- 
sinnal. or other school, college, or imiverslty, or other organization or per- 
son, offering Instruction or educational ser\*lces primarily to persons who 
liave (Munpleted or terminated their secondary education (»r who are beyond 
thf nut» i>f ctunpulsory school attendance in their resp<»ctive States, 

<d ) The term "educati«m" Includes, but Is not limited to, any class, course, 
<^r program of training. Instruction, or study. 

ELIOIBILITT STUnr 

Hkc. n. (a) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter re- 
ferred ti> as the ''Secretary*') shall, through the Advisory Committee on Accredita- 
tion and Instituti(mal Ellulbillty, conduct a study of the operation and effective- 
ness i»f the various federally recognized approving entitles. In conducting said 
stutly. the Si*cretary may utilize information and data avallalile as a result of 
oth<»r studies which are relevant to the ptirjmes of this Act. Such study should 
I>e conducted with a view toward determining whether the standards employed 
by such entitles are closely monitored and strictly enforced by the entitles and 
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ijffwtivi* in protecting the interest!* of studentH and toward general iniprovt>- 
luent of po8t«econdary educational institutions and their programs. 

\ I P^^J^^'^^^^^y shall, from time to time, make such interim reports of his 
activities, findings, and recommendations (including recommendations for changes 
in the provisions of this Act) as he may deem appropriate and shall make a final 
repiirt to the President and the Congress not later than I^-ember 31, 107^ which 
shall detail the restilts of his findings and make such recommendations with 
respect to the oi)eration of this Act or to new legislation as he may see fit. 

carrKRiA ron fbdebally ri>xognizeo approvi.vq B.vTmES 

Sec. 6. riH)n completion of the study conducted under section 5(a), the Secre- 
tary shall, by regulati«m, and upon recommendation of the Advisory Committee 
on Accreditation and Institutional Kliglbllity, revise the criteria tt> be met by 
federally recogniml approving entities, where appropriate, to ensure that recog- 
nisMMl approving entities are functioning as to assure the following : 

(1) That the institution shall have a statement in plain, clear, and under- 
Htamlable language regarding the objectives of its program of education or 
training. 

(2) That the institution provides students and other Interested persons with 
a catalog or brochure containing Information describing the programs ofl^ered 
program objectives, definition of educational credential awarded, length of 
program, schedule of tuition, fees, and all other charges and expenses necessary 
for tivmpletion of the course of study, cancellation and refund policies, and such 
other material facts coaceming the institution and the program or ctmrse of 
instruction as are reasonably likely to affect the decision of the student to enroll 
therein, and that such information is provided to prospective students nrior to 
enrollment. 

(3) That the instltuticm provides students and other interested persons with 
11 disclosure statement (>f its financial status, liusiness relations, and other relevant 
Information regarding the fairness, legality, and solvency of its financial situa- 
tion, and that such a statement Is provided to prosiiective students prior to 
enn>Ument. 

(4) That the educati«>n, moral character, ethical practices, and experience 
(iualificnitlons of directors, administrators, supervisors, and instructors are such 
as may reasonably insure tliat the students will receive fair administrative treat- 
ment and education consistent with the objectives of the course or program of 
study. 

(5) That the institution has adequate space, equipme^it, instructional mate- 
rials, and personnel, where appropriate, to provide education of good quality. 

(C) That the quality and content of each course or piogram of instruction, 
training, or study are such as may reasonably and adetiuately achieve the stated 
objwtive for which the course or program is offered. 

(7) That upon satisfactory completion of training, the student is given appro- 
priate educational credentials by said institution, indicating that said course or 
couwes of instniction or study have been satisfactorily completed by said student. 

( H) That accurate auditable financial records accounting for receipt and refund 
of guaranteed student loan proceeds, and records to show attendance, progress, 
or grades are maintained on the premises; and that satisfactory standards are 
enforced relating to admission, attendance, progress, and performance. 

(U) Tliat the institution is maintained and operated in (x>mpliance with all 
pertinent oniinances and law.s. including rules and regulations adopted pursimnt 
thereto, relative to the safety and health of all persons upon the premises. 

nO) That the institution Is financially Hound and caimble of fulfilling its com- 
mitments to students. 

( 11 ) That neither the institution nor its agents engage in advertising, sales, 
collection, crwlit, or other practices of any tyi>e which are false, deceptive, mis- 
leading, or unfair. 

(12) That the institution has a fair and e<tultable cancellation and refund 
policy; that all uneame<l tuition from guaranteed student loan procee<ls is re- 
turned to the student's account With the lender (or other holder of the note) ; that 
sueh refunds Ik> on a timely basis (within thirty days of the student's last day of 
attemlancv) : and that failure to comply with these requirements shall be cause 
to remove the approved or accredited status (and the institutional eligibility) of 
such institution. 

41-095— T.-l 11 
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ADMINXSTBATIO^V 



Sec. 7. (a) The Secn?tnr,v whall rontlnuously monitor the performance of all 
feilMniUv nH*of^Hcd a^provlnff ontltleH atirt If h<» (letorniIn«»s. after <hi<» nMn* 
and opportunity for a hearing on the re<*ord. that 8uch an entity Is failing to 
meet and enforce the criteria estahllshcHl ptirsuant to wctlon 0, he shall so 
notify all departments and aKencIos recojrnlzInK such entity. The Secretary shall 
rescliid such notification when he determines, after dne notice and opportunity 
for a hearing on thu record, that the entity has come into compliance with such 
criteria. 

(b) Whenever an officer or agency of the tTnlted States receives notification 
from tlie Secretary that a federally recognized approving entity falls to meet 
the criteria prescribed by the Se<*retary, he shall, until such notification Ifi 
res<*inded, discontinue reliance on such entity's approval or accreditation of 
IHistMH-ondary educational Institutions or programs, but Institutions and pro- 
grams which such an entity has approved or accredltiHl prior to receipt of such 
notification may (In the discretion of the department or agency) continue to be 
considered to be recognized through the end of the current enrollement period. 

(c) During the i>erIod that siibseetlon (b) Is applicable to an approving 
entity, and the Secretary determines there Is n- other nationally recognized 
approving entity qmdlfied to approve the institutions formerly approved by 
such approving entity, he shall aplMiint an advisory comndttee, comi)osed of 
persons specially aqualitied to evaluate education provided by postsecomlary 
institutions formerly approved by such entity. wlii<*h shall prescribe the ftand- 
ards of content, scope, and quality which must be met In order to qualify HU<*fi 
Instltutbms to participate In programs In tht! area with respect to which Mich 
approving entity operated. 

Sec. h. If the Secretary determines, after afffirdlng dtie notice and opportunity 
for a bearing, that (Da student who is pursulnji a program of postsec<m<lary 
echicatlon with the assistance of a student loan whicli Is gmirant<»ed by the 
United States has l)een denied the primary educational benefits for which 
the lf»an was obtained by reason of the Insolvency of the Instltutbm or Its failure 
to provide the edncatUm or training stipulated in an agrecmeiit between the 
fittulent and the institution, and (2) In the case of a denial of such benefits liy 
an institution eligible after the establishment of criteria under sectbm ft, the 
StH*retary determines that such institution should not have bnui eliKlble un<ler 
the standards of the federally recognized approving entity which approved 
or accredited the Institution, the Tnlted States shall (A) forgive the student 
of any obligation to repay the loan and loan Interest when the rrlte<l States Is 
the holder of the loan, and (B) pay any other holder of the loan any amount 
due on the loan if it releases the student from further oldlgatlon to repay 
the loan, and (O) pay to the student an amount equal to all iiaynients lie \nny 
have ihade on the b)an. This sectbm .shall apply In cases of Insolvency and In 
«as<»s of failure to provide stipulated education or training which occur less 
tban five years after the enactment of this Act. 

Src. 0. SiKTtlon 5.53 of title H, Tnlted States (Nnle. shall apply to the promulgation 
of criteria by the Set-retary. and sections TuA through TmH of such title shall 
apply to proceedings tnuler section <>. 

Skc. 10. The Secretary shall publish blannually In the Federal Register a list 
showing the following : 

(1) The approving entitles which currently meet the criteria establI^hed 
by the Secretary pursuant to section <». 

(2) The postsecondary educational Institutions which are approved or 
ftccredIt<Ml by such approving entities Including a iiartlcularlzation of the 
departments or courses of study which are ai>proved or accnKllted at the 
institutions. 

r^) The Institutions which ha\*e lost appro\-al or accreditation and those 
wb«»se applb'atbms for approval or accreditation were not ac<*epted. 
Skc. 11. Tt is the sense of the Cohgress tbtit the several States shotdd enact 
laws for the approval or accnKlitatlon of postsecondary tHhicatlonal Institutions 
and nuthurl'/iitlon to grant degrees. Such laws should establish standnnls for 
approviuK entities that will Instire proper business procedure wlibin the Industry 
:titd I'ould utlli/c m'wlel lejclslatbai plans and the Wealth of n^cent study In draft* 
inu statutes for this purpose. 
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Se<\ 12. Section 432 of the General Education Provisions Act is nniended hy 
Inserting after "the Kmer^jency School Aid Act the following: '^the Postswitul- 
ary Kducation Consumer Protection Act of 

Mr. G.\YiK)s. I do want to extend the warm wolronie of this foni- 
mittee* Mr. Pettis, and I am sure hoth of you are ^nh\^ to jrivo 
some very vahmble information to this connnittee. 

STATEMENTS OP HOW. ALPHONZO BELL Am> HON. JERRY I. 
PETTIS, REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. lim,. Thank voti, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to (•(Hnmpinl tlie snhconunitteo for its attt^ntion to thn 
prohlenis result inj; from the inadecjuucies (if nresent inrstitutional 
elijrihility prorechires. As yoii know, thi.s is a snhjert which hus lon-nr 
been of i)nrtiruhir <*oneern to me. I believe that we in the (\>n«rres» 
have an oblifration to take immediate a^'tion to remedy tlu». ajipar- 
ently ^rrowinj; inei(hMice of abuse in tlii.s anui, particularly within 
the vocational and trade scluwl industry. 

liy allowin^r the use of its name and money, the Federal (rovern- 
ment lias coiitributed substantially both to the existence ami th<? 
nmjjnitude of tliis problem. I iH^fieve stnm^ly, therefore, that wc? 
have an oblijjation fo do sometliin^ about it. 

Accordin^r to an estimate made liy Mr. Holx^rt Johnson of tlu*^ 
National Association of Trach* and Technical Schools, there were 
in existence iti UHiS only 1,200 trade-technical schools. Since the^ 
implementation of the student loan prc^ram this %niv, I)V 1!>74t 
has ^jrown to some 7,000 tradi^-te<'hnical .sciiools in the Tnited States 
today. 

The Office of Kducation has clearly — if l)elatedly — acknowledjrt*<I 
the existence, of abuses wltliin th vo<nitional education imlustry. In 
a letter date May K 1074. from Dr. Peter Muirhead of OK, t<y 
Senator lirooke, whic-h 1 believe you have, Mr. ('hairman. OK 
acknowiedjres tlmt five prinuiry kinds of nuilpractice have ariseiv 
within this industry. 

As stated in tlie fetter, the.se are: 

Mislfadlnj; advertisintr. indiscriniinate reoruitinff. jioor eoMr.sc eonipletionv 
false jidhplucenic^nt |»n)nilsi»s. and insutllcient tuition refunds. 

The letter, which I would like the committee to enter into the 
rec^ord, further states: 

The ai'tual and potential sc(»|»e and magnitude of these abuses . . . clearly 
indirjtffs th.tt ndditimial FfniiTai statutory action Is required if edueatiiiuul 
consumiTs art» to lie protectetl propiTly. 

Further on, tiu^ letter states: 

WV l>i»lievc» that the clear and evident deficiencies exist !n presi-nt niMnltorlnif 
deviifs !is«»(i r<» assiin* r\u* (luality and capability of h<'hoi»Is wlioso .students 
now riM-eive Feileral funds. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, we are dealiu<r iu»re no! nu^rely 
with isolatcil instancies of \nr\x\ fraud, appro^iriate for invest ijrutioit 
by a flistrict attorney s oflice, but witii a mitional scan(hil of midf \- 
nlillion dollar propcu'tion.s. 
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As I pointed out before tlie Subcommittpe on (lovernnient Opera- 
tions Ittst week, an ilhwtrative example of these abuses occurred in 
mv own city of Los Angeles. 

'The "\Vt«t Coast Trade Schools, a corporate entity maintaining 
five proprietary vocational schools located in and around Los An- 
geles, dosed it« doors on 2 days' notice in May 1U7S, leaving at least 
$fi million of potentially worthless loan paper in the hands of 
imsuspccting financial institutions, primarily employee credit unions. 

KDCO, Inc., a l^s Angeles firm which is now servicing West 
Coast's loans for six of these creditoi-s has informed my office 
that roughly 80 percent of the alleged borrowers either cannot be 
located or have refused to pay their loans on the grounds that they 
never received the education they were promised. 

An EDCO representative told my office that he has not found 
'•Any students who are satisfied. The only students who are paying, 
and they comprise the remaining 20 percent, arc paying out of 

One student wlio attended school for only 8 days m January of 
1973 rex.'eived notice a year later that he owed $1,500 in repayment 
of a student loan. Others did not even know that the piece of paper 
they were signing was a loan obligation. 

I have a letter from a person who was led to believe that he was 
filling in an enrollment application when he was actually signing 
a student loan note. lie hacT signed on a Friday and called the first 
thing Monday morning to cancel his application-— and was assured 
there would be no problem. Two years later, he was notified that 
pavment of the loan he never knew he had, was now due. 

in a variation of bait-and-switch a woman was enticed by a help- 
wanted ad. She applied for the advertised job and was told it was 
no longer available— but a similar job would be available if she 
would sign up for this handy training pr(^ram. The next thing 
she knew, she owed the Government $1,500. 

I am focusing here, Mr. Chairman, on consumer protection as- 
pects. Investigative reporting by Gene Ferguson of a Los Angeles 
radio station, KPOL, has uncovered other information pointing to 
possible criminal fraud. t . , , , 

A vast grey area exists, however, between abuses which clearly 
qualify as criminal acts, and noncriminal abuses amounting to un- 
ethical, misleading professional practices. 

I think one area tiiis committee needs to look into is the investi- 
gative capability of the Office of Education and/or HEW. I under- 
stand that there is currently a minimal staff, under the Secretary, 
assigned to Security and Investigations, but this division was re- 
cently cut in size rather than being expanded. 

The committee ought to determine what the investigative capa- 
bilities at HEW are, how they might be improved, and how they 
might 1* implemented to help in the area of abuses in Federal 

financial air programs. . i. . , ^ ., 

HEW is presently facing the possible loss of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Clearly a need exists for at least a modest capacity 
for preliminary investigation within the agency itself— first, to 
allow for investigation of abuses that might technically come within 
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the letter of he law, and to make relevant recommendations; and 
secondly, to make preliminary investigations into situations which 
might subsequently be referred to the Justice Department for 
cnmmal investigation with a view to prosecution. 

Let me strongly emphasize at this point that I certainly believe 
postsecondary trade and technical schools are a beneficial and ne- 
cessary element of our overall educational system. They provide 
important instruction and training in areas not included in our 
traditional college and university curricula. 

But we must begin to come down on the minority — or what I 
hope la only a minority— of these schools that are misusing Govern- 
ment fund.s, "ripping off" their students and discrediting an entire 
industry. 

My concern is with these institutions— the schools which have 
violated the mast minimal .standards of decency and professional 
ethics— schools that have hwed unsuspecting persons into training 
courses of dubious value througli Misleading claims and high-pres- 
sure sales tactics. 

These school.s sign iij) .stiidents when there is virtually no po.s- 
.stbihty they will ever realize the glamorous career objectives so 
elo{iuetitly and receptively sold to tlieni. 

And. tragically, the .students so often attracted to the.sc schools 
an- among the most vulnerable of our citizens. They are n.sually 
I)er.sons from low-income backgrounds seeking to improve their lot. 

Uiey are often our veterans. 

They are not asking for a handout. T'.ey are playing bv the 
establishment's rule.s. work hard, study hard— get a good jol) and 
yoii^ will earn a decent salary. 

They reasonably believe that if a school is ai)proved bv the 
Federal (Jovcrnment under the .student loan program or tlie (il 
bill, it must be good. Imagine their disillu.sionment when thev dis- 
<-over that their (Jovenunent was used to pull the rug out* from 
under them. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which I introduced la.st December to- 
gether with my di.stinguislied California colleague. Mr. Pettif^. 
jM-ovides at least u starting point for doing something about this 
unconscionable situat ion. 

In putting the bill together, we specifically rejected any idea of 
prohibiting Federal program eligibility for proprietary schools 
altogether. We also rejected the approach, proposed bv' some, to 
create a method of direct Federal approval for accrexlitation, as 
dangerously intrusive into what should remain non-Federal area.s. 
Thus, our bill allows for continuation of the present two .step proc- 
ess wliereby the ap>ncies of the Federal (tovernment rely on the 
expertise of non-Federal Iwdies of approval or accreditation— but 
would require nnich more standards and supervisory responsi- 
bilities. 

To achieve this end. we inserted in the bill, with certain modifi- 
cations, a ''.shopping li.st" of result -oriented .standards developed 
by the Kducation Commission of the States. We would require the 
Secretary of IIKW to develop new criteria base«l on tho.se in the 
bill 
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A problem which has conrernocl us is that of placing what 
amounts to consumer protection responsibilities on \v; at are essen- 
tialk education-oriented entities. The accreditation group which 
mijrfit be able, for example, to evuhmtc a teachers qualifications 
nii^rht not be as able to evaluate a schoors financial management 
ca]>abilities. 

One possible solution to tins dilemma might be an amendment 
which would rcfjuire that all proprietary schools participating in 
the student loan program be bonded. It is my understanding that 
surety bonding is a routine requirement in most other government 
loan * programs. This would constitute a self-policing mechanism 
involving little intrusion by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to enxphasi/e the urgency of this problem* 
We are presently faring losses in the. hundreds of millions of 
<h)llars — anil one* estimate I have received puts the potential as 
high as $1 billion: 

When I think of the magnitude of this situation and compare 
it to programs in the elementary and seconihiry education, I am 
i5i<*keiu»d. 

We on the General Kibu ation Subconnuittee were so pleased, for 
example, when the administration designed to recommend a $15 
million increase for bilingual education from $^i5 million to $r)0 
jnillion— a pittance compared to the losses in the higher education 
iirea. 

And this same administration* that <'an barely squeeze out hi* 
lingual (unds. can delay y^ars before even bothering to imple- 
ment the re(iuirements of the*1972 Education Amendments. 

The administration s cavalier attitude is unconscionable. Congress 
must att now. We nnist act to protect the innocent victims of the 
fratid j)erf)etrated by segnuaits of the proprietary school industry, 
and we nnist ai't to* prot(»< t the taxpayers. 

I do iu)t know what all the answers are— and my bill does not 
pretend to be a <*omprehensive solution, lint it does provide a start- 
ing point for <*onunittee action. It was drafted primarily as a 
velii<*le for hearing?^ — it intentionally raises (juestions witliout 
answering them so that the exjierts can respond. 

Au(l in recent months experts have come up with a variety of 
suLVstions whi<h merit careful evaluation. 

I h<)i)e. Mr. Cluiinnan. that yon will focus the expertise of your 
subcommittee on fimlitig some of these answers, and reporting out 
a bill on this subje<*t as soon as possible. I do not believe that we, 
1ik(» the administration, can wait another 2 or 3 years before tak- 
int? aetioiu 

i'hank vou. Mr. C'hairnmn. 

Mr. (taVih)s. I wish to thank you Mr. Bell, and I am sure we 
will l)e lu*ari!iir y<mr position and your contribution during our 
general <*<)mmirteo hearings. 

It is now niv pleasure on behalf of the cotnmittee to welcome 
agaiii your coHeairne, .Mr. Pettis of California. Mr. Pettis, you may 
» -fH-ced as you deem proper. 

\Ir. Prms. Thank you, >Tr. rhairman. 

1 hope no one <rets*the. idea that this is a California problem 
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iM'canso Mr. Boll and I Imppen to l)e the sponsoi's of this particu* 
lar piece of legislation, liecaiise it is a national problem. 

You have already heard several days of testimony on the general 
snhjoct Mr. Hell and I deal with In II.U. 11027— the abuse of 
Federal student assistance funds. My California colleague, who has 
sat as a member of this subcommittee during these past days, has 
just added to this input with his very excellent statement.*! will 
try to keep my fonnal statement short and to the point. 

I understand that some of the witnesses who have preceded Mr. 
Bell and me have been rathei* reluctant even to admit that the 
problem were talking about exists or that new or stronger Federal 
initiatives are needed to deal with the sitmition, over and above 
the accrediting requirements, consumer protection and fraud laws 
alnnidy on the l>ooks. 

Frankly, Mr. Cluurman. this "don't rock the boat'' attitude is 
just so nmch whitewash and, in my opinion, pretty disgraceful in 
he face of what the record shows to'be neither a small-scale problem 
nor a nickel-and-dime operation. 

^Wre really talking about national alnuses involving staggering 
amounts of nioney, including the estimated billion doUai-s Mr. Hell 
cited which the Fedenil (Jovernment stands to lose on guaranteed 
student loans that aren't going to be repaid. 

Recent stories on the problem that Keader*s T)ige.st, the Wash- 
ington Post, Los Angeles Times, Boston (ilobe and numerous radio 
and television stations ac*ross the country have carried will help to 
some extcMit to make the public more wary of the types of dishonest 
opemticms that exist in the education field. 

'I hese hearings will help, too, and that s good, but just raising 
the |)ublic consciousness isn't eiiough. 

Mr. Bell has already related to you some of the West Coast 
Trade Schools fuisco that was uncovered in Los Angeles last year. 
I got involved in the problem a little earlier when some yoimg 
people in my congressional disrict fell victim to the machinations 
of Riverside T'niversity in Rivei*side, Calif. 

I have compiled some of the cases on the Riverside University 
problem for you to look over and ho!)e you will use any of this 
information vmi feel is particularly relevant in the official hearings 
record. At tliis point I would lilce to have that introduced, Mr. 
Clmirman, for the record. 

Mr. (taydos. Witliout objection, it is so ordered. 

I The information referred to follows:] 

June 17, IWl. 

To Whom ft May Concern: 

ThiM is in inform you that I, Ilelaine F. Ranipley, have not been and am not 
now u stutlcnt of lUvtTside rnivtTHlty. 

I am jirotcstinK the fact that a stucient loan that I had applied for. for 
Mitraiirc In tlu* s<*ho«)l was proc<»ss<Ml an(i paid to tho «(«h«iOl in Fcl)ruary by 
S. f.iff Saviu^H Check #1UI»<13 In February of 1J)71; I wasn't registered 
UM a student then. 

I am revoking niy power of attorney from Kiver'i(ie irniversity. 

I would also like to protest the issuance of ftmtis to an organization seven 
mnnths Iwfore a student is even scheduled to roulster for classes: an<! that 
the sch'M»l had the audacity to process and cash a check for/and in the name 
of sumet»ne wh*) wasn't even re«istere<i as a stU(h*nt. 
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I am attaching a copy of a letter received from Riverside University, in 
which it states that they are expecting me for the fall term in November of 

The loan application also states that the funds are for a student carrying 
at least a part-time schedule and that funds will cease when student is carry* 
ing less than half of the credits required for a fulUtimc student. How can funds 
be issued and made available when one isn^t even a student? 

I do not feel that I should be/nor am I responsible for the funds paid to the 
school. I feel that It was niis*managenient of funds to allow such a thing to 
occur* 

HELAINE F. RAUPtCT. 

RivBBsiDB University* 
Riverside, Calif,, January 21, IBtl, 

Mrs. HEI.AZXK F. RaMPTJ5Y, 

fian Bernardino, Calif, 

I>EAB Mrs. Rampley: It Is with great pleasure that I extend to you a wel* 
come on behalf of the students and faculty of Riverside University. I am 
certain that you will Und your exi>erlence here one which will be rewarding to 
you both academically and from the point of view of new friends made. 

Naturally, when you arrive on November 27, 1071, you will find the full 
facilities of Riverside University dedicated to brinfdng you the finest in edu- 
cational opportunity. I am sure you will be pleased with the warm greeting; 
which you receive from the faculty, and we are happy to have you Join our 
Ktuflent b{>dy. 

If I can be of service to you at any time durini:.' your attendance at Rlver- 
slilo University, please let ujc know, and I shall be happy to do my best. 
Sincerely, 

Dr. George J. Ho^xjate, President, 



September «, 1072. 

Congressman .Terry L. Pettis. 
Uou»* ' Reprfsentativcs, 
Kar trdino, Calif, 

Pear Mr. Pettis: I know you are a very busy man, but I wonder if ynu 
fould take a few minutes of your times to advise me on a matter, and help 
straif;hten It out. 

A little over a year ajro I got Involved with the Riverside University mess, 
and the Student Loan program, sponsored by HEW. I have been trying all this 
time to get this stratehtene<l out and am still being dunned for payment of a 
loan I never received or had benefit of. I would like to resolve this matter 
without the exi)ense of a lawyer, because as sole support of the family, I can't 
really afford one, and I don't know how to go about suing for fraud, which 
I think this (*ase fall under. 

Due to the fact that «ome of this matter ''.volves the use of taxpayers money 
I thoufrht perhaps you could help straighten part of It out for me. 

I am sending copies of some of the letters I have written to various agencies 
including IIKW and have never received answers to. They will help to explain 
part of my sltuatU)n to you without my repeating the whole story. Not only 
am I concerned for myself, hut also because It looks to me that this type of 
situation may be perpetuated hundreds of times In other schools, and the poor 
taxpayer Is getting the brunt of It. 

What really riles nie though. Is my letters go tiuanswered, and except for 
form letter-duns from Life Savings regarding moneir I owe them for a student 
T/)an I never received, I get nothing. Its like baLglng your head against a 
stone wall. 

I wrote to Mr. Tunney. !)ecause he was at one time on the Roard of the 
Directors of Riverside Uulv. and even he Ignores me. /s our government so cor- 
rupt and so btisy with spending money, they can't even take time out to check 
and see If It Is being spent honestly??? 

I will appreciate any help, information and advice you can give me and take 
this opportunity to thank you for taking a few minutes out of your busy day 
to give me some help. 
Slnrerely. 

IIKLAINE RaMPI.EV. 
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Mr. II. L. M.\ppU8, 

in^itrH Loan ^srrfiou, V.s. Office of hMiumiion, 
San Franriftro, Calif. 

i-.Vt^^^?*"l .Mappuk: Last January I wont to Riverside i:niver.slty. Riverside, 
n' , i*^ to see about possibly entering the school in the fall as I was very 
im c h liiterestHl in «ettln;f my decree and as far as I knew that was the only 
M'li.iol tloit otrt-red H bachelors degree to night students. Reing that it was a 
L»,V ^'^y^'^Y^ the reaches of a working mother, who is the sole 

support i»f a fandly, I askeil aliout the possibility of a student loan. On Febru- 
ary I received a note from a Mr. Rei<l of the University, stating that mv loan 
afipUcatlon had been approved and that I was to come Into the office to further 
priH'ess the loan. \Vhh*h I did. 

Reeause of all the controver.^v that there has been al)out Riverside I.'niver- 
siry I began to won<ler and U S Life Savings and Loan (formerly Hterllng 
savlng.s and Umn) who were funding the loan to ask about It. A Miss -Ret ty 
M.l Sttident loan department told me that they had on February 

J.>. \\m Ment check #\{m\l\ to Riverside University for $LTOO and that as far 
as they wtire conoerne<l I was responsible and owed that money. 

Nr.w I don't ndnd paying for something that I owe, and have gotten the 
itenetlt of, but how can a lending Institution pay a school money for the tuition 
and liooks of a student who isn't even scheduled to start until September of 
this year/ Why would u lending or funding Institution pay a school for a 
.student almost T months In-fore the time that the student Is scheduled to start 
school / 

.Vlso sir, doesn't yotir department govern how monies are paid out. Didn't 
yiiU discover that monies were being paid out before a student was even on 
the school roster? I should think that both your department and that of the 
b-nillng Institutions would at least demaml from the stmlent in question some 
si»rr of proof that they are In fact registered and Intending to attend classes 
before the ai timl payment of monies. A lot of students could apply for a loan 
at a certain school and then decide they want to go to another and not register. 
If tills practice <»f paying the schwils so far in advance is followed throughout 
the l otmtry then I am afraid sir, that many many places are misappropriating 
funds and Innfxent pe*>ple are getting bilked. 

I told Miss Cullen that I felt that I don't feel that I am responsible for the 
81.100 loan by letter <cf)py attached) and also by phone. She was the one who 
suggested that I write your department. I am also enclosing a letter from 
Riverside t^nlverslty that states that I am not expected to attend he school 
until November of IfVTL 

I'lease advise me on how your department Intends to clarify this matter. 
Sincerely, 

IlKLAIN'B RaMPLEY. 

Miss Bktty Cullbn. 

SnviuffH and Loan .Usonation, Studt^nt Loan Department, 
Ifivoraidr^ Calif. 

Dkak Miss CCLtK>r: Thank you very much for all of your help over the 
ph(»ne totlay, .Tune 14, 1971 regarding the Riverside University Fiasco. 

One thing pu/zles me though and that is if, as you say, my application 
state<l^ I was not to l)egln school until Sept., why did your institution go 
ahead and process the loan In February??? Isn't that Illegal?? How can you 
O.K. a hmi for a student and pay the school for that student in February 
wlien that student Is not even supposed to go to school until Sei»teml»er??? 
Isn't there some ruling about processing a loan and paying out for It before 
u student Is actimlly attending the school? I thought that the loans were to 
pay for the tuition of tlie student and the students b(K>krt and that a person 
woiddn't actually l)i»come a student until he had registered for classes. Xnu 
paid (»n a loan for a student who might have changed his/hers mind ami 
wanted to go to a different school. 

I Would think tliat an institution that Is working with other peoples money 
wouHl lie extra careful of how It Is allocating and paying It out. 

I ib)n't feel that I am responsible for the money that you paid Riverside Uni- 
viMsity, I was not a student of that school at that time, and was not schedule<l 
to become one tmtll September. I have papers saying I wasn't actually to start 
until N«»vember. a copy of which I am attaching for your lH»nefit. I think that 
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Life fStfrlinK) Savings and Loan Is sadly aniias in their hnndllnK of txuuU 
for student loans ; tht»y should at least have tiiken the time to asirerUiin that 
a i>erson is actually registered and attendluK classes before paying out nionew 
Your Institution Is (Miually at fault In the handling of this situation and"! 
reel that you should bear the burden of It. I will not assume any responsibilitv 
for a loan that I have not had to use nor will have the use of, and will if 
necessary >:o to an attorney to ffet this nmtter straightened out. 
54in(rerely, 

IIelaine F. RAXferKY. 



Best. Best & Kkieoer. Law Offices. 
^ _ RivcrMv, Calif., Novcfnbcr 2, 1072* 

Re: Reid v. Riverside Tniverslty. 

lion. Jkkhy L. pKrns. 
Wanhifujton, D.C, 

Dear Mk. PE'nis: Thank you for your letter of October 18. 1072. T am most 
anxious to be informed as to the rcsiionse of the Oirertor of the Divishm <»f 
Insured I-oans, Office of Kducatioii, relative to your sugjcestion that the OHlce 
of Kducatlon relax its rules rejrardinjj collection of the currently outstanding? 
student loans covere<l by the Federal Insure<l Student I^>an Pruprram, As a 
stopRap measure, this Is an exceUent suRjrestion and would result In a trenu»n- 
dous benetit to a significant amount of iimocent students. 

As I mentioned to your Legislative Assistant, Rob Royd, I liave been closely 
connected with the Riverside Tniverslty situation since early 1070. As a result 
of initial Investigation and nunierous complaints fnmi students in tlie Short- 
hand Repnrtlnj? Hchm)l, a Comphiint for Damages for False. I)e(»eptlve, Inac- 
curate and Misleading Statements and Representations was filed In April 1U70 
purstmnt to California Kducatlon Code sec. 21)008. A copy of the Complaint is 
endoseil for your records. 

The Complaint sought special, general and punitive damages against River- 
side rnlversity as a corporation. It was subseciuently amended to Include a 
re<iuest for the sanie type of relief as against George Ilolgate, its President, 
and Ronald iiarriugton. Dean of Admissions. 

Riverside University was established and quallfiecl to Issue oogrees In Call* 
fornla pursuant to California Education Code sec. 29007(a) (.3). Tnder this 
section, nny corimratlon can Issue any degree that It wants, with or witliout 
any training, merely by filing an affidavit that It has $.'K),000 net assets used 
exclusively for educational purposes. 

The complaints of the students are specifically delineated in the Complaint. 
However, It Is a fair sumnmry to state that the students basically complained 
that they were prondsed a highly qualified curriculum for court reporting. 
It was represented to the students that they could complete the court report- 
ing course within 18 nmnths and upon graduation be certified to practice court 
reporting. Generally the student, upon applying for application to the Tid- 
versity, would In* admitted without any Imiuiry into his or her past acadendc 
record. Discovery In this particular case showed that the practice of the Ad- 
missions Department insofar as It applied to our clients, generally did not 
con*'crn itself with the acadendc background of any applicant. The Initial 
conferences between representatives of the T-niversity and applying sttulents 
can only lie classitie<l as "hard cell," Oenerally the tyi>e of student that- was 
attract(Kl to the L'niverslty was one which was employed and married and bad 
insufficient funds and educational backt;rotmd to be adndtted to an accredited 
University or eonununlty college. 

Direct representations were made orally and in writing that the University 
was ftdly accredited. However, th(» primary accrediting institution Ju the 
western t'nited States is known as the Western Association of Schools and 
Collegers. Deposition of the Kxecutive Director of this Association was taken 
In the case and it was disclosed that Riverside rnlversity had applied for 
accreditation (m tbrin* .separate (K'casitms and, after investigation by ai)pli- 
cabl(» connnittees. was denied accreditation on each separate occasion. Repre- 
sentations Were given to the students that there W(»ul(l be ade(piate etpiipment 
and facilities for a complete instruction in the skills of court reporting. In 
fact, it was anrl(|tiated eqtdpment when it existed and the facilities were 
whcdly imuh'tpiate. Significant representations were given to the students as 
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to the qniillty of the faculty at Riverside University. However, during the 
discovery portion of this case, it became evident timt many of the facultv 
menibers did not have the decrees vhich they represented and the type of 
advertising utiiiSsed by Rivershle IJniversity was extremely deceptive In tt^rnis 
of the ediicaticmai auali!h'ati(>ns of the faculty. Tlie plaintiffs in my partieuJar 
action indicated that tliere would be a tremendous turnover of favultv nnd 
eaeli new teacher would end)ark upon an entirely new thef)rv of teaVhink'. 
Ill adtlui<»n. the students comphdned that there was a hij,'h rate of ahsenteeism 
or the faetUty and on numerous occasions students would ha left in clKir««' 
of the course. 

I found that most of the students complained that at the time thev wnre ac- 
cepted for admission to the University (usually the same day thev applied) 
they would be asked to sign a Power of Attorney in blank form. It Im^ subsi- 
queiitiy been disclosed tlmt tlie University would utilize' the Power of Att.iniev 
to obtain the educatlnnal checks for the students and the students woultl 
never receive he student loans in the average amount of $1.:J00. Several nf thi* 
studt^iits have complained that they never signed a Power t)f At tome v and the 
school rei-ords have shown the existcaice of such. When confronted with this, 
the students have clainuHi that the Power of Attornev is a forgerv. 

As nu»ntioned earlier, it was also represented to the students that thev would 
be certltied as a sliorthand r(»porter on graduation. X<ithiug could he'furiher 
froui the truth since Calif</rnia has its standards which demand that mere 
graduation alone from a court reporting school does n(»t entitle an individual 
to lie certified as a shorthand rejx/rter. Uenerally, before any certitication 1?* 
possible, the students must pass a written examinathai given hy the State. 
I followed up in this respect nnd was su" to find tliat, during the perifid 

of the lawsuit, not one person wl T)leted the court report iu;^ 

course at Riverside University hau ever passt. .le i'aliforuia examinallcau 
rt» niy knowledge, no student has ever passed the examination to this date. 

Kach of the students involved generally was given approxiauitciv 
loan per year. Of course, these loans iuive not been repaid by the students and 
it is their position that tliey should not have to rcpav a loan for which tlu»y 
received no couKlderatitin. I met with ai)proximatcly 40 students and tlie coi^ 
tinning ol)servatiou remains that they cannot understand why they should 
have to repay a loan where it was represented to them that thev would obtain 
a llrst class educration and in truth and fact» received no semblance of edm-a- 
ti(ai whalsoever. To a person, the students feel that niorallv. the government 
shoiUd have more thoroughly investigate<i Riverside University ami its person- 
nel <the Dean <>f the Law School had be<.'n convicted of a felony and disbarred 
in the State of Florida) before blindly insuring the loans. Frankly I cannot 
explain tt) the students why the Government is attempting to recover the 
amount of loans from them from a moral standpoint. It seems to me that 
because of their lack of adetjunte investigation of Riverside l.'niverslty and 
Its pers<innel, the Government should ho procecuiing directly against llie prin- 
cipals t)f Riverside !*niversity. 

I could g«) on and <ui about the Inequities of the entire sltmitbm. I have 
devoted years to this case and the only thing I have to sliow for it Is a tile 
drawer full «»f evidem-e and clients who cannot understand the equities of tlie 
situation. Your offer of assistance is most welcome and I would be happv 
to cooperate with you in any way to make sure tliat circumstances like llii'» 
do not occur again. 

Very truly yours, 

Tkkry RKtar.Ks, 



RKDZ.ANDS. CAt.IK, St'ittt mbrr /, 

Representative Jkkuy L. Pktiis, 
Washinfjton, I)XJ. 

i>i:AU Stu: I am enc losing a <*opy nf a letter which I am sending to ilic V. 
Coutniissioncr of I'Mta atifm. 

hast yc.-ir. yni may recall that f *ionght your help In allowiic^ me to r'ontiuue 
law srhoui at an unaccredifcd srhoul a!i<ler tin* FISI. protrraiu. luakiiu' an 
e.Nception in view of the clrciHastaiH-es of Riverside Universiiy. This eNi*eptl.»u 
was not allowed: I vnnUl ni»t c<»ntinue umhT the i^'iSI* program at an unac 
creilited sdiool. 
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TlilK year, I am seeking your help concerning payment of the loan for my 
attendance at Riverside University. As you may recall, the «ch<K)l was a fraud 
and was dewed by Attorney General Younger. I want to do what is fair and 
what Is right, but I refuse to pay this loan because I certainly did not receive 
what I was to pay for. I f*»i»i that the government is obligated l^ecause the 
government Initiated the PISL program, it held R'verside University out to 
he an accre^lited school eligible for the FISL program, and It approved the 
loan. 

I seek your help because I have little lioi>e that my letter to the Commls- 
Hintu*v will solve anything. Kmpire-hullders generally do not act adversely to 
their own Interests, preferring t(» Ignore any embarraasments or admissions of 
negligence. I Imagine that tiie FISL program has generated such an empire, 
i wish to prevent what 1 feel to be an unncessary litigation bout If no action 
Is takf^u. 

Since I contacted you last year. I have been In touch with some of my 
fi»rnier classmates uf the Riverside University law school. It appears that 
those who did not apply for a loan were not billed by the school. I am told 
that one of the practices of the scliool was to send out for loans whether or not 
the student applied, and under fictitious as well as rea' names. Many otlier 
students received VA loans. The VA Is still battling these students to have 
them pay the VA back, but the students are adamantly refusing. 

I Would aj>i>reclate any heli> you can give me in resolving this matter of the 
FI.sL loan. 

Ytmrs truly. 



Re: .student Loan Program. 

U.S. ru.\tMi.sstuNett ok Euucation. 
Offivc of tsduention, 

Depnrtmnit of IleaWu Edunttion an dWelfarCf 

Pkar Sir: I have been a victim of fraudulent misuse of the federal student 
loan program, and seek your assistance In the final resolution of this matter. 

In tlie fail of 1970, I enrtdled In the I- v school of Riverside University. 
Riverside. (*allfornla. which held Itself out to be an accredited law school 
ellgUiIe for the student loan (FISL) program. This was supiM)rted by litera« 
tnre of the Office of Education, which listed Riverside University as being 
among tlie eligible schools although It did not specify the law school as such. 
I applied for the loan and It was approved in the amount of $1300. 

In early 1071, Riverside University was exposed as a fraud and was closed 
by the State Attorney General's Office. There were questions of criminal as 
w^ell as civil ndsconduct on the part of school officials. The law school never 
w*as accredited (tlie Dean of the law school was an ex«convict from another 
state). For all practical purposes, the school ceased to be a school In March. 
All but one of the Instructors left. Students had to fend for themselves, asslst- 
ivl by local attorneys who gave of their time when they could without compen- 
rati<m: most of the time, there was no instruction. 

Faced with this quandary, I applied to accredited schools (the closest 
helng 75 miles awav) to try to salvage the time I had invested and to be able 
to continue the FISL program. Xo accredited school would accept my attend- 
anc»e at Riverside University. 1 then applied to imaccredlted schools (tho 
closest then being TiO miles away), and petitioned the Office of Education t<i 
allow me to continue the FISL program at such other school, to make an 
exception In view of the clrcum.siances. The Office of Education refu.sed, leaving 
me stuck. 

Ni»w. more than a year later. I received a letter from the T.S. Life Savings 
ami Loan Association (lios Angeles) denirndlng payment of the $1300 because 
I am no longer a student under the FISL program. I had no Idea who the 
lemler was, and had assiuue<l that the matter was taken care of by the govern- 
meat tifion learning of the circumstances of Riverside University. 

If w:is bad enough to learn that I was not attending an accrwllted school, 
but rather a fraud. It was a bitter pill to swallow when other schools wouhl 
not recogntae iwy work. It was worse when the government wouhl not allow 
nil- to continue imder the FISL program at a school that would not accept 



Norman Cohen. 
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me. Bat to deinand that I pay for that now goes too far. Am I really expected 
to pay double ? I ha ve no Intention of paying. y f »i « leii 

flJi^-SntY^*' «°^'e''°°»e'>t has allowed a program designed to help quall- 
i» uL!;?r instrument to defraud them. The government held 

ttlveralde UnlverHlty out t(. be an accredited school, and approved the ou 

^Vi*^M!?"f"r"*^J"'^ "^^^^l- The students have lost time, and a r" 
now being iiHked to lose their njoney as well. That Is Intolerable. That kind 
or abuse and roHult of a governnjent program slnjply cannot be allowed. 

I he gdveriuuent ban a moral If not legal obligation to pay off this loan, as- 
Tu Jl lentler 1« entltle<l to It. I respectfully request that your offl<;e so*^ 
to It that this loan Is paid. If no at-tlon Is taken. I guess I will have no t-hol.-.' 
but to allow myself to be taken to court by the lender where I will huv». tc 
involve you. If you st-e another choice, please let me know about It. 

I am enclosing 'he particulars of the loan as sent to me bv the lender 
\ours truly. 

NOBSIAN CdllKX. 



Hon. .TKRKV L. PKTTXS. ' ' 

VomirpHH uj the. ( nitcti StntPH, 

I>KAB CoNGUEHSMAN Pkttxs ! Tluuik jou for yoljr loft<»r of October 2n(l 1078 
and als4> for your Interent aud Involvempiit in the RiverHhU* rniversitv matter 
i-.:i71'"ifi \ i»Hpi>y to explain the cirrunihumceH of my relationnhip'with tlie 
I nivers ty at any time and will attempt to iirovide you now with a writt<" i 
summation of that experience. »>riuf n 

I ^^"^u^'^'t^ collej^e (I>e Paul TniverHity, Chieago, Illinois) Immediatelr fol- 
l"^u"^%?^^F ""il""^ but ilisi-ontinueci my HtiidieH after one year to enlist In tin* 
t. H Marine Corps. Followini; the completion of my service obURathm I n" 
turned to colleRe. After completing another year I was accepted Into the V S 
Peace Corps for service in Venezuela, South America * 

After the completion of my two year service in thV Peace Corps. I moved 
to Northern California and. after Ave years in the Hav Area, was transf™i 
by my employer, the U. H. Army and Air Force KxchaW svAbv^ t > S^uV iK! 
nardlno, California. ^ 
\yith the hope of ^<>nipletinff my college wlucatlon I enrolled at Rlver^ldi. 
Lniversity ou December 30th, 1970 for the Spring 1071 term 

At the time of enrollment I was given the option of paying cash by thP onar- 
ter or assnmlng a federally insured loan for one year. I elected the ljim.r 
because it was stated to be a no Interest loan, payable by installments nine 
months after either completion of studies or termination of studies 

In June 1071. after having attended only five months of night school jit- 
tendance, the problems of the University became widely publicieed Seeklni? 
immediate information from administration ofliclals concerning the stafuA «f 
my loan, I was Informed that the entire years tuition ($l,.m42) was na d hi 
advance by the then Sterling Savings and Loan dlrei'tly to Itlverslde Universltv 
on January 18th. 1071. eighteen days after my enrollment tnl\erslty 
The alarming suspicion that 1 would be resiwnslble for the full Payment of 
the loan swui became fact. I demanded and received from Sterllnc Savlni^Q « 
photostatic copy of the check issued for rr.y tuitlom wakings a 

The che<-k was nmiled by Sterling Savings to Riverside University withunt 
my kmiwleflge and certainly without my consent, and, although the check 
statiMl -made payable to Joseph C. Jaycox." It wiu fraudulently eiidorsed bv 
someone other than me. ^ 
<Vrtaln that at no time did I sign a power of attorney I asked how thi« 
tran.*«action could have been made without my knowledge and, as payee with 
out my signature. • 

I was Informed that. In cases where there was not a slgne<l power of attor 
ney. a •blanket* |M)wer of attorney was used. I had never before, nor have slrn'r 
heard of such a term and the disbelief expressed to the Sterling Savlnes offi* 
cial was met with u matterw>f.fact attitude inferring the total legality of «ii -h 
a transaction. " 

I was atlvisHl to register my complaint with a Mrs. I>orf)thy X 'son of Hio 
student loan d#-partment for U. .S. Life Savings and Loan which had' I UmWu^x 
abs«>rb<Kl the Sterling Savings and Loan Association. ' «arneii, 
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Irifiih'ally, within a few days after niy conversation with U, S. Life. I ro* 
iM'hvjl In the mall a letter advlslnj? that I was responsible for imyniont of 
per month for 47 months cummenduK «luly oth, 1071, 

A letter of t!ompIal«t was Inuuedlately delivered to and sifjiied by Mrs. Nelson 
but was never answered. t)lher letters mailed to r. S. Life via registered mull 
were alsti never Klven any acknowledgement nor response. 

In chronologlcul order, the below listed payment notices were received from 
June of 1U71: 



Typ« Date From 



InsUiIment payment notice iune 29, 1971 Mrs. Betty Nelson -U.S. Lift-. 

Full payment due notice Oct. 7, 1971 Mr. Jack 0*Connel-U.S. Uie. 

Do July 28.1972 Mr. R. W. Hoxie-U.S. Life. 

InMaM nent payment notice Sept. 1.1972 Do. 

Past itue notice Oct. 10.1972 Form letter-U.S. Life. 

Do Oct. 23, 1972 Oo. 

full paynent 'iue notice Oct. 30. 1972 Mr. R. W. Hoxie- -tJ.S. Life. 

OeiMuent notice letter Nov. 29. 1972 Mr, K. C. Adams, attorney-U.S. life. 

Oo. Jan. 2. 1973 Oo. 

OehQuent noiire m.iil^ratn Jan. 29. 1973 Mr. M. A. McTigh, Office Of Education, Washington, O.C. 

Disflaime; of liability letter May 15.1973 R. W. Hoxie— U.:>. Life. 



I»*irhm this total perirnl I also received telephone calls from H. Life, once 
at luy rf.>*i«lenc«» and once at my (»llice In Ulverslde. 

With tiie l»eli«»f that Joseph C. Jaycox vs. I.'.S. Life S & L was analojjoua 
to I>nvid v.<. (Jiilinth i sought professional advice from the offices of lle.Mt, 
i;«»>t and Krletf«-r i»r Uiversitle, Cullfornia. Mr. Terry Uridjjes of that office 
wais nuist helpful in r«Mhiclnjr my anxieties concerning the sltimtlon and deter- 
nilued that a "wait and see'* attitude would be the most logical approach to 
thr matter. 

To lUitv the last not ire of indebtedness was received on May loth, 11»73 and 
my jiosition is .*Jtill "wait anil see." The time that has elapsed, hf»wever, makes 
tne rautionsly .Mpecnlate that the nmlter may nut be pursued further by U. 
Life. 

I Would like to mention a few of the 'wrongs' that emanated from this 
<»ntin» matter. 

1. The time and expen.se durhiR the five months of attendance at Riverside 
rniv«»r.Nity was wlthinit any form of la^neftt. The few crwllts that were awardtnl 
wrrc not transferrable to the State Ci>ilege at San Bernardino, the only school 
1 iMuld artend without proxhnity problems. 

2. The b»tt«»rs, tlie mailRram and the phone calls created a high degree of 
iinxi«»ry ftir both my wife and myself because of their threatening tones. 

:i Th«» eflVctlveurss of my work was hampered conshlerably during tUat 
p<*riod <*f time. 

t. My 'joal of attaining a degree suffered a serious setback because of the 
eN'***ri«*n«M». 

ii ot»t ft»r our American judicial process making It virtimlly impossible for 
nu :-.vt.ra«»' p«'rs4»n to bear the iM>st of a crmrt light, I would not have taken the 
iwiN^ivr position that was recommended. 

I will c1t»se by stating that Mr. Hrldges recommended my retaining all doc* 
nuH»nt'< runcerning the matter and If a review of these dr>cuinents by your 
olfii f would be dcslrrd. 1 would be most happy to present them to you. 

\"alti thank you for taking the Interest that you have. The Involvement of 
a I'.TiV'ri-'i-imnn into a situation that wotild not .sewn to be high on a priority list 
has iiiMih^ me l»elieve even more that justice in our society can prevalh 
l{esi»ectfuUy, ^ ^ , 

SEPTEMBEft 17, 1973, 

m \H <N>N(;RKHS\fAN Pkttis : It Is with a great deal of pleasure that I rejdy 
t.i vi.ur letter of Sept. 12, 10T:{ regarding bill II.H. 10013. I am one of the 
i>i»r-'ns rcpresetitod in this hill as 1 was a student at Klverslde University 
iiMtl 1 rwM.lved a federaliy insunnl loan. 

1 wa-* induced to leave «me law school after my first year, and to attend 
Kiv« r^ide Tniverslty because Mr, Jen.sen of Riverside University advised me 
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mI:.'I /.ll^f*^',**''""^ lusuml student loans w.'re readily available. I enrolled at 

IS w*'*".""" f y''"' and was given a 1. a n of SSo 

tthh-h WHS t<i cover tidtlon and all my books. J^iw.uu 

After sevfral inf>nths the scliool «tart»Hl tn deteriorate ranldlv and wnnt 
mw er rm.iv«,rsh ,, h-uvlm a group of m In the law nZll S lnc miM 
I strtict on un<l loun.s to pay for eaufaU<.n and books we did n<.t r«-X 1 1 
was ..nly throiiKli the «rat.dtous efforts of several attorneys, namely Fr«i 
JJ..n..;.u and Charles Hunt, that we were able t<. complete our rS 

Mr. «en.son taught the s»H.on(l year law subjects wlriK.ut pay Just so we 

sotU'llV'thn.' w r f"<-t Hecond'U^stidentH fSf 

* \. . . ""'^ scrapMl together and pai<l u token payment to Mr Henson 
for fear ling courses we ha<i already paid for under the loam 

In a<ldltlon to the above ujoney. 1 was forcwl to buy law bfwks with my own 

Trying to transfer into another law school as a third year .stmlent from a de- 
funct, corrui.t Institution was another ordeal. The other law schools were 
.u.lerstan.lal)ly reluctant t.. give me crcllt for Ulverside L-nl ^rslty Ssses i! 
Iv.'.i:!i.]atlim " ' «t«»"ing with the Callfornlf jter 

Here again 1 was fortunate in that Dean H..aa of \Vest«.rn State rnlverJs,ty 
(..lieg«' of law t<«.k mcny ..n me and graciously gave me credit for my 
transfer units from Hiversi.ie I niversity provided Mr. IJensou con pleS the 

'^:::^Z'^SStJZ:::. "^^^♦'^ fron/westem 

The a<tions of ilie a.hninistration of Itivershle University were In n»v 
opuu.-ii. .-leaHy a fraufi ami a misrepr«..s.'Ut.Htion to the stutients as wo a<-<-ei)t- 
••.1 the r repre..<enfations respwting thefe loans and the solidity of the school 
111 iiiitii. 

i f«M-l that I not m-flvt' any iMhu-atlinml Innwfit for at lea^t one thinl of 
XUv jtin.Miiit of my loan, and Ww IhwIHh I m^elvwi from the bahim^e of my 
\v«»n* ivruiinly quostiniiahh. as was evhlnuTd hy th«» <iue.sth)iiH and close 
/^(•iiiliriy of my n-aiiM-i'iiH fi'oiu I{ivi?rsi<le by thi? law ydiools to whlrh I at- 
tviJiptiui to transfer. 

In vt'iU'cXixm u|M)n this IncMenl. I find It hard to bHItsve tiiat the federal 
j:«»vi.runu-at ciiuhl Ije so ue«U«Hit as to penuit th<»se loann to be annroveil and 
to fall to ni»»ri* closi»Iy .M-rulinlze Xhv practices at Ulverslde tulversitv whleh 
enl rapped thf» honest and unwary students. 

I fnd a t:n;at sense of apprec iation In the fa(?t that you are so personally 
conc-t-rned with t)ur lAniht that you have taken the Initiative Uj Introduce vour 
hill to the legislature. Vou have niy <it^i>est gratitude ami 1 will «upuort thia 
ai-tion, and yon persunally, iu any way 1 cau in the future. 
Sincjerely, 

Elton D. Olson. 

Caukkk Schools Ahk.n't Always What Tiiey Claim 

IX THK rOL-NTKY'S "LAST LKOALIZKD CO.V OAMK," C0UNTLK8S STUDENTS ARK VIC- 
TIM T/Kp UV CKRTAIN HCIUKUJS THAT PKOMI8K— BUT DON't DELIVEB— TEC'UVICAI. 
THAIM.no and TOt'-t'AYr.NO JOBS * 

(By Jean Carper) 

-Karn more money!" blazon the advertisements. Become an aircraft me- 
chani«% ln«uiai?ce a<lJuKter. writer, machinery oin^rator, broadcaster conuiuter 
j)ro«rain:ner, lab tecbnirlan or truck driver. All you have .0 do Is enroll In a 
private i'UMH-r .schfsd. When you gratluate. you*ll step Into a fnbuloiLs hleh- 
payinu job. * * 

I'nfortiujately. too many American.^ have discovered to their sorrow that thi» 
pr.>ndsed jobs never nniterlallze. Comphilnts from vlctlndznl stmlents to th^ 
nm»-e of Ivlni-atlon abotit unethical vocjttlfmal sch(Hds nearly <)ouliIed from 
li>T2 to lUTJJ. In a nationwide crackdown over the past two years, the Fetler»l 
Tr4ide Connrdsslon (VTC) has conducted 'lOO incpdrles Into schools susr)e<'imi 
of ileceptlve practices. * ^^^^ 

The nation's 10,UOU private vwitlonnl. or career. sch(M)|a-~both resident and 
correspondence— annually enroll over three niUllon students at a tuition e<wrt 
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of $2.5 billicin. Tmleniably. much of the money is spent on schools whifh tfo 
I>rovi(l(» AoUii educations that enable graduates to obtain jobs. But, tragically. 
miltlonH of doliars are wasteii on substandard education for jobs that are nut 
avaUuhle. Poor governmental c<introls make It easy for career schools to pre.v 
on students. In some states, all you need to set up a vocational school is a 
postal address and the price of a license, while other states— such as Indiana. 
Minnesota, New York, Texas» Wisconsin-^have strong regulatory laws. 

(:on.sequently, few schools are held accountable for high standards. Only 
1700 — a njere 17 percent of private vocational schools — are accredited by such 
nationally recognized agencies as the National Association of Trade and Tech- 
nical Sch'Hds, the National Home Si^tudy Council and the Asso<*iation of Indc- 
Iiendent Colleges and Schools. Hut accreditation or lack of it does not neces- 
sarily determine a school's reliability. Many of the FTC's recent complaints 
of deceptive sales practices ewr 'gain.st accredited schools, including several 
large computer-training schools. 

Amazingly, both the Veterans Administration, which grants G.I. payments 
for training in any state*ai)prove<l resident or corresiK>ndence school, and the 
i)ffice of Kducaticm, which approves federally insured student loans for ac- 
credited vocational schools, are prevented by law from giving any assurance 
that these schools are reputable. The federal government merely puts up the 
money for grants or loans, and if the school is dishonest, substamlard, or col- 
lapses mid-term, the student Is left holding the bag. A typical case is Denver's 
Western Technical College, a trade school which folded in 1U71 after a history 
of financial troubles, leaving (MX) students owing $1 million in federally in- 
sured loans. According to Maury Tansey, chief of claims and collections for the 
Office of Education, his agency will pay off the loans to banks holding the 
notes and dun students for reiiayment — for an education they dldn*t complete. 
Says the angry father of one student who owes $1200, **\Ve thought If the 
government approved the loan the school w'as okay.** 

What are the main complaints against the career schools? Kssentially, pros- 
pective students should beware of : 

MiMlcading advertising. Invariably, ads promise high pay and job placement, 
but these claims iiften bear Httle resemblance to the actual job market. A 1972 
FTC study in the Midwest showed that schools were luring would-be. aircraft 
mechanics with ads like **Xeed men for high-paying positions immediately.** 
Yet an FTC rheck revealed that among major airlines, American had laid off 
MtfTi mechanics in the previous six w*eeks, t*nited bad no oi>enings and Eastern 
had not hired a mechanic since 1060. 

In one New York case, a truck-driver training school charged $985 In tuition 
for a three-week course guaranteed to get graduates •$200 |>er week and more.** 
Investigators for the state*s Bureau of C-onsumer Frauds and Protection dls- 
covercil that only 14 out of 17U students who had graduated — a scant eight 
percent— had been placed as promised in jobs as heavy-equipment operators, 
and none re<>eiveil salaries approaching those advertised. 

Iligh-prcHHure mUnrnvn. Commisslcmed salesmen with glorified titles like 
"counselor/* "registrar** or "educational consultant" make pitches at school 
career-days or canvas door to door— their sole aim to get a signature on a 
ccmtract. They often conduct phony aptitude tests anyone can pass. One sales- 
man In Nebraska who talked a woman on welfare Into taking an artist*s cor- 
res|K)ndence course administered the "talent test** himself (he gave her a high 
score). Some salesmen lie about accommodations. A now-defunct airlines-i)er- 
sonnel training school headquartered in Missouri once pictured the University 
of Missouri campus in its brochures. The schooFs dormitory was actually a 
boardinghouse over a bar. Sometimes salesmen pose as dvil-service officials. 
For $300 to $\)00 they sell Instructions on how to pass civil service examina- 
tions which anyone can obtain from the Civil Service Commission absolutely 

free ! 

Poor-quatity rtlucation. Frequently, so much money goes into the sales opera- 
tion of vocaticmnl schools that little Is left for schooling. During a recent 
vear «»ne of the nati<m*s largest vocational-school chains spent 05 percent of 
its kVohr inccmie on advertising and administrative expenses, and only 15 |>er- 
ccnt on instructicm. 

Both prospective employers and public officials are disturbed about the qual- 
itv of teaching at some vocational schools. Says Ih. Morris Schaeffer, former 
nsHi**tant commissioner of health for New York City, about private vocational 
MciitioUn*' i;jMdi«-ui fe<-hnoloKy : 'instructors generally lack adequate credea- 
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tials, the equipment i« poor and there is a lack of practical materials/* l>r. 
lienry Iscnberg, head of Microbiology Laboratory at Long Inland Jewlsh-Iilll- 
Klde Medical Center In New York, reports that he Is unable to hire U5 percent 
or tho«e with vm*atlonal training who apply for Jobs as lab technicians. Thev 
are too Ill-prepared. 

i mmnUflva f/mduatCH. Sume stndentH earn a diploma from a ranH»r school— 
only t«, i,f. Mi out In the cold becauxt^ of addlthmal Htandanls they have nut 
been Informed about, Huch as Indiwtry or union regulations and llcenning re- 
jiulrements. lor example, a boy who trained to be a detective couldn't (lualifv 
because he was live-ft)ot-six— too short. A girl who completed a stewardes'n 
nmwe couldnt be h red inranse her vlxhai was hh bad as to brand her nearly 
legally blind. After graduating from a broadcasting schmd. a <*hlcago man 
was rejected by 40 st tlons In tlie area : all said they wanteil s aaetme with 
experience i*r a college degree. Though a California scho(d touted Its court- 
reporting rdurscs. mm » of Its graduates had ever passed the state's exam to 
practice. 

All In all, these vocational-school practices add up to what Sen. WalU»r Mon- 
dale of ^hnnesuta has called ' the last legalized con game In America." What 
can you do to jirotect yourself from themV Hefore signing up for v(H*atloual 
training, the Vnv urges you to ask four crucial ipiestlons—not of the schools 
themselves but of several prosi)ectlve employers: 1) Would y(m hire graduates 
fnmi X school? 2) IIc>w many have you hired la the past year? 3) Were thev 
hired because of school training? 4) VUl training make any difference lii 
starting salary? 

Check also with local and state employment agencies, giddance counselors 
unions, trade and professional ass(H*latlons to find out about special qualifica- 
tions neeiled In your field. Ask the prospective sclund for the last year's Job 
placement rate and a list of several graduates whom you can contact as refer- 
ences. Find out whether the school Is accredited and by whom. Always visit 
a resledntlal school's campus before enrolling. Head every contract thoroughly, 
and never sign one under pressure.^ 

If you decide to drop out of a school, send a reglstennl letter Inmiedlately 
Infomdng the registrar's office— this Is critical In getting a refund. If you feel 
cheated, write a fi^rnml complaint to the school, the state licensing agency the 
accrediting agency (If the school Is accredited), your local or state ccmsumer- 
protec»tion agency, the Office of Education (if you have a student loan), and 
the Peileral Trade Commission, Room 47i>, Washington, D.C. 20080, As a last 
resort, consider filing suit. 

Many authorities are now supporting strong state regulations to clean up 
vocational schools. For example, after Texas put through a tough new regu- 
latory law, about one third of the state's private vocational schools shut down. 
The Kducation Commission of the States has proposed model licensing legisla- 
tion, calling for strict stam^ards of financial stability, equipment and instruc- 
tion in all states. Congressnen Alphonzo Bell and Jerry L. Pettis, both of 
California, have introduced a bill requiring the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare to make a study of the federal government's Involvement In fund- 
ing private vocational schools tnd to adopt new procedures to prevent students 
from being cheated. 

As Congressman Pettis says, "It Is foolish to squander national resources 
on shoddy education. Students who enter vocational schools deserve-— and 
should receive— a good education." 

AIn Pettis. The student cases you have in front of you and 
those that appeared in the various media I cited have all told 
similar stories about people who have been bilked by con artists 
and shrewd manipulators out after a fast buck. So far, they've be<'n 
pretty successful in petting Uncle Sam to give it to thorn through 
student assistance programs. 

An important point is that these stories have all been about 
scliools or iiLstitutions that have been caught— and, maybe, the 

» For furtbT loformntiun oontained In the PTC suJdeboolc on voratlonnl »rhool« send 
40 ivntH to thi» Hup^rint«>ndi»nt uf I>ucumi»nts. L.H. Government Prlntlni; office. Wanh* 
inirtun. I>-C. 20402. 

41 l>or> 75 --^12 
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oiM'iutois involvod in these swindles can uiid will be prosecuted 
under exislinjjf laws. 

lint 1 don't think \vc can rely on existinf? laws, whii*h, nidging 
by the Scope of the problem, haVe been ill atlniinistered at Vst. 
*Tho (iovernnient Operations' Special Stmlies Subeonunitteo is 
looking? into this aspect of the problem ri^jht now* and 1 luive no 
(ioubt that their actions will result in .more vigorous enforc.Muent 
of existing law, which in turn slionld help curb the problem. 

Hut what Mr. Bell and 1 propose is a little stronger dose of 
pieveiitive nuulicine — to shut the barn door before the horse gets 
out, or, in this case, to tighten up Federal criteria for schools par- 
ticipating in student assistance programs before any more students 
get "taken.-- 

Mr (.'haii nian, there is a great deal of precedent for this step. 

I can remember reading about the diploma mills of the early 
liHrh century in this ccmntry where you could become a doctor of 
medicine in G weeks if you (»ame up with )i>10(). At tlnit time, the 
Federal (Jovermnent linanced a stutly of the medical edui^ation 
system throughout the (!Ountry and, as a residt, we got rid of the 
the nuulical diploma mills. 

Tothiy, everybody who wants to pra<*tice medicine nmst pa^^s a 
nationaU standardized examination. 'Hm States still are responsible 
for licensing physicians within their own State bouiuhuucs, l)Ut 
those who are licensed must at lea.st pass one of the national exams. 

I believe the adoption of national criterja for participation in 
Ff<leral student assi.stance program.s, including the (il bill, \vould 
have the same elfect of protecting tlie public without treading on 
States* rights. 

Tlu^ bonding anuMulment Mr. Bell luis mentioned is a good one 
aiul 1 support it. This type of financial suit;ty recpiirenient should 
get rid of some of the fast-buck opei'ators in the proprietary voca- 
tioiuil schools and corresponili»nce ccxirse lield.s. 

But I don't think bonding alone is an answer for the entire 
problem. 

Til like to i)oint out riglit now that I per^sonally don't consider 
the terms ••proprietary*' or **prolitncaking'' schools in the saum 
<'lass as an expletive ((eleted. But I think anybody who refuses to 
ac<»ept the plain truth about the Hy-hy-iiight* bad apples, if 
vou will e.\cu.se my mixed metaphor there, that are in this group 
Is simply burying? his or her head in tlie sand. 

At the saine time^ I know that the Orlans study pointed out 
.«?ome abu.ses in re<»rniting students to attend traditional ])()st sec- 
oiulary sciu)ols. This a.spect has not gotten as much publicity, but 
this type of Fe<leral student aid •*conie on" to bolster sagging en- 
roilnuMits should be halted right along with unscrupidous trade 
.scliool pra(ttic<»s. 

Mr. ('hairnuuu IW like to end my formal statement by thanking 
von ami this subconunittee for hohlin^ tlu>se hearings an\l bringing 
this prol)lcm into the congressional light of day. 

Something nuist be done to protect postS(»<*()iulary students aiul 
to stop tiie Federal student aid rip-otVs. I In^lieve the hill Mr. Bell 
ami 1 have introduced will accomplish this mission aiid 1 trust 
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vou will lu-lp us in loudiii^r the oft'ort to enact stronijer postsccond- 
ar^v coiisuuier iirotoi-tion hiws. 
Thank voti. 

Mr. (}ayih.s. 'Hiank you, Mi-. Petti.s. for taking the time out of 
what X know is a very busy st-hedule to apj^-ar with our colK-aLnie 
Mv, iicll. lou have iinuU' a vahiable contribution. 

1 have one <iuc.stioji before 1 turn it over to Mr. JJeHenbai-k for 
further qui'j^tioniiijx. 

1 (Um*t thlnli anybody is trviii^r to U'ave the misimprcssion that 
the Hv-by-ni^rbts are responsible for the J?! biUion deficit, are thev? 

Mr. IJki.i« So. ^ j 

Mr. Pkitis. So. 

Mr. (Jayihks TIu-v are a factor in there, l)ut wliere the percent- 
amj he.s will be (U'terinined after a further investigation? 

Mr. Hku.. We don't know exactly how inu<-h money has been 
watstcd on this situation. 

Mr. (i.vviHo. Mr. DeUenbeck will continue to ask questions. 

Mr. J>Ki.i.i:\iu- K. Tliank you, Mr. Chairniiui. 

1 really (h.n't have a great many (piestions to ask. I thank niy 
<o! leagues for what lias l)eeu a good spark to the subcommittee anil 
to the (,ongiv..s in nutting foith this legislation. 1 think vou are to 
U- coimnended for lielping concentrate thinking on this feglslat ion. 

1 notice, .Alr. H'.ll, m your testimony you allude to figuj-.s of 
liuiidrcds ot niilli<,i,s of dollai-s, an<l note that it <-ould be potcn- 
tiaily as liigb as !<1 billion. Do you have any .studies to back this 
up wljich conUl be made available to the subcommittee. 

Ir^Vi' ^U'J;'" oll-the-record sources in 

JIKU. niieii you consider the uiiinber of sdiools here this ha.s 
haiipem-d, Jiow.-ver, you ctin begin to stari estimating tlio llirures. 
ami they get pretty substantial. ' 

('onsider ju>t tlie ones that have Iwen found and caught in this 
thing— \ou know there are many others that haven't. Consider 
t .e miml>er ot stmU-nts that are having problems with this situa- 
turn, that are unable to pay their loans and are u|)set by tliis whole 
program. 

Afr. I>Ki.i.r.xiu< K. It is extreme! v imi>ortant that we be piccise, 
however, because the unfairness tliat could arise from this kind 
f)f u hearing couhl spread a pall over a great many schools which 
«lo not deserve to have it spreaif over them. 

I urn interpreting your testimony and tliis is what I Imve re- 
memw-red you us saying, but 1 would like it to be clear for the 
record, that you are not by any means saying that all schools are 
in tins c]assihcatU)U. 

Mr. liici.i.. Di'linitely not, Mr. Dellenbeck. If vou recall, in my 
statement 1 rcfen-exi to a distinct minority tiiat have a tendency to 
muddy the waters for this wliole project; but this minority uone- 
tlu'less accounts for a sub.stantial numl»er of students. 

For example, the West Coast Trade Schools had a very substan- 
tial enrollment. 'J'here ai-c schools in Boston equally guilty of caus- 
ing big problems in this field. This is not sometliing that apTts 
jiK one or two or three cities; this problem extends to a sizable 
number of our major cities throughout the country. 
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Mr. I»K*m». If the jrentU'inun would yield, I think one of tju- 
wavs l»v which we can «t't a haiullo on this wmihl hw to look at t u» 
m*(mrin IIKAV anil the VA and to look at th« record of tim 
stmU'Uts who ha VP defaulted on loans and find ont w"y- 

I think there is already a pretty good file there. I talked to tlie 
VA antl tiiev saiil they ean tell you right off whether the default 
has merit or it does not have merit. I nin sure IIKu nuist liave. 
some ivcords of this kind. .... , i i. 

A second is to take a look at the sehools that we have made ref- 
erence to, ami t oiH« mentioned in the Wasinngton Post ami 
Header *.s DigeHt . ' s. A check there and you will lind that these 
students were ix.i e.i.-y target for manipulators and those, people 
who ar«' out after a fast buck. And when I traced the hititory of 
that .school in Kivprside, 1 found that was done with very careful 
desli'n by the people involved; and if yon looked at it twice, vou 
wonTd have spotted it a mile off. And the people who hve ni that 
conununity are embarrassed that it happened m a town that is not 

don? think it would be too difficult for us to run this down 
and get the precise figures you are looking for. Unfortunately, as 
you know, a Member of Congress does not have the kind of staff 
to develop the kind of data you are talking almnt, but I do think 
it i« available from the Federal agencies in charge of student aid 

programs. . , i i 

It would not be too difTicult to separate the young people who 
are defaulting or whose money, the taxpayers' money, is lost for 
one reason or the other, and there are just two reasons. 

Some of these students are defaulting, not because thev didn t 
get an education or not because of the fault of the school, but in 
inauv instances, they have written to the Government saying, "I 
am iu t going to pay this loan because I didn't get the education 

^ 3^**IJeix.* i^^ny of them were promised jobs, but never got 
their jobs. About 30 percent, I would guess, of those students that 
haven-t paid back tl\eir loans come from trade schools. I think that 
is a minimal estimate. The exact figure might be even higher than 

'^*Mr. Dkllenback. All I am trying to do at this moment, having 
gotten an understanding very well of what you said al>out the staff 
make an intensive nationwide study, is to pose the question as to 
of the normal member not being such in size or capacity to really 
whether you did have any other data so that we could incorporate 
that data in committee records. I understand that you could not 
have made an exhaustive study. , *u * * 

Mr Kkix. a lot of this has come from HEW people that for 
one ri'uson or other don't want to go 9n record. 

Mr. !)• I.LKNBACK. That kind of testimony alwtys kaves me yrry 
cold It 18 like the anonymous letter. Frankly, I "deep-six" thos« 
U'tters if soinelmdy doesn't have the courage to sign the letter. 
Whether they are critical or approving, I think the letter ought to 

be thrown away. ▼ ^ _ i 

Although I understand what you say, I discount very much 
anonymous testimony that is not given to us with anything we can 
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put our hands around. It isn't fair to build legislation on that kind 
of n basis. 

Mr. Bull. If the gentleman would yield, part of the reason this 
prolih-uj exists is because the administration for so lon^; felt there 
Wats no problem. They wore acting for some time as tliouah there 
was no situation like this. Last week during the testimony before 
this committee, as you recall, there was indication that they are 
just now awaken 'ig to tliis and doing something about it, oven 
though It has been going on for sometime and nothing was done 
about It. The district attorney in Los Angeles is looking into the 
West Coast Trade School right now. 

Mr. Dellenhack. All I am doing is drawing a line saying wo 
oui-selves should not be blind; we should not take every unsub- 
stantiated rumor that someone is unwilling to put his name behind 
and take this as fact. 

Mr. liELL. liiwically what I am trying to tell this committee is 
that they should do an investigating job on this to determine what 
the exact situation is and what the precise figures are. 

Mr. Pettis. There is one other aspect of this that neither of us 
have touched on m our testimony, which I think bears some study, 
and that is the school that is about to go under. I mean it is just 
t«-ctci--t<)ttpnng. And how many hundreds of tiicse tliere are I haven't 
the faintest idea. 

There is one in my district that I know about that just came to 
my attention not too long ago, but I wonder how many more there 
are nationwide. 

You know, there are very meager requirements for starting one 
of these schools from a financial standj)oint. This bothers me that 
you can start and advertise a university with $50,000. You can't 
start a garage with $50,000, and here they talk about facilities and 
all of this paraphernalia that it takes to get a technical education. 
It Imthers me that you can do this. 

Mr. Belt.. If I may add another point to this, one of the reasons 
that this disturbs me relates to the hearings we held recently in 
our committee on juvenile delinquency. One of the things that 
<;ame out quite clearly during that testimony was that the young 
juvenile problem children that go out of high school often want 
to go to a vocational school, that is the only way they see— down 
tJie tunnel— to get job and money. 

Wo encourage them to do this, but then our schools fold up. How 
much is that adding to the juvenile problem today? I just put that 
together as an example. 

Mr. (jAYDos. I^et me ask ;^'ou. Arc you saying that we have too 
niuny people attending vocation -liools^ 

Mr. Bell. Xo. I am saying i we should have a more effective 
watch over our vocational adu. ..s, that there are some that arc 
causing a considerable amount of trouble. They constitute a mi- 
nority, I believe, but there has hwu no adequate chi'ck by the 
F<'deral (Jovernnient on thesi? problems. 

Mr. Ptrrri.H. Well, if one of these youngsters who has had a very 
|KM)r economic background gets into one of thes/' schools and he 
finds out he didn't get the e<lucation he was led to iM'lieve lie was 
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gomp to ffot, and tlien on top of that ho owes $1,500. he is pretty 
turned oil on society and he may say, "There is no way for me to 
get out of this situation." 

Mr. (lAvnoH. On<' of the practical prohleins we liave, and T think 
yon will airree with me, is utilizing tel(»vision to a great extent. I 
think all ol* i:s have seen this romniercial many times. It is on r<»gu- 
larlv. That is, to make everybody a computer expert. 

^Ve all know that you must *have ' artiouhir mentality and 
ability to even begin to comprehend tht education, because it takes 
a very articulate mind trained and oriented in that one area; not 
everybodv ran lie a computer expert. Yet they make it ?onnd so 
encouraging and so great, that many of our })oople. our .students 
who have available PVderal assi.stncel will fall victim to this high- 
class advertising, enmll in a program, with the result there is no 
hope at all for tlieni to nmtrictilate even two months at the school. 
It is a shameful situation. I have heard a lot of t^omijlaints on this. 

yiv. liia.T.. Mr. Chairman, on this p()int, 1 think it is well to note 
that the attitude of these schools — which clearly emerges when one 
reads the information they put out — lias been "just get bodies 
there, get that class full." They pay their advertising peonlc more 
nionev than they pay their teachei-s! That is their mam tnrust. to 
get those bodies in that school. They don't care much about tlie 
**curriculuni." 

>rr. DKM.KvnACK. Just a couple more brief questions. 

Do yon know whether West Coast Trade Schools had been ac- 
credited by any particular association? Were they a member of any 
association? 

Mr. Bkfj. Xo, they were not accredited by any association. 

Mr. T)KTJ.KN'RArK. l)o you know about Riverside? 

Mr. Pkttis. It is interesting. Jt was accredited for one narrow 
area of business education, and so thev took all the students through 
this little tumuO, enrolling them amt signing them up for student 
loans through the business .school. When they got through that 
tunneh they were actually enrolled and taking Vlasses in this "uni- 
vei'sitv** wliich had these* vast offt^ings having nothinjr to do with 
business — the only thing they were licensed for in the State of 
California. 

>rr. Dkllkxrack. When you say license, was this a State license? 
Mr. PK'nrs. Yos. 

Mr. DKrj.EN'RAf'K. Was it ever approved by one of the regional 
a5-'SO{Mations or aiiV one of the trade school associations or the like? 

Mr. Prrns. The business school was accredited by the Accredit- 
ing Conunission for Business Schw)ls, IIov •ver. thev were turned 
down three times for accreditation by the iVestern Association <)f 
Schools ami Colleges when they tried to get th<» rest of their 
curriculum approved, lait that never was brought out. Tfi :k they 
wouhl end run the student ami acci-editation refjUirements by /jgn- 
in<r all students up in the business school no matter uha curricula 
they were studying. 

I would like to bring this discussion back to one tiling that both 
Al and I are talking about as a primary couconu the student 
assistance aspect of this, which we arc responsible fifV in the Con- 
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prrpss. If wc don't pstiiblish ^hp Federal crltorin for schools Mmt 
participate in the student assistance pvogtams which we fuiul, wlio 

18 ^Oin^r to? » 

Xow mnylw the States will, htit it is the PVderal tax dollar that 
ffoes t.hen\ and that is what I pei-sonallv— I can't speak for \1— 
but I personally want to safe^niard that* Federal dollar a little hit 
mom m terms of students' assistance programs which we fund. 

Mr. hr.u.. I certainly would a«rree. 
. Mr. I)ku.kxba<^k. I find the thrust of Mr. Bell's testimony point- 
ing away from the Fe<leral Oov.-rnnient taking complete' control 
so that we do all of the job. I tiiink there is much wis<lom in staviiK' 
with the two-.stage goal. That to me is a more desirable roail to 
walk rather than taking it all over. 

Mr. Bkm.. I agree. Mr. Dellenback. T think it should be basically 
a Mate ami local responsibility, !)ut with some Federal assunuici^ 
that It gets done. 

Mr. I)Ki.i.KNB.\cK. Mr. Chairman. I want to end mv questions 
with an expression of appreciation again to both of our collpa«nies 
for having started this in the sen.se of having pushed hard to'"«fct 
us to this particular stage of hearings. 

You should both he commended for it. Your service to education 
and the people m your State is clear, and we of the rest of the 
( ongress arc grateful to you for wiiat von are doing. 

Afr. G.\m)s. On l)ehalf of the chairman, who is not here, I ex- 
tend his thanks and appreciation for your testimonv 

Mr. Bku.. Thank you. 

Mr. Pm-rs. Thank y<m. 

Mr. GaMk)s. The next witness scheduled is Mr. William A. God- 
dar<[, executive director. National A&sociation of Trade and Tech- 
nical Schools, accompanied by William A. Fowler, executive seei'e- 
tary. Accrediting Commission of liie Xational Home Study Council. 
Jioth of these gentlemen are accompanied by Mr. Bernard Ilhrlich, 
legal counsel. ' 

STATEMEHTS OP WHLIAM A. GODDABD, EXECUTIVE DIHECTOR, 
HATIONAI ASSOCIATIOir OF TBABE AND TECHKICAI SCHOOLS, 

Aim whliam a. fowiee, exectttive secretary, accred. 

ITIITG COMMISSION, NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY BERNARD EHRnCH, LEGAL COUNSEL 

Mr. Gaydos. Gentlemen, I wi.sh to impress upon vou that evt-n 
tliough all the committee members are not hero, that the evitleiice 
vou are almut to give, will be used by all the committee membeis. 
Since we have so many things to do, all the comuMttee members 
can t be present. 

V<iu may proceed in any mannv-^r you wish. 

Mr. I)kl:.knback. Mr. Chairmai 'before our witnesses start. I 
miL-^t apologize for having to slide away again for a while. Each 
ot us has ai)out three plac«'s tiiat he is suppcwcd to be this morning. 

Dr. Amlringa will be following very clo.seIv vour testimonv. 
am particularly reluctant to miss thi.s testiin'ony lM'cau.se of"mv 
personal high regard for Mr. Goddard and the i)e6plc he reprcscntii. 
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The tostimony he is about to give, Mr. Chainnaiu is important 
testimony and it l>ears out the last thrust of wliat I was jr<*ttintf at 
with the prior witness(»s. While I think we have a definite obliga- 
tion to move in and rJose holes where there are holes* 1 tliink it is 
very important that in our investigation we do not ilirectly or in- 
<lire<:tly blanket the whole field with criticism or suspicion. The 
work that is involved in the type of association that is here repre- 
:4ented is already doing, in my mind, a very good job, an<i they 
don*t deserve — and all of their member schools don't deserve—the 
t astigation and trouble we can give them. 

80 it is against that background that I repeat my apology, Mr. 
Chairman, for having to slide off for a while. 

Mr. Gaydos. I thank Mr. Dellenback. You gentlcnuMi may pro- 
ceed in the manner which you think best. 

Mr. GonD.\RD. My name is William A. Goddard. I am the execu- 
tive director of the X .cional Association of Trade and Technical 
Schools fXATTS]. 

NATTS is a voluntary nonprofit organization of accredited pri- 
vate residence school offering job-oriented s[)ecialty training in trade 
and technical occupations. The membership of NATTS includes 
both proprietary and nonprofit schools. Although all member 
schools must be accredited, an accredited school need not apply 
for meml)ership. 

The accrediting commission of NATTS is the accrediting agency 
listed by the U.S. Office of Education as the nationallv recognized 
accrediting agency in the trade and technical school field and is the 
oniv accrediting ageiu'v so listed by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The broad purpose of NATTS is to establish and maintain sound 
educational standards and ethical business practices for its mem- 
lier schools, whii' schools complement, rather than compete with, 
tax-sunported facilities. 

I will be available for questioning and will be pleased to answer, 
to the i)est of iny ability, any questions this committee may have 
relating to tlie trade and technical school field. 

However, it is the primary aim of this statement to acquaint the 
( onnnittiie with the role of trade and technical schools in our edu- 
cational system and to explain the nature of the accreditation 
process. 

Several studies have l)een made of vocational schools, including 
tnuie and teclmical schools, which furnish substantial information 
concerning the role of trade and technical schools. 

In 1069, a fairlv exhaustive study was ptiblished by A. Harvey 
l/'litsky entitled "Private Vocational Schools and Their Students: 
Linuted Objectives, Unlimited Opportunities."' The author is on the 
statr of tile W. E. ITpjohn Institute for Emi>lovment Research, and 
the. study was financed over a ir>~month period by the Ford Foim- 
dation. . 

In June 1970 the author published a condensed vei*sion of his 
studies in this field, at the invitation of the Hureau of Higher Edu- 
catiotu Office of Education, U.S. iKpartnu^nt of Health. Education, 
anil Welfare. 

Mr. Chairman. I have for you a copy of the full study l)y Mr. 
Bditsky and a copy of the limited portion of the study. 
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Mr. Gaydos* Thank yon. I will accept it on behalf of the suh- 
comnnttee* Thank you very much* 
Mr. (JoDDARD. Thank you. 

[The summary version of Mr. Belitsky's study appears in the 
Aopendix at p* 238.] 

Mr. GoDDARD* References herein to Belitsky s studies are directed 
to the June 1970 condensed report. 

The author, at the outset, states (page 1) : 

The exttH!ted advancen In the use of private vocational schools are grounde<l 
in the oemonstrated capacity of the Hchools to motivate and trplr. student« 
with various needs and Interests for gpeclflc occupational objectives. 

The author estimates that there are 3,000 trade and technical 
schools with 835,710 students. He points out that the enrollment iu 
each individual school is small as compared to other types of 
schoolSi for the following reasons: 

One explanatlt»n for the Hniall size of niont of these whools Is related to 
tne importance aHMiKtied t«) pra-tlcnl. probleni-Holvinjr uspet'tR in the cuurfieR. 
It follows that only a nhort i>eri«Hl of time is wpent In large cla«8r«oni8. and 
the coHts of ade«iuate space ami machiner; "a shop and laboratory settinRs 
nweswarily limit the size ut a Hfhoul InilldiiiK and it« Htuff. 

Hecond. the flchooln are widely dlstrlbutwl Kwifjraphk-aUy, often either 
loratwl In rlUes with lesn than 100.000 piTHons or situated within sections of 
a lurgi* nietrop{)lltan area. 

A third reason la that the trade and technical schools— the primary ftvus 
of attention in this study— tend to train for single or related ooeupations. 
Nevertheless. * .,He<'tIvt»ly . the large number of highly specialised trade and 
technical schools offer the greatest diversity of courses. 

He points out that the variety of occupational courses found in 
private trade and technical schools reflects the "unique ahility'* of 
these schools to ivspond to the trainin^r needs of many indaWrics 
and professions; and that aliout 230 different o<?cupational courses 
were offered m the more than 500 trade and technical schools 
examined in liis study. 

As for instruction ni these schools, he found that it is highly 
specialimL with a view to the Ihial employment objective; that the 
schools maintain rlase hut informal contacts with employers; that 
course content is readily modified to reflect pertinent changes tliat 
lire reported to school officials by employers; that decisions to add 
improved facilities can also l)e made rapidly; and that this differs 



that must seek approval from school boards or legislatures. * 

lie further noi.its out that training is provided in a job-.simu- 
Itited Slotting; that visual aids and operative equipment are typically 
more importam than textbooks; that classroom or lecture instruc- 
tion is usually followed immediately by supplementary training in 
the sdiool shop or laboratory to demonstrate the practical nppMca- 
tion of the theoretical concepts; that most schools arrange sutdent 
visits to plants and offices; and that modest home assignments are 
required Wause only those theoretical concepts which are relevant 
to the performance of a job are taught. 

As for instructors* roles, he found that each instructor must 
be critically evaluated, since the refeirals of the student body; 
that the schools are conv-nced that crcditul)le teaching performances 
can be insured by making tea(?hing capability the main criterion 
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for reward and advancement; and that instructoi's are not usually 
pi von tenure. 

llo fTirther found the student -to-instvuctor ratio to be quite low, 
with the majority of schools assigning 19 or fewer students to an 
instructor at any driven time. 

In conclusion,* he found that private vocational schools are likely 
to experience a consistent growth in enrollments and greater gen- 
eral acceptance as an imi)ortant training resource for persons who 
do not attend college; and that the realistic and economically sound 
recognition and usage of the i)rivate schools could he a major 
means for expanding the laudable goal of equal educational op- 
jKntunitv. 

In 10t;J, Well ford Wilms, of the Center for Research and De- 
velopment in Higher Education, University of California, Berkeley, 
published a study entitled "Proprietary Versus Public Vocational 
Training/' and, Mr. (^hairman, I have a copy of that study for 
presentation to the committee. 

Mr. Gaydos. I thank you. I accept it on behalf of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. GoDOAun. Thank you. 

f A summary of the study appears in the appendix at p. 260. J 

Mr. (jonnAKD. T will encteavor not to duplicate material already 
developed by Helitsky, but to point out additional factoids developed 
in the Wilms study. 

Wi'ms develops the concept that proprietary and public post- 
secondary schools are conceptually — and practically — ai.stinct. The 
proprietary schools are rooted in* the marketplace! Public schoolb 
ultimately* depend on the political process. 

This essential difference determines how each type of school de- 
rives its income, allocates resources and, most important, pro- 
vides vocational training. lie says: 

Proprietary vocational «ch<M>ls* income is related to how well their graduates 
flo In the nuirket|)lace. Mont proprietary schools are relatively Rinall, and they 
haso personnel hiring, retention and promotion largely on performance of 
tasks fiietutcd by the market 

If their stiulents do not get satisfactory Jobs, tb sp schools quickly lose 
their apiieal. In short, the proprietary vocational slaiooI derives Its income 
through the nturket mechanism. 

In suinmarv, he points out that pi'oprietarv schools must meet 
tl)e needs of tlieir students and prepare tlieni for occupations better 
tlian their conii>etitoi-s for any given co.st: they must consider sig- 
nals from output markets to survive; they are characterized by 
limited objectives and programs: they are '-single purpose" or- 
ganizations, to prepare students for successful employment; tliey 
recognize that their own success depends largely on tlie occupa- 
tional stircess of their grathiates and therefore they select students 
\\']th a high probability for sun^essful placement : they are cliar* 
acteii/ecl by flexible operations to accommmlnte th(; needs of stu- 
(\i*nt^ and employers: year-round operations and frequent class 
.«;tnrt8 are the norm; their operations show evidence of market in- 
centives to provide effective training at low cost; the market en- 
courages them to experiment and evaluate new api>roaches; and 
their teachers are hired, retrained, and promoted on their ability to 
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teach, are not ^rivon tenure, nud are evaluated frequently hv soliool 
nmiiajreinent and students. " 

lie then eont rusts this situation with that of jmblic institutiona 
which do not depend on their pcrfornmnrc in tlio marketplace, 
but rntljer on the pohtical process, aiid which place less empiiasis 
on job placement. * 

In conclusion, he fotuul tliat nuhlic and proprietary schools march 
to dilFerent drunnners, the public schools to the political process and 
the. propru'turies to the market, and that (pajre 82) : 

Pri»r»rlerary schcioU need to recruit, train, and place graduates In Jobs 
suc'c-eHsfully to get n return on their invorttnients. Consequently, their pro- 
fieedlT "^^ ^l^'^^^ determined by current lalwr luarket and consumer 

U»)verned by the profit motive, rather than political survival, the proprietary 
HrhtmlA Unvv a built-in Incentive to seek out student markets not served by 
nearby couipetlnj? public schools. ... 

But for tlie limitations of tim<N ma/iv more fa^^tors could be 
developed at Icnjrth to illustrate the need for and the purposes 
served by private trade and technical s »hools. 

no\vev-»r, for our present purposes, I believe that I have demon- 
strated the. luseful purpo.se served by trade and technical schools 
and the need for such schools as a part of our educational svstem. 

Mv. Chairman, with your permissuai I should like to sununarize 
the remainder of my piwentation, if it may be possible to enter 
the i'ntire presentation in the record. 

Mr. ^rAVlM).^. Yes. Tliere beinp no object ion, vour entire diricourse 
will 1m» entered in the record and available to the other memboi-a 
for close .stu<ly and scrutiny. 

[The prepared statement Jollowsr] 

Sr.VTKMENT or WitUAM A. OODi)ARD, yiXZWTTVZ DrnEOTOR, NATIONAL ASfiOCIATIOl? 

OK Tkaok axd Technical Schools 

.My name Is WlUlani A. Ooddard. I am the Executive Director of the 
>atio«nl Association of Trade and Twhnlral Sehools (NATTS). 

.NATTS Is a voluntary non-proftt organization of accredited private risl- 
dence schools offerlnjc Job-orlenteil specialty tralnlnj? In trade and technical 
occupations. The membership of XATTS Includes both proprietary and uun- 
pMllt schools. Altboiitfh all member schools must be accre<Ilted, an accredlt-»d 
school m-ed not apply for mendjer*ihlp. 

The Accre(litlnK (Commission (»f .V.VTTH Is the accrediting agency listed by 
thf» Tnlteii States ofllco of Kducatlon as the nationally recognized accrediting 
au'incy in th»» trade and t«»chiilcal school field and Is the only accrediting 
amuy Si> llsteil by the Tulted States Office of Kdiiealloa. 

The broad purposcj of .\ATTS Is to establish and maintain sound educa- 
tional standanls and ethical business practice.** for its mendier schools, which 
Schools complement, rather than compete with, tax supporteil facilities. 

I will be available for (|uestlonlng and will be plea.«<e(l to answer, to the 
best of my ability, atiy (luestlons this Committee nuty ha^ 3 relating! to the 
trade and technical school field. 

However. It Is the prinmry aim of this statement to acquaint the Ctm^mlttee 
with tb'» nde of trade jind technical si'hools in our iHlucatlonal system end to 
explain the nature (»f the accredltatlfm process. 

Several studies have been uuide of vocational schools, Including trade and 
teilinli-al schools, which furnish substantial Infornmtlon concerning the role 
of trade and technical sehocds. 

In r.MlO. a fairly evhausMve study was published by A. Harvey Helltsky 
entitled ••Private Vocational Schocds atid Their Students: Limited bbjwtives, 
Vnllmlted opportunities." The author Is on the staff of the \\\ K. Upjohn 
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InBtltnte for Employment Research ami the study was flnamed over a l** 
month jieriod by the Pord Foundation. 

In June. 1070. the author published a condensed version of his studies In 
this field, at the Invitation of the Bureau of Higher IMucatlon. Office nf 
Education. U. a. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

References herein to Belltsky's stndlen are directed to the June, 11>70, 
condensed report. 

The author, at the outset, states: ''The expected advances In the use of 
private vocational schools are grounded In the demonstrated capacity of th*» 
schools to motivate and train students with various needs and IntercHts 
for si)eclflc occupational objectives.'* 

The author estimates that there are 8.000 trade and technical schools with 
835,710 students. He points out that the enrollment In each individual school 
Is small as compared to other types of schools, for the following reasons: 

"One explanation for the small size of most of these schools Is relate<l to 
the importance assigned to practical. problem*8olvlng aspects in the courses. 
It follows that only a short period of time is spent in large classrooms, and 
the costs of adequate space and machinery in shop and laboratory settings 
necessarily limit the size of a school building and its staff. Se<?ond, the 
schools are widely distributed geographically-^ften either located In cities 
with less than tOO.000 iwrsons or situated within sections of a large metro- 
politan area. A third reason is that the trade and technical schools (the pri- 
mary focus of attention In this study) tend to train for single or related 
occupations. Nevertheless, collectively, the large number of highly siwdallzed 
trade and technical schools offer the greatest diversity of courses.'* 

He points out that the variety of occupational courses found in private 
trade and technical schools reflects the "unique ability'* of these sc«hnnl?< 
to respond to the training needs of many Industries and professions; and that 
about 230 different occupational courses were offered in the more than iHH) 
trade and technical schools examined in his study. 

As for Instruction in these schools, lie found that It Is highly spec*ialized. 
with a view to the final employment objective: that the schools maintain 
riose but informal contacts with employers; that course content is readily 
mmllfled to reflect pertinent changes' that are reportwl to school ofilclaN 
by employers; that decisions to add improved facilities can also be made 
rapidly; and that this differs from the delays often encountered by public 
4r*honls and colleges that must seek approval from school boards or legislatures. 

He further fsilnts out that training is provided in a job-simulated setting; 
that visual aids and oijcratlve equipment are typically more important than 
textbfH)ks: that classroom or lecture instruction Is usually followed imme- 
diately by supplementary training In the school shop or laboratory to dem- 
onstrate the practical application of the theoretical concepts; that mosr 
schools arrange student visits t> plants and offices: and that modest honin 
assignments are required because only thone theoretical concepts which are 
relevant to the performance of a Job are taught. 

As for instructors* roles, he found that each instructor must be critically 
evaluate<l. since the referrals by former students account fnr a substantial 
percentage of the student body; that the schools are convinced that cred- 
itable teaching performances can be ensured by making teaching capublliry 
the main criterion for rew*ard and advancement : and that Instructors are not 
tisually given tenure. He further found the student to Instructor ratio to 1m* 
quite low. wMth the majority of schools assigning 10 or fewer students to an 
instructor at any given time. 

In conclusion, he found that private vocational schools are likely to experi- 
ence a consistent growth iii enrollments and greater general acceptance as nn 
Important training resource for persons who do not attend college; and that 
the realistic and economically sound rec*)gnltion and u^asre of the private 
schools could be a major means for «>xpandlng the laudable goal of ecttial 
educational opportunity. 

In 1073. Wellford Wilms, of the Tenter For Resear^^h and Development In 
Hlirber Kducatlon, University of rallfornla, Berkeley, published a stmly 
entitled ••Propri- 'ary Versus Public Vocational draining.** 

I will endeavor not to duplicate material already developed by Belitsky. hot 
to point out additional factors developwl In the Wilms study. 

Wilms develops the concei^t that proprietary and public postsecondary 
srhnols are conreptiially (and practically) distinct. The proprietary seln>oIs 
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JJoi J;;* Th£ l^HLSMffp'.^n?!'''!''; Ultimately depend on the political 

11^ i. ^'"".^"s^n'lal alfferenre det«rmlne8 how each tyiMs of school dpplvea 
jtH income. aUocates resources and. most Importanri^ovldes voc^Kal 

He ms»i 

"Proprietary vocational schools' income la related to how well their bpaiI- 
uateH do in the marketplace. Most proprietary ^mlPs are relatlveS sSJll 

S^a^ks Slcrtef hJ'S'iV "''T^' and VomotlSn^arg^y on peS^^^ 
# : * 2' lasKs^ulctated by their market. If their atuUents do not tot flatin. 
factory John these nchoolH quickly lose their apiJal/irshort the^^^^ 

Tn"Zim!i^rl'^^ ^'^'^^^^^ market mSha^^^^^^^ 

in Hummary, he iM)int« out tnat proprietary schools must meet the np^n 

;^tlNt^'/^^^^'*^^«"^ occupations beSS than thefr 

o Lnrvui'r f">:««>-^'»^-««t; they must consider signals from oSput marS 
..1 ^^"^^ are characteriEed by limited objectives and programs ; they 

are -single purpose" organizations, to prei«re students for suwe^ful eS 
p t>yniHit: hey recognize that their own Success dei,endr on ^ 

iKi ipational Muccess of their graduates and therefore they St students 
h?«nvu f^*^^ probability for successful placement: ther^re char^^^^^^^ 
by flexible oiH^rations to accommodate the needs of students and Soye^ 
^var-rotind oiieratlons and frequent class starts are thrnorm^^^ 
t ons Hlmw evidc^nce of market inmitlves to provide effective Vtalnlng auJw 
<ost: the market encourages them to experiment and evaluate new ao^ 
proaches: and their teachers are hired. J^talned and promSfS SJ theS 
ability to teach, are not given tenure, and are evaluated frequently by school 
luanugement and students. i^hu^»«.v vj w,uwi 

lie then contrasts this sitimtion with that of public Institutions which do 
mit deiHJUd on their jierformance in the marketplace, but rather on the 
political process, and which place less emphasis on Job placement 

In conehision, he found that public and proprietary schools march to dif- 
ferent ilrummers, the public schtiols to the political proc-ess and the proprie- 
taries to the market, and that : v^^vn^ 

•Proprietary schools nenl to recruit, train, and place graduates In lobs 
successfully to get a return on their Investments. Consequently, their nr<h 
grams are specific and determined by current labor market and consumer needs. 
Governed by the profit motive, rather than polltl<-al survival, the proprietary 
schools have a built-in incentive to seek out student markets not serv^ by 
nearby comjietlng public schools ^ 

But for the limitations of time, many more factors could be developed at 
length to Illustrate the need for and the purposes served by private trade and 
te<*hnlcal schools. 

However, for ouv present purposes, I believe I have demonstrated the useful 
purpose served by trad^ and technical schools and the need for such schools 
as a part of our edU(*ationul system. 

With this backgrt)Und, I would now like to acquaint this Conimittee with 
the accreditation process as carried out by NATfS— how It works what It 
does and the results accomplished. * 

At the outset, it should be remembered that the accrediting process Is 
purely voluntary. No school need apply for accrwiitation. Although the mem- 
bership of NATTS Is composed of accredited schools, an accredited school 
need not be a member. 

The objective of NATTS, as stated In its Constitution, is 

•*To promote high educational standards and ethical business practices In 
the trade and technical Held. 

••To cooiierate with Im^al, state and Federal authorities and business com- 
merce and industry in the maintenance of high standards and sound policies 
In the field of trade and te<*hnical school e<lucatlon. 

••To develop a national accrediting program for the trade and technical 
schools on the basis of established Federal standards.** 

Accreditation Is Intended to be a means of assisting gomi private trade and 
te<*hnlcal s<»hot)lfl to become better schools; a means of assuring the public 
of high quality trade and te<*hnical education offered by private schools ; and 
a means of setting standards to which all trade and t(*c*hnlcal schools can 
aspire. 

The Board of Directors of NATTS has establlshefl an Accrediting Com- 
mission of nine r.iembers, five representatives of trade and technical schools 
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ami four ontstaiulInR porsons from outnUlo the prlvato Kchool fli»ld. T!io A«- 
cmlltlii>( t^tiiiimlMMluii htiM imthnrlty to «h«tiTmfni» wIiHImt or not iiicUvIdtinl 
schools mm tho HtancIarclH nvt by NATT8. Kucli sr!io(»| is jxulml in t\w Iluht 
of ItH aiiiioiinc-fil objoc^tivfs. AcMTi»cIItntIt»n currlfs no liitiMit of HtauUarctizallou 
of i*lthi*r ol)Jf*(*tlv<*8 or Mi*hool opfrutlon. 

To Iiiltlatf tho aciwlltliig prcKvHH, ati iiiiiiUonnt school makos a ntiuly of 
lt« own oi»t?rutIon acronllnj? to jin outlJtu* provlcinl to It. Fast and niatinlal 
evUlfnce are uHwinblwl Into a Sflf-Kvulmitlun U«*i»ort, copIfM of whirh an* 
provIdiHl f(»r study !»y the VIsIthiK Team and the Arrr<»(HtIn« Cfinnnissloii. 
Thi« Ik part of the whide e\*iiInHtion proress by wUIdi srhools are Ktlniiilated 
to eimtlnuniiH Iinpruvenient. ThiH Heport and the un-retiltatlt»n pMress In 
esiieeted lo Indu<*e an Institution in leasness Its ohJwtIvi»«, Its reMoiireeH.' Its 
tir(i»;rani* procedures and a(*hievenients. The preparatinn of the Helf-Kvuhui- 
tlou Report reipUres a detailed and searrhlnj; exandnatlon of the entire 
operation «»f the sehufil — Its otijectlves, its stmly pnigrafn, Its course content, 
and Its business practU*es. 

After receipt «»f the Report, the ronindsslun nrranses for a Visiting Team 
of kn(>\vh*deeatih» perstins t«) visit the school personally. The Team norimtUy 
includes a aiendier familiar %vlth the nuuiaieement. ndndnlstration and business 
aspects of private sclufol operaUon: an educator familiar with trade an<l 
technical school instructional nictbodM and edu(*atlfinnl pr(K*essf*H; a subject- 
matter specialist for each major field offered; and a representative of the 
Conunisslon. 

The Visiting Team verifies data in the Helf-Kvaluntioii Report, swks luUlU 
tbaial data and In general develops a <*lear luiderstandini; of bow well the 
school n)eets each of the standards. The Team is free t<i confer with in- 
fttnictors. fither school employees* students, graduates and employers of tiie 
graduates In making an assessment of conditions, courses of study, nml 
effectiveness of the school. 

Kacb member of the Visiting Team prepares a fa<'tniU rejKirt of those 
phases of the visit for which he is responsible and sulanlts It to the Team 
Leader, who Integrates the report In proper siMpience, <Mips It with a siuu- 
nmry of strcaig anj| weak polnrs and sidanlts It to the Secretary who 
prodm-es the Report and supplies each memb(*r of tho (^onuuission with a 
c<»p.v. 

Following the T;«nm visit, a Pile Review Conunlttee prepares a Kile Report 
describing Its findings. A (*opy goes to the appll(*ant schord which has a 
period to comment tm the factual elements of th.^ File KeiNirt and to subndt 
any afklltlonal written materials It desires to ;ilace before the Accrediting 
Commission In response to the Report 

The Accrediting Conunisslon meets perlodl<*aIly to review all the evidence 
with respH*t tf> each applicant. An applicant school, upon rerpiest. is given 
an opportunity to naike an oral presentation tH*fore the ('ommlssion. 

In light J»f the school's announced olijeetlves and the Htatidards, the Ac- 
criHlltlng Commission wlh accredit, afvreiilt with stipulations, defer aetlon, 
or ileny a«Tredltatbm. 'i'he Conunisslon*s «lei»islon is not s«lije<-t to review by 
any «»ther organ of NAITS. 

The accreditation process Is carried out imder gee ral poll(*les which may 
be sununarlxed as foUows: 

1. Kach s<-hj»ol Is Judged In the light of Its overall picttire reflected against 
its annoim(*Hl objectives and the Standards. Strengths in some respe(*ts may 
be allowed to f*ompensate for nom'ruclal and correctable weaknesses In ntbers. 

2. Only private schotds with a definite trade and technical edm*atlon rdijer- 
tlve are ellglb'e for accrwlitatlon. 

The t'omndsslon reserves the right to limit the scope of Its review to 
classes of schools for which It feels adequate standanls have lH*en developed 
and f»»r wblch It has competence to review. 

4. rpon Mc-credttatlon, a tentative time Is set for a complete re-exnadnatlon. 
withlti tlve vears. New scho/ds, .m^hools with mild bat remedial weaknesses, 
rapidly changing schools and scIukiIs with rwent changes nf owner.shlp 
win be re-ex imlned at shorter Intervals. 

5. Schocds nmst notify the Sin^retary innnedlately of chnng«*s In ownership, 
management, .••ontractual afBllatlons with other si-bools. addltltms or nmjur 
changes of courses, and Items that coidd sidistantlally affect the scliool's 
p<»llcles, staff, curricula, reputation, legal or financial status. 
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7 iTTnl^^l}^'^.^^"^ automatically trnnflfer with chani?e« In nwnewhip. 
niJv til i.^^^^^^ reuuired from all acrediteil Bchooln. llie CoiiuiiiKKion 

nia> seek coutlntihiK evulHice of compliance with stanUanls and may remiest 
special reports from some or all arcreilltwl schools. ^ ^ 

fi,!.* *Y^'n"n-relate(l courses In accredited schools must be evaluated within 
three to six monthn after daswes are In session. 

«JL!lVrl7^*l nutoiwatlcally be<'ome elliflble for NATTS meudH-rshlp when 
accredIt«Hl. but are not requlre«l to be NATTS members, 
ftiw.wtn.. « tf ^l'^^* of accredited schools Is published annually and supplements 
misIliSf 8<?hool8 are Issued after each meeting of the Coni- 

As a further step In the arcretllting process, every applicant for accredlta- 
M«. clm-ke<l with the local Better Business Bureau, 

the loca Chamber of Commerce, the regional office of the Federal Trade 
Lonun ssl<»u, the Consumer Protection Bureau, the State IH-partment of 
Education and/or the state a.)provaI agency and the Post Ozflce Department. 
Kvery application for renewal of accredltathm Is checked w:th the state loan 
agency. 

Any cimiplafnts received from any of these sources, as well as from anv 
other source wlmtsoever, whether with n»fcrence to an accredited school oV 
not. Is promptly Investigated under complaint procetlures established by the 
Coninussion. 

I have referred to Standards which a school Is reijulred to meet In order 
to be accreilitiMl. Time does not perndt a detailed statement of the Standards, 
biit It should suffice for the present to iioint out that detalle<| Standards 
have been estahllshe<l covering the following general categories: educathmal 
obJiHtlves, courses and curricula, faculty, slzi* of staff, student services 
student success and arhlevem«*nt. admission policies and practices, enrollment 
agreements, tuition iwlicdes, refunds and cancellation, student recruitment 
field agents. ph.vsical facilities, management, financial resiHinsihility and self 
Improvement programs. ^ ^ 

Appellate procedures have been established affording due pro<«ess to anv 
scho(»l whldj wishes to appeal from an adverse decision. 

Needless to say, ail Infornmtlon obtained in the accrediting process is 
highly confidential. 

In conclusion. I xnay say that I have not attempted to address myself, In 
my statement, to any specific problems which may be of interest to this 
Committee. I repeat that I am ready and willing, to the best of my abllltv 
tjj answer any cinestlous the Committee may have with respect to the opera- 
tion in trade and tet'hnlcal schools. The main puriH>se of my statement, which 
I bidieve I have carried out. Is to acqtmltit this Committee with the Im- 
portatice In our educational system of available trade and technical schooling 
affording training f>pportunities for employment which are not available else^ 
where: and to point out to this Committee the purpose of NATTS. through 
the accreditation pnu-ess, to make available to students quality education In 
the trade and technical fields, with sim^cIHc emphasis on training directly 
relateil to suc'cessful trade and tei'bnlcal employment opportunities. 

Mr. Gayih>s. Vou nmy oontinutt in any numner you wish. 
Mr. (romnnn. Thank you. 

I would like no\v to acquahit the committoe with the acoreclita- 
ticjn process, how it works^ what it does and the resultj accom- 
plished. 

Mr. (r.WDos. Before you proceed^ I would like to make a comment 
ami ask you a <iiu*Htion. 

As I undci-stand your testimony to this point, vou have made 
an cxc^ellent (;ase in establishing the fact that there is a need for 
private vocational schools. I think you have done it quite well 
and I think the facts that you have placed In'fore the committ<»e 
in the pernument record will indicate that there is unqucstiounlilv 
an imqtiestionahle need, a ne^d that we have never questioned. * 

Tlie problem I think we have— and I haven't participated in all 
of these nu»et ings~the problem 1 l)elieve that we have to consider 
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is the type of institution that doesn't meet the criteria or doesn t 
fall into the category you have described. 

The problem we have seen is the fact that there arc some msti- 
tutions that don't meet the criteria as such, but survive through 
one way or another; those are the culprits that we are after. 

I would have to say that I don't think any of the committee 
mcmbei's or our colleagues generally question the need for the 
proven vocational private training institutions that we have m the 
country. In fact, I equate them along the lines of higher education 
because as a high school graduate is prepared to matriculate into 
some higher institution so' it is when a vocational trainee leaves a 
public school and then progresses into a more specific type of 
ti-ainlng program and I think competition in the private vocational 
institutions is very nill today. , . 

The community colleges emphasize the arts and sciences. Ihere are 
very few— I am speaking of the State of Pennsylvania---that go 
into the area where private vocational schools would be filling 
that gap or need in our society. . , , , . 

We do have some. For instance, a regional school for accounting 
within the State of Pennsylvania where students can matriculate 
after graduation from high school, but by and large most of these 
needs are met in the private sector by private schools. 

I have not heard to date any question or any debate regarding 
the need for the institution but I do want to compliment you on 
putting it in proper perspective. You present it very clearly, and 
the references you have made to the documentary evidence ar excel- 
lent and I am sure the committee is going to be able to present 
this on the floor, if and when it is presented, in a much more 
knowledgeable way which would be understood by our colleagues. 

The committee here will have the benefit of your testimony, 
but when we go on the floor the members are cold. They have 
their own problems and it is p matter of trying to influence and 
educate them in a very limited period of time, and usually the 
rule would allow only 1 or 2 hours. 

So, I think in that area and for that purpose your testimony 
to this point is going to be most v. •>1u able. , , j u .u- i 

I do want to conclude with the observation that I dont think 



you are going to have any problems wit> any members of the com 
mittee or this Congress generally as to the need for private voca 
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MrVGoDDARD. Thank you, and that is very reassuring at this 
point in time for us. We certainly share your concern and the com- 
mittee's concern for this very small minority of schools that would 
be causing the problems that we have been discussing. 

Mr Gaydos, 1 have a question that gets neht down to the meat 
of the problem this committee is now wrestling with, and that is 
how do you accredit and where are we weak m the accreditation 
process and how should it be changed? . , ^. . 

Mr. GoDDARD. The first point to remember is that accreditation is 
a voluntary process. 
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Mr. Gaydor. I am gains to interrupt you a little, hopefully to 
clarify the i-ecord for the Iwuefit of my colleagues who aren't hero 
as they Iip.u to be someplace else. 

When you say it is voluntary, do you think it should remain 
voluntary ? I hope I don't internipt your line of thought, but I 
want to try to make this a comprehensive type of response from 
yoii because you are one of our most informed witnesses. We don't 
got too many people, with your background before us. Let me ask 
you at that pomt should it remain voluntary? 

Mr. GoDDAUi). Yes, sir; I believe it should and I believe it must. 

Mr. (iAVDos. All right. I will ask you why later but you go ahead. 

Mr. GoDDAUD. Please do. The memberehip of NATTS, the or- 
ganization I represent, is composed of only accredited schools. 
However, the schools we accredit do not need to apply for mem- 
be i-ship. 

Accreditation is primarily a means of assisting good schools to 
bet-ome better schools, a means of assuring the public of high 
quality of trade and technical education offered by private schools 
ami a means of setting standards to which all trade and technical 
schools aspii-e. 

Our commission is composed of nine members. It is an auton- 
omous group. It answei-s to no other organization of the asso- 
ciation. Five of the membera are from the private trade and tech- 
nical school field and four are from outside of the field itself. 

Mr. Gaydos. I^t me stop you right there. You have extensive 
investigative work which must be undertaken. You have to have 
personnel, secretarial services, facilities, and things of that nature. 
Who pays for iti 

Mr. GoDPAUD. I guess you could say that business and industry 
pays most of the cost of accreditation. 

Mr. Gaydos. You mean the foundations? 

Mr. GoDDAUD. No, sir. We use experts from business and industry 
to do a good part of our evaluation. The actual manpower, the great 
majority of the manpower is recommended to us generally on a 
voluntary basis through professional organizations, societies, unions, 
trade organizations and so forth. They recommend to us the people 
that the^ feci are best qualified in their areas of industry. 

Mr. Gaydos. At that point I would like to ask you, comparing 
this operation to others in the private sector, do you fina from 
your own personal experience with your approach to the subject 
matter that people who don't get paid don't produce too much? 

Mr. GoDDAim. No. sir. 

Mr. G.vYDos. You don't. And let me ask you another thlhg. 
Those that volunteer as such, do they quit any time they want, 
are their services disposed of, or does someone tell them, well, 
we don't need your services any more? That is a very practical 
question. 

Mr. (ionDAHD. In the process we do actually use great numhera 
of people of this nature. They are voluntary, recommended to us, 
ami they actually consi ler what we are doing a professional obli- 
gation. They are uauallv people quite loyal to tlieir own field and 
they want to determine that the people 'being trained and coming 
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into their field are competent. They are generally many employoi*s 
of the output of the schools that \ve are evaluating of the type of 
schools. 

Mr. Gaydos. The institutions that are eventually accredited, do 
they pay for this service in any way? 

Mr. (joddard. The institution does pay a fee. The institution does 
not pay all of the fee, however. 

Mr, Gaydos. Let's take just an *5xample so that wc would have 
a semblance of an understanding as to what kind of co3ts would be 
involved and the process generally. 

Mr. GoDDARD. Okay. Well, the average cost to an applying insti- 
tution is about $600. I would say that is a good average cost. Now, 
it could go higher because we do charge the institution according 
to the number of people that are necessary to go on an examining 
team. 

Mr. Gaydos. Wliat would be your highest cost in your experience 
that you have charijed an institution? $1,000? 

Mr. GoDDARD. Well, for an institution that trains several thousand 
stiidents, has an enrollment of several thousand students, the cost 
could go possibly close to $1,.500, but generally the average. I 
lielieve, is very close to $600 and with costs going up someday 
we may have to increase that somewhat. 

Mr. (GrAYPOS. Have you ever in your experience turned any insti- 
tution down? 

Mr. GoDDARD. Yes, sir; we turn down a significant number of 
applicants and have in fact turned down for accreditation schools 
tliat have been discussed previously at hearings such as this. 

Mr. Gaydos. Have you provided for some type of appeal 
procediire? 

Mr. GoDDARD. Yes, sir. 

JMr. Gaydos. Do they pay another fee when they reapply? 

Mr. GoDDARD. In some cases it would be necessary sucn as in case 
the school reapplied after being turned down. If the school would 
appeal aboiit the only other expenses that would normally be re* 
quired would be the cost of the people, the travel expenses the 
people would spend to appear at the hearing. 

Mr. Gaydos. That institution that was turned down, could it con* 
tinue to operate? Generally it can, can^t it, without your accx^edi* 
tation? 

Mr. GoDDARD. Eighty-five to 90 percent of the private vocational 
schools in this coimtry are not accredited. 

Mr. Gaydos. What do you think we ought to do about that? 

Mr. GoDDARD. Well, I think it should remain a voluntanr process. 
Those schools that don't wish to seek our endorsement should not 
have to if tKey see no need for it. I believe, however, that there 
should be /ery strong State legislation to assure the public be 
protected. 

Mr. Gayios. Would you go so far as to advocate and recommend 
Federal legislation in this area that would apply to all 60 States 
in all categories, minimum requirements? 

Mr. GoDDARD. Well, I have not given that full consideration. 
I am not sure that I would recommend that at this time. I think 
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area *0 States do have legislation in this 

Mr. EnRLTcir. Mr. Goddard is a member of a task force of the 
t-ducation Commission the States and I served as a legal con- 
Bulbmt, jnst participating. We completed a project with the edn. 
cation commission of the States to (levelop model State legislation. 
Iftis iob has been done and lias been published and so there is 
available now and is bein^^ pushed by the education commissioner 
of the State model legislation to take care of this matter and it is 
now available. It has just been of recent duration. It has not been 
for a period of time. 

Mr. Gaydos. Does the committee have that study available? 

Air. LiiULicir. I would imagine they do. 

Mr. GoDD.\RD. A school would actually apply for accreditation on 
a voluntai-y basis. 

air. GAVDOfi. I really apologijie, but I have j?ot to ask you. You 
are such nn mtormed witness I do have to interru})t you. Do vou 
advertise that your services are available or is it just by circumstanco 
that the rumor goes around among the industry as such that vou are 
available? *' 

Mr. GoDDARr. We do not advertise as such. However, I feel reason- 
ably sure, that the industry as a whole is aware of our activities. 

Mr. Gai-dos. I promise not to interrupt you any more. 

Mr. GoDDAKD. It is no problem. I appreciate the help. 

The schools m applying for accreditation give us basic informa- 
tion and at that point start on a self-evaluation process. We con- 
sidor this a veiy important element of accreditation. 

The school very thoroughly examines itself in the arsas of in- 
struction, student services, manager ent, and all other areas of 
school operation and then sends to us according to our guidelines 
a report of thnt self-evaluation very clearly describing to the ac- 
crediting commission what that institution is, what it purports to do, 
how It does it, when it does it and what its success h.is been. 

The accrediting commission then sends a team of experts to tiio 
school. The team will consist of a school management special i?t» 
an edr.^ator versed in our t;^'pe of training, and a subject speciali.st 
for each occupational area m the field in which the school provides 
the. training. ^ 

Thon it would also consist of a member from the accrediting com- 
misiion itselt, cither a member of the commission or a memlicr 
of the commission staff as a coordinator to help standardize the 
level of evaluations. 

This team that visits the school carefully examines the data 
supplied by the school on it? own self-c\ aluation and verifies th's 
data and at the same time develops additional information abc^ut 
the school and its offerings. 

J':urh team member pi-epares a report. The report is Pomewliat 
siumnarized by the chairman of the team and all of the individual 
team momher renoi+s and the i?ummary by the chairman are sent 
to niomhers of the accrediting commission. 

Tho commission met ts quarterly to e.vamine these applications 
aiKl then the commission may accredit, mav accredit wifli stipula- 
tion, may defer its action pending receipt^of additional infonna- 
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tion or even giving the school an opportunity to correct a minor 
weakness or, of course, tlie couunission may deny accreditation which 
it must do at i^ime*. 

Tim commission's decision is not subject to any review by the 
organization, NATTS. 

I have included in my prepared remarks several other general 
pix)visions, general policies of the commission and I did want to 
enipliasize the fact, however, iiat as a step in the accrediting proi'ess 
everv applicant for accreditation or for renewal of an accrevfitation 
i< checked carefully witli local l)etter business bureaus, the local 
chamber of conunerce, regional office of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and of the U.S. Office of Education, the Consumer Protection 
Agencies, the State I)ei)artment of Kducatiim, and State approval 
agencies and even the rost Office Department. 

Every application for renewal of accreditation is even checked with 
the State guaranteed loan agency. 

Any complaints that we i-eceivo from any of these sources whether 
or not a scliool is accredited is promptly hivestigated under com- 
plaint procedures established by our accrediting commission. 

Needless to say, all information obtained in this crediting process 
is confidential. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I have not attemi)ted to address 
myself in my statement to any specific problems which may l)e of 
inVcri»st ot the conunittee. I do repeat that I am available for 
ques^tions in any respect to the operation of trade and technical 
scliools and I iJelieve I have acquainted you with the importance 
in oui* educational system of available trade and technical school- 
ing* affording training opportunities for employment which are 
not available elsewhere and to point out to this committee the 
purpose of NATTS through the accreditation process to make avail- 
able to students quality education in the trade and technical em- 
plovment opportunities. 

Xir. (taydos. I want to thank you on behalf of the committee and 
I immediately accept your kina offer that you would be available 
for any furtr.er explanation or questions, so we will make a nota- 
tion o^ this and we will probably bother you to death, because this 
U a subject that has not received too much review generally. 

I.et me" ask you beveral questions, if I may. 

1 did keep my promise not to interrupt you. When you are an 
a<vrediting comniission how do you judge the extent of the purpose 
of the institutiom for instance, what its objectives are? How do you 
judire that? Could you be biased in any manner? 

Mr. (ionn.\nn. I don't think so. I think our criteria is quite clear 
in that respect. We do only evaluate schools with a definable oc- 
cupational objective, employment objective. 

T\w training mast lead to a job or to advancement on a job. 
ixuil wo require such comprehensiveness in the stated objective of 
tlie institution to qualify for the job. 

>f r. Gaydos. Are you saying in so many words that you are look- 
in*^ at the success of the institution, how it has performed to date, 
how nmny it has plr:ed in possible employment areas, or what theii* 
end product looks like as far as you are concerned? 
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steps here that people are able to see exactly what the accrediting 
process is, but tne precise information is confidential as far as the 
school is cncenicd. We are under some legal restraints to observe 
proper due process until the accrediting commission takes final 
action. 

There is also in the process that before the commission makes a 
ruling as far as the school is concerned that the school is given the 
<jhairman's report so they have an opportunity to see what is the situ- 
ation there and they have an opportunity to respond before the 
commission makes a decision. 

So. we try to build in both fair play, due process and an oppor- 
tunity for input at all stages. 

Mr. Gaydos. Every time there ij a secret and a veil over some- 
tliing, your antenna goes up and there are some questions that are 
raised/l am not trying to be facetious or ctiticaL I am just trying 
to gain information. 

I hope you don't interpret my questions as disrespectful or as 
accusing you of doing something surreptitiously. 

Mr. GoDDARD. Not at all, sir* and I did not intend to imply by 
use of the word "confidentiality" that we meant secrecy. We do not 
hn\e secret evaluations. Everybody ir.volved in the evaluation knows 
what is going on. 

Afr. Gaydos. So, if a turndownee wanted to take you to court to 
forces you to awjredit their institution or their activities they would 
have available to them all the facts at your disposal. 

3frt Goddard. The institution has available to it in advance of 
'Consideration by the commission the facts that have been developed 
and has an opportunity to respond to these. In additicm, as Mr. 
Ehrlich pointed out, we*haVe great numbers of observers from official 
Bourees, agencies, and private agencies, consumer protection groups, 
better business bureaus, as well as all of the government agencies 
who go with us and who evaluatt the evaluators. you might say, 
and we keep no secrets from those observers in the mdividual school 
process. • , . . i 

However, we do not mak^ it a practice of publicizing every bit 
of available information that wo secure about a school. 

Mr. Gaypos. I have several questions passed to me by counsel and 
they need the response to tb.ese questions because we put them on a 
spot many times in our deliberations. So. I would like to ask you 
these questions: Do vou consider any level or certain level of dan- 
gers when we are talking about a local institution depending upon 
loa?\-i. Government loans? Do you have any kind of concept or cri- 
teria or a policy that would set some kind of a level or porcentage 
that a pcliool should operate in as far as what they depend on as 
far as loans? ITow manv students participating in the Federal pro* 
prnuu whether all of thVm or, 50 percent, what is dangerous or do 
Tou see any danger nt all? 

* Mr. GonnAim. 'Well. while we set no percentage the commission 
wouhl certainly be concerned if it detected over-reliance by an in- 
stitution on programs such as the student loan program. 

Mr. Gaydos. AVelh if they were a ffood institution and that is all 
thcv had, do vou think you are a little bit harsh in that? 
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III addition to educational standards, these standards require ac- 
credited schools to : 

Enroll only students who can be expected to benefit from hto 
inntruction. 

Show satisfactory student progress and success. 
Be honest, in its advertising and promotional materials. 
Carefully select, train, and supervise its field representatives. 
Show ample financial resources to carry out long-term obligations 
to students. 

Use reasonable tuition collection methods and have a satisfactory 
refund policy. 

Demonstrate a satisfactory period of ethical operation. 
All schools must undei'go initial and periodic evaluations, with 
every school bein/; reaccredited at least every 5 yeaxu Schools fur- 
nish the romnissiou comprehensive reports each year, and the com- 
mission can remove accreditation from a school for failure to meet 
,the published standards. 

Special re\*iews of schools are conducted when the ownei'ship of 
the school changes hand or when serious problems are in eviaence 
at a school. Complaints against schools are carefully analyssod on a 
coiu inning basis to ascertain problems, and examination reviews are 
promptly ordered if necessary. Tlie procedures are much the same 



There is onsite examination, surveys of outside agencies to deter- 
mine the reputation of the school, decision of the commission with 
appeal and due-process procedures. 

The comniission has always been intensely aware of its role and 
resnonsihilities in the area of protecting tne education consumer, 
ana the commission's responses to tho needs of consumers predatea 
the consumer movement r\ this country. 

The accrediting commission was one of the first agencies to adopt 
a policy for the settlcmeni of tuition accounts. This policy is one 
of the most liberal* to the student, of its kind. It is a performance- 
based policy that allows* students to receive nearly half of their tui- 
tion back if they discontinue at the midpoint of their studies. This 
study was recognized by CoMfress and major provision included in 
the 1U72 amendments to the (? I bill. 

Since 1060, accredited home study schools hrve been eligible to 
participate in the* guaranteed student-loan jjrogram administered 
by the f\*deral Government since Congress in its -^visdom recognized 
that American citizens ought not to be denied the opportunity of 
enrolling in the educational institution of their choice because of 
lack of funds. 

The commission, aware of the possibility of abuse in this program, 
adopted special standards and rules for home-study schools with 
students participating in the GSLP. 

The^se special standards go far beyond the regulations and con- 
trols set up by Congress and the Office of E(mcation and have been 
the chief reason whv, as a March 1074 Office of Education paper 
analyzing Imme-studv school involvement in the program stated: 
"Overall default claims for (home study schools) were relatively 
small.*' 
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Mn Oaydos. Mr. Chairman, I have kept this seat warm for you 
ami I am now about to vacate it and I do want to make a comment 
on these three witnesses. 

Their testimony was not only interesting and informative, but it 
was quite a pleasure to discuss the matters with them and I think 
you missed something, and I know you will look forward to review- 
ine their subject matttr. 

Mr. O'IIara [presiding], I cerainly will. 

Thank you, ^Ir. Gaydos. 

Thank you very much for your te^stimony. I am sorry that I 
missed it. I will review your statements and review the transcript. 
Thank you very much. 
[Mr. Fowler's statement follows.] 

Statement by William A. Fowlkr, Executive Secretaby, AccBEDirxNo 
Commission of the National Home Study Council 

My name is WiUiam A. Fowler. I am the Executive Secretary of the Ac- 
cretliting Ooumiission of the National Home Study Council and 1 also serve as 
the Kxeeutlve Director of the National Home Study Ctiuncil. 

The National Home Study Council is locate dat 1001 Eighteenth Street, N.W.^ 
Washington, D.C. It Is a uon-prollt educational association of some 1(W ac- 
credited private home study schools. The Accrediting Commission of the Council 
's the ttccreilltlng body listed by the United States Office of Education as a 
nationally recognized accrotlltlng agiaicy in the private home study school 
licki. The Accrediting Commission ot the National Home Study Coitncll Is also 
i*ecognls5iHl by the National Cimmilsslon on Accrediting, which was established 
la IJHO for the purposes of coordinating accrediting activities In hij.her eUu* 
cation and giving nongovernmental recognition to reliable accrediting agencies. 

Aly puriMJsc In appearing before you Is to aciiuaint you with the wox*k of our 
accrediting agency anil to tell you about Its philosophy, policies and procedures. 
It Is a unif:ue accrediting a;^ency operating In a unique field — the field of home 
study. 

The National Home Study Council has been a leading advocate of quality 
correspondence education In America for 48 years. The N.H.S.C. v-'as founded 
In Ify-lii luider the cooperative leadership of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the National better Business Bureau. 

Fnmi its bt»ginnlng, when a handful of quality schools banded together under 
the visionary leadership of Dr. John S. NofTslnger, private home study educa- 
tion has gained academic respectal)lllty and can point to a reconl of solid 
achievement In providing an invaluable social service to millions of Americans 
who, without the benefits of home study, would feurely have been denied an 
opportunity for education or training. 

Tmlay, over 2 ndlllon Americans are enrolled In some 700 to 1,000 private 
home stutly si^hools. One hundred and fifty-eight of these schools < representing 
72 ownerships) are uccrcHllted. and nearly l.n million students are enrolled 
with them. Accredited S(»hools offer some HOC different acadendc and voca- 
tional courses. These accredited schools are located In 2:^ States, but they 
enroll students from every walk of life In every State of the U.S. and from 
nmny foreign countries. About one fifth of all N.H.S.C. accredited schools are 
nonprofit Instltuthms. Correspondence Instruction has a long and successful 
record In American education. 

Although writing at an earlier tliae, John Morris has relevance to today 
when he stated that ••probably more men In American history have gained the 
tec'hnlcai phases of their trade from <-orresp»ndence schools than by any 
other means/* An Independent April 1074 survey of full time radio and TV 
servicemen, for example, revealed that 47% of them received their career train- 
ing through correspondence study. 

From its Incepticm. the Coimcil Insisted on high educational standards and 
ethical business practices. It has cooperated with St:jte and Federal agencies 
and educational associations. To give hlsttirlcal persr)ec*tlve to the present. I 
Would like to mention just a few examples of the Ccnmcirs activities over the 
past half century. 
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. "-Sl..'S"Sft"';K.l.V.1^^^^^^ "'"f '»'<irt»ln«l principle,: 

KFKECT8 OK RESDEMNO tT.VACCBEWTEU SCHOOLS EUOIBLE 

awncr rfsimnilrata thought It muld Kve Ittte effret" two ihL 
j*'-«roi^lr„e"4^^^^^ 

rt»(if»rai runmnff and there is no rfason to believe it will nnt i.#iTttiniio f/. 

' M„«? ^ In twlernl fundinfi If they offer qiialltv e<lucation «ir tralnine- •• 
Many .si,«-iallze,l aRenrles would remain unaffect«i thS- Sre ^ot 

an/d ffe^ent'^t ;r^?^^^^ ^"•'T^^ "^'""'^ thaf /t'tJo^Lrma^ke 

unj uuiifrpnce at lui, urote the (iiret'tor of a laree asenrv '^Thp rsinv ii/mcn't 

reg onal un redltation). The .strength of pn.fesslonal aiendes S«l oriher 
fnctors than fe.leral fund«: their e<lu<-ati«nr.l stand nSfJirhenvy cHmoentrl- 
tion of enrollment, leading faculty, an:', research m awrSedTrLraZ fhA 
influence of associations ,m many professional and SST aJtuS« Afw 
than accre«lltlng. and their donduiiting role oHlcISJur " bZ /ami st^r^ 
All of these would remain unaffected by any special fe«l»Tal charl v to a few 
nacc-redltejl programs. Ami If. as was true n niecUclir am several other 
licensed fleld.s. the pn.fesslon maintained a nKrn«p<.lv S edScatlon ™ there 

EtTnr"l7f 'hlnrJ I'.r'''"'""""' .Vro«"""''-^'>^ go^WnmrnrSd have no 
ohject for Its charity: . . we will n.)t allow a school to start" wrote one 

thm.:^".f ^.'Jll'n Pre-accredl.atlon requirement?* an l o eont 

n .Li^ '•«l«»r""«'nt.s are m.f met. * The llcen.sed pr ifesslons are 

lnd..ed .slnnd.s of m.mop..ly m the sea of .-..mpetltlon. (To be sure there lit 
many other such Islands m the ecom.my : more Island. It niav seH 
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that they are accredited, or preaccredited, by a recognized accredit- 
ing agency or, if unaccredited, that their course credits have b?en 
accepted by three accredited institutions. 

Nondegree granting vocational schools have had fewer* or no, 
alternatives to accreditation. Some 500 public area vocational schools 
listed by State agencies as eligible under thel 963 Vocational Edu- 
cation Act and 750 proprietary schools in selected States whose 
licensing procedures were approved by an advisory committee were 
granted temporary eligibility until an accrediting agenc;j' in their 
region or field was reco^iized by the Commissioner of Education; 
thereafter, they were given 5 years to gain accreditation or lo?*^ 
eligibility. 

The 1972 Education Amendments extended eligibilit;jr to public 
vocational schools approved by State agencies recognized by th^ 
commissioner, but no such alternative is available for proprietary 
schools. 

Thus, only 2,000 proprietary schools participate in the insurer 
loan program, compared to perhaps 5,000 approved for veterans. 
The Commissioner has authority to render individual schools eli- 

Sible directly but, fearful of the political pressures and technical 
ifficulties, he has not done so. 

Student benefiriaries aged 18-22 who, since 1965, have received 
aid from the Social Security Trust Fund, must be enrolled full time 
at an "approved" educational institution. 

The rules for approval are extremely liberal and include: 

1. All schools accredited bv recognized accrediting agencies, in- 
cluding all programs of a sc^iool which has only one program ac- 
credited by a specialized agency; 

2. ^ Schools whose credits are accepted on transfer by three accred- 
ited institutions; 

3. All public institutions operated or supported by a Federal, 
State or local government agency ; 

4. All schools licensed by State agencies, approved for veterans, 
used by State vocational rehabilitation agencies, or receiving State 
or local tax exemption, loans, scholarships, or other financial aid. 

Unlike the Veterans* Administration and the Office of Education, 
the Social Security Administration devotes little staff effort to es- 
tablishing and maintaining its list of eligible schools, relying largely 
upon the lists prepared by other Federal. State, and private agen- 
cies. , . 

The eligibility rules of the several Federal manpower tnunuig 
programs administered by State and local agencies vary in different 
States and little comprehensive informaion is available on the uum- 
l)er and kinds of participating schools. 

ACC REDITATION 18 XOT RKQUIRED 

In some States, all public and licensed private institutions are eli- 
gible; in States which require no license, all private schools with 
courses approved for veterans may l)e eligible. 

Contracts for vocational rehabilitation may he let with anv pri- 
vate school deemed suitable for a particular trainee even if it is not 
accredited or approved for veterans. 
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Mr. O'Hara. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Arnstein, do you havct anything to add^ 

Mr. Arxstkin. I would like to add a few comments. 

Short of direct Federal intervention or determination of quality, 
we now have reliance on two sjystems: One is accreditation, which 
IS basically monitored by the Office of Education. It is not working 
adequatelv. ^ 

The other one is administered by the Veterans Administration, 
delegated to the so-called State approving agencies, which is not 
working either. 

()ne of the things I hope this committee will give some thought 
to IS a comparison between those two systems and whether there 
could be improved linkages in order to achieve some of the safe- 
guards that we are tvying to identify here and possibly build into 
future legislation. 

Basically State licensing should be a reliable indicator of quality, 
but It IS not because otherwise there would be no need for private 
voluntary accreditation nor for the State approval agencies operated 
by the VA. ^ 

Mr. (loddard in his testimony pointed out that visiting teams on 
accrediting visits are made up of experts. 

I would put it a little bit differently, I would say visiting teams 
are made up of unpaid amateurs. Xow. it is perfectly true that they 
are experts in their specialty. I recall a visit m which I participateH 
as an observer where a dentist looked at the training of dental tech- 
nicians. It never occurred to him to inquire into the qualifications 
of the administrators, to examine tho sales manual, and to ask about 
refund policies and other business and finance aspects. He was a 
nonexpert, an amateur with respect to those things. 

It is in this sense that we have to think of accrediting teams in 
keeping with what the law savs. namely, that the V.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education rec0gni7.es those accrediting agencies which he 
determines to be reliable authorities as to the quality of training 
offered by an educational institution. But the quality of training 
is quite different from the integrity, honesty, and ethics of the 
school, which is where we are having so much' difficulty. It is there 
that th<» accrediting teams offer no assurance of quality, integrity 
or probity. 

I also would like to mention that the accrediting bodies of the 
three organizations, the Association of Independent Colleges and 
Schools, the National Association of Trade and Technical Schools, 
and tile National Home Study Council are recognized by the Com- 
missioner of Education but less than half of the State*^ approving 
agencies which pass on veterans {)enefits rely on the accreditation 
provided by these three agencies. 

I have a tabulation whilh is more than a year old based on data 
furnished by these three accrediting bodies *as to which State ap- 
proving agencies rely on then): the <'ount shows that less than half 
of the Stat(.s according to the data provided by the State com- 
inis.'»ions are indeed accepted, which would seem to indicate that at 
lea.st half of the States or more find them other than reliable author- 
ity despite the fact that they are so recognized by the r..S. (^m- 
missioner of Education. 
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total number of courses provided by these schools was nearly 1 ,500. 

The sbc major vocational categories (based on the number of courses 
in each category) were: 



Less than 60 percent of all reported courses are included in the above 
categories. The three largest areas of training (data processing, electronics, 
and medical services) are acknowledged to be growth fields in most 
manpower projections. The other three categories cannot necessarily be 
designated "traditional/' because drafting may be allied with the electronics 
industry and a radio«TV course may emphasize the repair of color television 
sets. Even automobile repair offers numerous employment openings for 
competent workers. 

Other important training Helds include courses in commercial arts; 
construction; fashion design; needle trades; shoemaking; food preparation, 
processing, retailing, and service; interior design and related services; machine 
shop; major and minor appliance repair and servicing; photography; printing; 
promotion, sales, and related services; tool and die design; various forms 
of transportation and traffic management; and welding. Finally, courses in 
aerospace engineering technology, waste and wastewater reconversion, 
gardening, hotel-motel operation, and many others though listed by only 
a few schools, are areas of growing job opportunities. 

Not all of the courses (see list in Ai ^^ndix) are equivalent to generally 
accepted occupational designations. However, occupational breakdowns are 
necessarily somewhat arbitrary, and personal differences are evident with 
respect to vocational interest, ability, and willingness to devote the required 
time to what is regarded as ideal, well-rounded training. 



Total 



Vocationai Category 



Number of 
Courses 

851 



Auto Maintenance and Related Sen^tces 

Data Processing 

Drafting 

Electronics 

Medical Services 

Radio^TV 



127 
185 
131 
159 
154 
95 



The great variety of occupational training is matched by a wide diversity 
in course length and, quite expectedly, in tuition. Tuition ranged from about 
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In general, the inspection of private schools by most state supervisors 
is less thorough than that of a NATTS accrediting team. Each state supervisor 
in even the larger states frequently must oversee a sizable number of schools. 
New York and possibly a few other states utUize subject specialists in their 
evaluative inspections when a school introduces a new course. According 
to New York law, each course must be reevaluated every five years; this 
is similar to a NATTS provision. 

Most of the 20 states that regulate private schools require instructors 
to have work experience, ranging from two years in Colorado to eight years 
in Massachusetts, in the vocation that they are teaching. Usually work 
experience is an alternative to formal education, and no state requires more 
than a high school education. However, a survey of instructors in the member 
schools of NATTS disclosed that about 60 percent of the instructors actually 
had some college education and more than one-third of the total had at 
least four years of college education.^ The larger independent schools, plus 
those operated as subsidiaries of corporations, often pay the tuition of their 
mstructors enrolled part time in college courses that are related to their 
teaching fields. 



Instructors* Roles 

It is noteworthy that numerous policies regarding instructors i.i private 
vocational schools are stUl exceptional cases or experiments in other schools. 
For instance, most private schools consider a sizable number of student 
faUures in one instructor's course, or in several of his courses over time 
an indication of the instructor's faUure. * 

Instructors, in private vocational schools are urged to consider their 
students as "clients." not "charges." An important financial accountabUity, 
therefore, resides with the school and its instructors. The supervisor of a 
school for electronics technicians once observed that each prospective 
instructor must be critically evaluated, since the referrals of former students 
account for at least SO percent of a school's student body. The schools 
are convinced that creditable teaching performances can be ensured by 
making teaching capability the main criterion for reward and advancement; 
and instructors are not usually given tenure. 

» ISeven hundred and twenty-six full-time and part-time instructors were included 
in the 65 schools responding. See E.L. Johnson. A Descriptive Survey of Teachers 
of Mvate Tirade and Technical Schools Associated with the National Association of 
Ttttde and Technical Schools, doctoral dissertation submitted to The Georee Washineton 
Uruvereity: reproduced in part by Griswold Institute Print Shop. Cleveland. 1967. pp. 
^ / 1 70. 
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schools plus the significant expansion in corporate purchase and operation 
of the schools. This factor is also likely to have an independent influence 
upon the general growth of the schools. 

The types of courses offered and the educational requirements for 
admission determine, to a great extent, the nature of the student bodies 
in the schools. In all probability, the students' average level of formal 
education has risen faster than the average educational requirement for 
admission to the schools during recent years. This conclusion is based on 
the author's study comparing admission requirements with actual 
qualifications of students. The greater educational preparation of most 
students could lead more schools to raise the level of sophistication in many 
of their occupational training courses}^ 

On the other hand, since most trade and technical schools have unused 
capacity and an interest in enrolling more students, their programs might 
be broadened to accommodate the large number of people who need initial 
training, upgrading, or retraining. This would involve accepting more persons 
with lower educational attainment. The author recommends a government 
loan«grant program as an equitable means for enabling these persons to attend 
private vocational schools. 



Toward Equality of Educational Opportunity^^ 

It would be operationally desirable to have a government loan* grant program 
for all persons seeking employment-related training in private vocational 
schools. There is, however, a more important reason for universalizing the 
program-»namely, an impressive growth in social concern for and commitment 
to 'Tree public education." 

The goal of equality of educational opportunity must naturally also 
provide more persons in low-income families the option of securing a college 
education. Nevertheless, equality (or, more accurately, equity) will not be 
achieved by placing an exaggerated emphasis upon college preparatory 
programs in high school. Many students simply lack either the interest or 
the ability to attend a college or even a junior college. Also, a community 
college, public technical institute, or area vocational school may not always 



^ * ()nl> a intnurity ot* trade and technical u'hooU have thus far applied to colleges 
and actually received partial transfer credits for students desiring to attend college. 
BuMncs\ schtmis may possiMy have been more active in this regard. 

I^Belilsky. op, at. pp. 144-150. for a more detailed discussion. 
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tmJ i..fJ i /n«"ctttes u profound lack of knowledge. 

i>ntiur.\ sen ooiH said that other schools in the area did coniDete with fhpm 

oftmp'JSn.ir' ^«'^"«^'^' sc-^iSls'rf Lija?8^ur?e 

Is Mu!"f,u.t"!r «>nt™<»ct the conventional wisdom that motivation 

.tnrosil'Jt'uZrs"""-'' ^^'-termirS.^o'l ^Srof sote^S 

IevJ'f7S.i^iXf * f f '•"''""^'•''"-students were a8ked the highest 
iMei or education, they existed to attain during their lifetime. Both erouns 
had In ..„r estimation, unrealistic exi^ctatlons Almost half 40%) Jf^the 
.students in the public schools said they expected to attain a Lhelbr's deerel 

;i Son w V? ""^ « »f the amount of 

! L'r ; ^ I • ''»'""««^ <>"ly 3 percent of the public students and 

0 iH'rcent of the proprietary students had bachelor's degrees then. T is flndine 
s perplexing hn-ause neither pul.lic vocational nor proprietarrprogramS™ 

e«.sy or u.«ual routes into higher wlucatii.n. ii«r.> i'roj,ranis are 

fhl*"-,'. "n'!!""" '"'th l'"»'"f "«d proprietary schools are performing 

Sm.o oj '''T^'r* «*l^h students w5o 

I?. 1. . ? . " »t the institutionally defined "standard, 4-year 

S r\l7!''',uM"' '•"-'T''/*- '•"""seled into temjina? pmgrams 

stn'mn ' '"a^^k Jnto the 4-year, collegerbound 

Am)ther explanatifui is. despite the current popularity of denigrating the 
r^Hlege degree, these students still feel they need one for a suSffllfe 
we «'an only .s|)ec>Uate aliojit this finding. 

Student.s wen' askwl how much money they expected to earn 3 to 5 years 
after graduatb.n and V) years after graduation (exclusive of their spouses* 
earninus,. Ex,K.ctam-y theory fGurln 1»7(») indicates that exi«etatloLs Kd 
not on y on the de.sirahility of a goal, in this case future salaS but alsolSe 
probahl ity of re.ichinu the goal. Many studies have shown that expeo atlons • 
{ffif'*v'n'"' ""ccess or failure (Health 1961: 
father lip) f.. II,. wing success, most, people adjust their exiK-ctatlons up- 
wards, and alter failure, most lower their exiwctatlons. Arconling to these 
findings students with Jobs and Income should expect higher salaries in the 
H'it' ''*^a"«*'- *heir current earnings, their expected future 

""""""P- the other hand, future salary expectations of stu- 
dents with the same achievement motive, hut without a source of current 
earnings, should be lower. This is because, in their eye.s. the probabilitv r' 
nwi-hing such a hlwh g.«il Is lower. Predictably, the students attending public 
community c.Heges and technical in.stitutes who had more resources behind 
them and were working more and earning more, expected more. On the other 
hand, students attending proprietary schools, who had fewer resources behind 
them and worked U-ss and earned less, expected less. When we take Into 
account the differences in current earnings by spreading the earnings effects 
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U.$. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, ACCREDITATION AND INSTITIONAL EUOIBIUTY STAFF-INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE 
FOR THE GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAMS, JUNE 30, 1974---Conttnued 



Eligibility termination (1070 to iune 30, 1974) 

DagrM iranting ln$titution$: 

Loss of accredited status 3 

Loss of 3 * *** 7 

Closed .'".I 86 



Total 90 

Ffopfletary Institutions: ' ' ' 

Loss of accredited status 12d 

Closed. :. 105 



Loss of adv. committee approval 156 

Merged with other schools 15 



15 

Totol 



Public or nonprofit vocational schools: 

Loss of accredited status ig 

Closed 133 

Loss of adv. committee approval 37 

Merged with other schools \ . jO 



405 



Total 198 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program— Vocational Schools, June 30. 1974 ~ ' =====5* 

Proprietary schools . t cgc 

Accredited vm 

Nonaccredlted 344 

State approved . ' m 

Public area vocational schools I * ' /['"'."i 816 

Accredited v 

Noniccredlted 812 

Allled*medlcai ' I * II I III ] 1 450 

Total 3^00 



American College in Pabis, 

July 19, 1974. 

Hon. Jambs G. 0*HABAt 

Chairman^ Special Suhoommittee on Eduoation, 
House of Representatives, 
Washingtrm, D.C. 

Dear Ck>NOBE88MAN 0*Haba : As you suggested at our meeting on May 14. 
1974, I have sent to the members of the Special Subcommittee on Education 
relevant background information on the American College in Paris and our 
eflforts to .seek eligibility for assistance under federal programs mipporting 
hif;her education. A copy of the documentation is encloseil. 

Please let me know if any additional information 1« required. In the mean- 
time, I should like to express, on behalf of the entire College community, my 
sincere appreciation for your willingness to consider the case of the American 
College in Paris. 

yours sincerely. 

Francis Miner, 
Ohairmatu Board of Trustees. 

Enclosure. 

1. Tbb American CotLEOS in Paris : A BACROBotTNo Summabt 



STATUS 

Founded in 1961 as a private two-year liberal arts college, the first such 
independent American college to be established outside of North America. 

rncoriK>mted In the District of Columbia as a non-profit institution of higher 
learning. 

LIcen.Med by the Board of Higher Education of the District of Columbia to 
confer the Associate in Artn Degree. 

C!nrrently an applicant for the license to grant the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
which was prefiented to the D.C. Board of Higher Education on May 21, 1974, 
and which will restilt In the College granting its first B. A degrees in the spring 
of 1978. 
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Mooix State Leoxslatxon fob Approval or Postsecondaby EotJCATio.VAt 

iNHTITUTIOJfS ANI» Af TaOBIZATION (iBA.NT I>E0BEE8 

i>H„r«H,!!i"/^ the raodel leglHlatlon to tie steering committee of the 

Education (..mmlsslon of the Statw at the annual meetingfjune 27-20. 1978) 

APPBOVAt or P08T8EC0.VDABy EOUCATXO.VAL IKSTITITTIOJIS AND AUTHOBIZATIOH 

To (}BANT DeOBEES 

8ECTX0JI8 or MODEt LEOXSLATION ANO BVMMABT 8TATEMERT 

aninUmfJilc^^^^^^^ oiH-mtional Ktandards (educational, ethical, liHcal, 

J2) FnihlbitlnK isHuin^ „f false or misleading credentials : 

<3) 1 fmtrollinjf of academic terminology ; 

J 4) Prohibit iMR mi»U*adlnK ndvertisinK or Holidtation ; and 

(D) rnividing for pre«er>'uti<m of records. 

inslihSu-^^w^^^ '''^^^'^^ deflnlticm is "postsecondary educational 

Infill Vi^ ^'JF^^ attemiited, In cooperation with the Federal 

Interajrency rommitt«. on Educatl.m and the rX Office of Education to 
develop a deHnition Mufflciently lin>ad to include all iK)8t8ewnSry cS^^^^ 
.»I>era iouM. including those applying to o available to iwsons of S 

broad definition to Kpeciflc exempticms ra:her than to use a nSwwer defiS^^^^^ 
Ilefln?/ron '"'^ """^ inadv. r ently create loophol^brrSK 

Section I tVmpffon*.— The »peciflc ex^naptlons would include: 

a) Exclusively elementary and secondiu-y institutions: 

(2) Fraternal, prhfesslonal, or business organizations offering in-service edu- 
cation ff)r employ«»s nr memlierM only : 

^3) Institutions offering solely av(wati<nal or recreational education- 
i;^ f;*»»<;a""n by elmuosynnry institutions not leading to credentials: 

^5) Public iK)stsecf)ndary eilucational institutions— however: Although the 
Task torce re<-i)gniz«»H the nee<l for providing minimum standards for all of 
Iiostse<«ondary wluraticm in order to protect all current and potential con- 
sumers. generally, publicly authorizinl existing imst secondary educational in- 
Htltutions would ni}t Ix* effectetl by the provisions of the model legislation. 
However, in the interest of instiring at least minimal standards for all post- 
swmdary nlucation for the protwtion of Inith in«tittitions and conmimers, the 
Task Fonv recommends that imlicy makers and educators at the state level 
glw careful cfmsideration either to exempting public iwstsecondarv educational 
InHtltutlims as determinnl by the designate*! agency or commission : or, as an 
alternative, although such public inistsecondary etlucational institutions might 
lie exempt, it is still suggested that such exempt institutions he expected to 
conform to the minimmn standanls for approval or authorization to operate as 
determine<l by the agency or commission. 

Krrf^on 5. f Agnwy,] [aommhifion on Pnntneoondary IiuitUutimal 

AHthfirizntion,^—'V\x^ Task Force felt that it would be inappropriate to suggest 
to the states where governmental atithority should be placed for carrying out 
the provisions of the mo<lel state li»glslation. The designation of an 'existing 
agency or commission in the state very mtich deiiends upon circumstances 
within the states. The range of possibility either for designation of an existing 
^i^mvy or establishment of a new agency would deiiend uiK>h state statutes, 
constitutional cfmstraints, accepte<l practice, and political realltle«, all of which 
vary from state to state. 

The Act suggests two approaches, either designat .n of an existing agency 
or creation of a new agency. If an existing agency is designated. It should 
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Force recognizes that variations from its model 1cgi«;Ut*on may --and, 
in fact, should— occur. The issue of which agency of state government 
should administer the provisions of the Act is illustrative. Many 
would argue for using an existing agency, such as the coordinating or 
governing board for higher education and postsecondary education in a 
state or, in some cases, the board of education. Others would argue 
for the creation of a special commission that for the purposes of the 
Act would *iave jurisdiction in relation to all postsecondary educational 
insvitutions. 

Therefore, - .ognizing that the function of model legislation is to 
serve as a guide that may be modified to meet the particular needs of 
individual states, 1 am pleased to present this report, including the 
proposed model legislation and commentary, on behalf of the Task Force 
and the bducation Commission of the States. 

The Honorable Tom Jensen 
Tennessee State Representati 
and House Minority Leader 
Task Force Chairman 
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flMbershipt or offered on a no*fee basis. 



inatitutionBj but with 
Qondition that they 
eatiefy at least the 



(c) Bdiication solely avocational or 



such education exclusively. 



recreational in nature, as determined by the 



(Agency] CCosnission) , and institutions offering 



minimm atandarda appli^ 
cable to the non^^esimpt 
inatitutiona, aa eatcin 
liahed and enforced by 
the atate agcmoy or 



ccmiaaion* 



id) Education offered by eleemosynary 



institutions # organisations # or agencies* so 
recognised by the f Agency] (Coomission} , provided 
such education is not advertised or promoted as 
leading toward educational credentials. 

(e) Alternative One . tPostsecondary edu- 
cational institutions established, operated, and 
governed by this (State) {coononwealth] or its 
political subdivisions, as determined by the 
CAgencyJ [Connlssion) . ] 

{«) Alternative Two . CPostseconUary edu- 
cational institutions established, opetrated, and 
governed by this [State) [Commonwealth) or Its 
political subdivisions! provided, however, such 
institutions meet minimum standards accepted by 
the (Agency) [Commission) for authorising all 
other postsecondary educational institutions of 
like kind or character.) 



Sections. { Agency .) 



[Cormiaaion on Poataeaond* 
cry Inatitutionat Authari^ 
sationU Section S 



Aaencu] 



( Conanlssion on Postsecondary Institutional 



Authorization . 1 



auggeata altemativua for 
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Text 

(a) A postsecondory educational institution 
must be maintained and operated, or, in the case 
ot a new institution, it must demonstrate that it 
can be maintained and operated, in - ooq^liance with 
the following minimum standards t 

(i) That the quality and content of each 
tourse or program of instruction, training, or 
study are such as may reasonably and adequately 
achieve the stated objective for which the course 
or program is offered. 

(ii) That the institution has adequate space, 
equipment, instructional materials, and personnel 
to provide education of good quality. 

<iii) That the education and experience 
qualifications of directors, administrators, 
supervisors, and instructors are such as may 
reasonably insure that the students will receive 
education consistent with the objectives of the 
course or program of study. 

(iv) That the institution provides students 
and other interested persons with a catalog or 
brochure containing informacion describing the 
programs offer«»d, progra*ii objectives* length of 
program, schedule of tuition, fees, and all other 
charges and expanses necessary for completion of 
the course of study, cancellation and refund 
policies, and such other material facts concerning 



Comentary 

include oonaideration of 
the inetitution^e ability 
to enable etua^ta to 
r^aoh its eduoational 
objectives and aaeuranoe 
that it has the meana of 
doing so. They also en^ 
oompaaa adequate, fair, 
and aoauxHxte infoxmtion 
for prospective etudents 
in regcLTd to the objec^ 
tivea, coata, and oondi-- 
tiona involved* The Act 
requirea not only trmth 
in advertiaing, but alao 
diacloanre of relevant 
infomation* 

Paragraphe (i) through 
(vi) of Part (2) (a) 
relate apecifioally to 
objectivea, facilitiea, 
qualificationa of ataff, 
information, credentiala, 
and recorder 

Paragraphe (viiJ, (viii) 
and (xi) deal with the 
minimum atandarda for the 
phyaical <tnd fiaaal con-' 
ditiona of the institution, 
including proteotion of 
the consumer in terns of 
health, aafety, and fiacal 
responsibility* 

Paragraph (iv) establishes 
the minimum informational 
disclosure item that 
should be available about 
the institution or edu- 
cationa vrogram ana 
should L read in cjnjunc^ 
tion with paragraph (ix), 
relating to disclosure 
practices which are false, 
deceptive y misleading, or 
unfair. 

Part (l)(b) sets forth 
the conditions to be 
satisfied by any appli- 
cant for an agent's pemit. 
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(ft) Grant# or offer to grant, educational 
credentials « without authorisation to do so from 
the (Agency] [Coomission) • 

Section 8 * Authorization to Operate * 
(1) Each post secondary educational institu- 
tion desiring to operate in this {Statel CConnon- 
trealth) shall makft application to the t Agency] 
(Coasdssion] « upon forms to be provided by the 
(Agency) (coamission] • Said application shall be 
accoB^?anied by a catalog or brochure published, 
or proposed to be published by the institution, 
containing the information specified in Section 6 
(1) (a) (iv) of this Act, including information 
reijuired by rules and regulations of the (Agency] 
(Commission] • said application shall also be ac<« 
companied by evidence of a surety bond as required 
by this Act, and payment of the fees specified 
herein. 

<2) Following review of such application and 
any further information submitted by the applicant, 
or required by the (Agency] (Commission), and such 
investigation of the applicant as the (Agency] (Com- 
mission] may deem necessary or appropriate, the 
(Agency] (commission] shall either grant or deny 
authorization to operate to the applicant, A grant 
of authorization to operate may be on such terms and 
conditions as the (Agency] (Commission] may specify. 
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Authorization to Operate* 
Affent'9 Permit. Seati^ 
8 and 9 develop the pro- 
oeduree and o<mdition$ for 
obtaining or renetHng the 
institution^e authorization 
to operate and the agent 
permit. 
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ytars* .ana wy be issued tox a lesser period of 
tiae* 

(S) At least sixty (60) days prior to the 
expiration of an agent's penait, the agent shall 
collate and file with the {Agency} tconaissionj 
an a^lication form for renewal of said permit* 
Said renewal application shall be reviewed and 
acted upoi. as provided hereinabove* 

Section 10 * Denial of Authorisation to 
Operate or Agent's Permit * 

(1) If the lAgency] CCoBsiissioA] » upon 
review and consideration of an i^lication for 
authorisation to operate* or for an agent's 
permit* or for renewal thereof, shall determine 
that the applicant fails to meet the criterU 
established as provided in this Act, the (Agency! 
(COBSiissionl shall so notify the applicant, 
setting forth the reasons therefor in writing, 
and shall deny the application* 

(2) The (Agency) (Commission) may grant to 
«n applicant for renewal an extension of time of 
reasonable duration in which the applicant may 
eliBiinate the reason or reasons for denial con- 
tained in the statement of denial* if the appli«* 
cant has deronstrated to the satisfaction of the 
(Agency) (Conaission) its or his desire to meet 
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Denial of AuthoHjtation to 
Oporato or Asmtt'a PormiU 
lAffmm] IComiBBici^ 
Reviai . Ravtsoatumof 
Au^ritatian to Operate 
or Aqent'a Fomit* 
Seottofm to, U, and 12 
are deeigned to eetablieh 
eafemtardM and due-'proceee 
reqtdremente in aormeotion 
idth appHoai^ic^ for 
authoriuaticn u operate, 
agent *8 pemtite, and 
reneuaU thereof. 
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Y*xt 

A cof^laint may also bd filed by tOiroctor of 
A9«ncy] (Coofflisftioner} or the Attorney General 
with the (Agency) (C'^mission] * A complainant my 
also file with the [Agency] (Commission) as a 
representative of a class of con^lainants* 

(2) The (Agency) (Comaiss; on] shall 
investigate any such coaoplaint and may» at its 
di6cretion» atten^t to effectuate a settlement by 
persuasion and conciliation* The (Agency! (Coonis* 
sion) may consider a cociplaint after ten (10) days 
written notice by registered mail, return receipt 
requested* to such institution or to such agent* 

or both, as appropriate » giving notice of a tine 
ai.d place for hearing thereon. Such hearing shall 
be conducted in accordance with the (Administra- 
tive code of this (State) (Commonwealth) ) (Rules 
of Civil k'rocedure of this (State) (commonwealth) ) . 

(3) iff upon all the evidence at a hearing, 
the (Agency) (Comnission) shall find that a post- 
secondary educational institution or its agent, or 
both, has engaged in or is engaging in, any act or 
practice which violates this Act or the rules and 
regulations promulgated hereunder, the (Agency) 
(Coomissionl shall issue and cause to be served 
upon such institution or agent or both, an order 
requiring such institution or agent or both to 
cease and desist from such act or practice* 



Co mentan^ 

iuatifUdt it may 
the aot or praotioe to 
oeaaet inpoae pemltiee 
on the itiBtitution or the 
agentt or revoke m ineti-* 
tution'a authorization to 
operate or an agent 'e 
permit • 
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{d> thtt temnual] renewal fee for an agent's 
penit shall be $ . 

Section 17 ♦ Preservation of Records * in the 
event ai^ postsecondary educational institution now 
or hereafter operating in this [State) tCoasMn- 
%fealthl proposes to discontinue its operationt the 
chief administrative officer, by whatever title 
designated, of such institution shall cause to be 
filed with the (Agency) {Cooaission] the original 
or legible true copies of all such academic 
records of such institution as may be specified by 
the (Agency! (CoBSdssion) • Such records shall 
include^ at a minimum, such academic information 
as is customarily required by colleges when con- 
sidering students for transfer or advanced studyi 
and, as a separate document, the academic record 
of each former student. In the event it appears 
to the [Agency) tCoanission) that any such records 
of an institution discontinuing its operations are 
in danger of being destroyed, secreted, mislaid » 
or otherwise made unavailable to the (Agency) 
(Conmission) , the (Agency) (Comnission) may seize 
and taKe possession of such records, on its own 
motion, and without order of court* The [Agency] 
(Commission) shall maintain or cause to be main- 
tained a permanent file of such records coming into 
its possession* 
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Preaervation of Bgporda* 
Section V is inoluded in 
the Aot to ineure avails 
ability of aoademio 
reoorde for atudente who 
may need them at a later 
date* The Aot authorinee 
the agency or oomieeion 
to preeerue or cauae to 
be preaerved aoademio 
recorda at inatitutiona 
that oeaae to eseiats aa 
well aa to aeiae auah 
reoorda if they are in 
danger of being deatroyed^ 
accreted^ or othex^ae 
made unavailable* 
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Tict 

whether or not a resident o£ or having a place of 
business in this [state] CCoaronwealth] , which 
instructs or educates* or offers to instruct or 
educate, enrolls or offers to enroll, contracts or 
offers to contract, to provide instructional or 
educational services in this IState) Icommonwoalthj , 
Whether such instruction or services are provided 
in person or by correspondence, to a resident of 
this [state] [Commonwealth] , or which offers to 
award or awards any educational credentials to a 
resident of this [state] [ConwonwealthJ , submits 
such institution, and, if a natural person his 
personal representative, to the jurisdiction of the 
courts of this [State] [Cotmaonwealth] , concernin»j 
any cause of action arising therefrom, and for the 
purpose of enforcement of this Act by injunction 
pursuant to Section 22 hereof. Service of process 
upon any such institution subject to the juris- 
diction of the courts of this Istate] [Cownonwealth] 
may be made by personally serving the Summons upon 
the defendant within or outside this [State] (Com* 
monwealthl, in the manner prescribed by the [Rules 
Of Civil procedure] of this IState] [Commonwealth] , 
with the same force and effect as if the Summons 
had been personally served within this [State] 
[commonwealth] . Nothing contained in this section 
shall limit or affect the right to serve any process 



to the juriedioticn of the 
oourtB of atatea emoting 
thia proposed legialation» 
if auoh inatitutiom pro-' 
vided or eolioited to 
provide eduoation to reai-^ 
dente of the enacting 
state. The aeotion hoe 
two main purpoaea: (2) To 
enable an individual 
dealing with the inatitU'- 
tion to bring suit in hie 
oun atate, rather than 
having to go to the atate 
where auoh institution 
itHiB looateds ami (2) to 
enable the agenoy or 
oamiaaion to obtain an 
injunotion againat 
fraudulent or deceptive 
practiaea of the inatitU" 
tion» or againat other 
praotioea of the inatitw^ 
tion that violated the 
Act. 
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to 006 that all applicable miaimal standards are met in order to do business 
within that state. 

"Before a list of standards can be given to the federal Congress for their 
consideration, we mtist be aware of the kind of standards that must be devel- 
oped on a state to state basis. The states that do have adequate laws generally 
ai^ly the following standards : 

Application /n/ormafion.~This standard deals generally with contracts 
with dose attention focused on the truth*in*lending act and full disclosure for 
consumer information. 

••(2) Catalog Criteria.— This standard relates to the type of information 
that must be contained in any document that purports to be a catalog. Once 
again attention is focused on full disclosure of all operating procedures of 
the institution and highlighted so that a student can make a decision without 
being misled by oral statements of an agent or salesman of an institution. 

*'(3) Admisaion Policies.— This standard is the most difficult to outline 
because of the variety of students and subjects offered by the proprietary 
school. In some states they cover this by rule and regulation based upon a 
determination made as to the 'kind and type' of institution being evaluated. 

••(4) Jnstruotiwtal Criteria.— This standard is evaluated by the state educa- 
tional staff or by individuals, who by virtue of their expertise in busines, 
industry and educational subject areas are asked to perform this function. 
Basically the instructional material is measured to see that the most advanced 
materials are presented in a manner that can be comprehended by the student 
and organized in a clear meaningful manner to actually prepare the potential 
student for his Job. 

"(6) Reoor^Keeping Criteria.— This standard provides for a system of 
record-keeping that will detail all pertinent data on the student, during his 
training, and after graduation, including placement and Job success. 

••(6) Agent/ Salesmen Criteria.— This standard reflects the requirements 
necessary to becoming a licensed representative, prohibitions concerning adver- 
tising and recruitment of potential students by the agent/salesmen. 

"(7) Placement.— This standard would apply to all schools offering place- 
ment assistance. Methods of placement, as well as placement figures must be 
documented. 

"(8) Cancellation and Refund PoHei/.— Perhaps the most difficult policy to 
standardize is what constitutes a good refund policy. All require schools to 
adhere to a refund policy which must be clearly explained to the student, and 
which must be clearly understood by the agent. 

••(») Equipment/Facilities.— ThiB standard is designed to make the institu- 
tion prove that equipment and facilities are not obsolete or that the facilities 
provide an adequate educational environment Normally, all standards are so 
written as to preclude a needless expenditure of equipment unless present 
equipment does not provide modem experience. 

"(10) Faculty Criteria.— Thin standard is designed to designate the manner 
In which faculty will be certified by the state to assume knowledge and 
competence in their area of teaching. The standards are geared as to reflect 
qualification throu^i on*the*job training (work experience) and formal class- 
room training (college, graduate school). 

"(11) Administrative Staff Suppcrt.-^Thln standard is designed to insure 
that the student has proper channels of redress and that someone, projwly 
trained and cognizant of the total school operation is always available to lK>th 
student and faculty. , , ^ ^ ,j ^ 

"(12) Advertising/ Reeruitment.—ThiH standard is designed to provide for 
ethical behavior on the part (>f an Institution, Its staff and representatives in 
the use of multi-media advertising, scholarships or grants, and recruitment 

practlCiS. ^ , J, ^ M ^t. 4. 

"(13) Financial StahiUtp.— Thin standard is designed to insure that the 
student is protected against any loss incurred by the institution or its repre- 
sentatives in not fulfilling the contractual arrangements between student and 
institution. (This Is an extremely difficult standard to make uniform since 
current bonding requirements vary from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00.)" ^ . . 

The above standards are generally found in all the states who do nave 
adequate laws. They normally will reinforce the basic statute by Rules and 
Regulations. In an attempt to develop uniform laws throughout the fifty 
states, the Education Commission of the States develr^ed a legl.slatlve model 
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